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“BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO SE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPZL, KVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING. MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETE OUR HEARTS.” 
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NEED AND WISH. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 











I xeep not what I cannot have: 
"fhe borth wind swept from me this folly— 
With lazy, shivering whine to crave 
Some'comfort against melancholy 
Which haunts us all, when dreams go by 
Of what migit be if life were other 
Than life is; therefore every sigh 
In working songs I strive to smother. 


You need not what you canuot have: 

Though torrid gusts of hopeless passion 
Through every untamed impulse rave, 
,And mold your words to fiery fashion. 
What if your wild desire would seize 

Some other heart’s delight and glory ? 
Fate reigns not your one will to please ; 
"Not yours the only tragic story. 


None needs the thing he cannot have: 

The gods know how to give right measure; 
Through seeming loss our souls they save ; 

They will not leave us slaves of pleasure: 
Yet dweet is longing, sweet is trust ! 

“The loyal wish speeds brave endeavor. 
Covet the best gifts! for we must! 

By this path we ascend forever. 








THE SOUTH AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


BY DAVID SWING. 








Tr is too material a view of things when 
ge looks upon the sunny South as only a 
sugar and cotton region or as the arena 
where the great institution of slavery once 
flourished. 'To its celebrity as an agricul- 
tral land and a slaveholding wing of the 
Republic it should have been confessed to 
add a certain natural fondness for didactic 
theology, and to have been always not only 
a slaveholder, but a zealous defender of 
the faith. By what magical rites Chris- 
tianity and hondage became originally 
wedded we have never been able to learn; 
but most suppose the union to have been 
solemnized in the temples of old vice; 
tather than in the grand temple of philos- 
ophy. Years ago, when it was our happi- 
hess to visit among the hills of Kentucky, 
the Bible seemed as well read in the parlor 
asthe slave was well worked in the corn- 
field or kitchen. It was in days when 
Fremont was coming up on the northern 
border and most of the reasons we heard 
among those Kentucky hills why that Gen- 
tral would disgrace the presidential chair 
were drawn from the Bible, rather than 
from the Constitution. 

Now that the old bondage has passed 
away it remains a lawful and harmless in- 
quiry why the South combined so long 
the two characters of theological professor 
and slaveholder, and from Thomwell to 
Palo-er “nailed” all its political acts “with 
Scripture.” We once thought that the bis- 
lory of the Hebrew nation and the Onesi- 
musism of later times made the Bible a 
charming book to the masters of good plant. 
ations, and that thus they became the- 
ologians of a certain type from the long 
action of self-interest alone. In the Old 
Testament they found the image of their 
Soclal system, and, hence, clung to the 
whole Bible because it was so valuable in 
One of its parts. That the influence 

the Mosaic age explains much of that 

awhern biblical zeal is perfectly evident; 
there were other facts lying around in 
that Southland which make it necessary 
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for us to find other causes than slavery if 
we would account for the quantity and 


quality of theology which that land 
brought down to the last part of our ad- 
vanced century. One of the facts is the 
theological attitude of the South as to 
woman—her rights of speech, of pulpit, of 
ballot, of prayer, of property. Here 


neither the Hebrew system nor Onesimus 


comes to explain the phenomenon, nor cun 
the argument of self-interest account for 
the narrow viéws of the slave states as to 
the sphere of woman, her raison @etre. 
There are other peculiar theological ideas 
embalmed in that country which, combin- 
ing with those mentioned above, lead to the 
conclusion that the South remained theolog- 
ical and in love with such a bad theology 
chiefly because its slave system rendered it 
incapable of making any change in the 
forms of its thought. Its tendency to. con- 
serve slavery, as Dr. Palmer expressed it, was 
no greater than its tendency to conserve a 
wooden mold-board and to prefer a pair of 
bars toa well-hung gate. When Dr. Palmer 
plead that it was the duty of ‘the South to 
conserve slavery forever he undoubtedly did 
feel that he was standing upon special 
Scripture; but this -was his mistake, for 
evidently he was standing upon the politica? 
truth that the tendency of a slave state ig 
to conserve all that it had in the outset of 
its career. Not only was the pulpit thus 
standing guard over the African in chains, 
but also over the fields where the soil was 
cultivated tothe depth of only two inches, 
and over kitchens where the bread was 
bake’ in the ashes, and over parlors where 
beautiful women spoke in bad grammar 
and dipped snuff. The conservative mis- 
sion extended beyond the orator’s words, 
and even beyond anything Paul had said 
about Onesimus. 

The truth now seems to be that slavery 
striking an agricultural district where there 
is but one form of industry has the effect to 
discharge the white race from all activity 
and bring in an era of perfect repose, and 
soon of deep aversion to either the new 
good or the new bad. All that our South 
did was to stamp with repose the same 
theological ideas which landed at Plymouth 
Rock, or at Jamestown, Virginia. Instead 
of having invented a theology of its own, 
it simply adopted and made perpetual the 
first theology of the Puritans. What the 
freedom and experimental tendency of the 
North took upon probation and for a time 
the peaceful South took for better or for 
worse’ forever; and while the free states 
were reforming and discussing religion the 
slave states were embalming it for eternal 
rest. South Carolina and Virginia are 
nothing now but old Yankees, and Boston 
would do well to look at those old faces 
and confess herself the mother of just such 
children. Liberty enabled and compelled 
Boston to move away from its first estate; 
while the absence of liberty made the cot- 
tor states stationary, the embalmed image 
of what we all once were. The good ideas 
of Puritanism—the home idea, the marriage 
idea, the whole old orthodox idea in some of 
its shapes—became petrified by the stupor 
of bondage, and the same repose which 
sought nothing newin the shape of eman- 
cipation sought notbing new eitber io the 
shape of free love or divorce. If one goes 
to sleep virtuous he would better remain 
asleep than wake up to vice. But, all in all, 
the sleep of the South was a bad one, for it 
arrested the progress of good ideas, rather 





than of bad ones—a paralysis not of depray- 
ity, but of reform. A form of civilization 
cannot, indeed, remain stationary; but, 
ceasing to make progress, must move back- 
ward-—at least slowly. And in harmony with 
sach a law the South constantly adulterated 
its theology by mingling with it bad social 
customs and what might be called local 
sentiments. The long use of the slave-whip 
went far to-render religion a system of 
terror; and the love of the duel and of war 
made a thedlogy once didactic become 
rapidly polemic. Hence, Southern’ theology 
was not simply ‘Puritan theology arrested 
in the first stage of fermentation; but it was 
an old theology plus a little more of the 
wrath of God and the whip of man than 
was known even in the days of Jobn Milton 
and Jonathan Edwards. 

Persons living far away from Chicago— 
the arena of a good large heresy case—may 
not, perhaps, know how far the theological 
fight now raging in that city has sprung 
from the fact that a Virginia colony some 
years ago moved northward—not to escape 
their institutions, but to accumulate riches; 
and with that motive alone it migrated, 
Tium in Haliam portans. Not a large army 
(but compensating for any numerical weak- 
ness by individual prowess and - self- 
consciousness), this colony has always found 
ample time for pursuing either a good 
worldly: pursuit or a doubtful theologian. 
Webave nosympathy with any one whosays 
that, along with their business checks, they 
keep blank ‘‘ appeals” and ‘‘ protests” and 
“charges,” to be signed when their religious 
courts assemble; for this is not a babit of 
the elassthat can be well attested, and, hence, 
we should rather confine ourself to the 
general remark that, so far as opportunity. 
offers, they are always ready with a kind 
of theological challenge, appointing time 
and place where religious satisfaction can 
be had on short notice. 

The great avd industrious Professor 
Patton, who came recently to lead these 
exiles from Virginia, did not simply im- 
port his own peculiar distresses; but he has 
rather gathered up and formulated the sor- 
rows that had been lying around loosely 
here for years among this peculiar people. 
Complaint has been made by hasty news- 
papers that the Professor gathered up so 
many as twenty-eight lamentations; but, 
as a good woman once told her ill-natured 
boarders that they would think her butter 
very clean if they bad only seen what she 
had taken out of it, they would confess his 
charges moderate in number did they only 
know what a vast amount of insults to re. 
ligion he had been compelled to omit. A 
clergyman who some years ago proposed 
to minister to this peculiar people was 
waited upon by a chief in power, and was 
rebuked for drawing an illustration from a 
battle of the Iron Duke, when there were 
holy battles in the Bible that could be al- 
luded to with more propriety from the 
sacred desk; and the same happy servant 
was requested not to loan any Boston mag- 
azine to the youth, because anything that 
éame from Boston was almost certain to 
have an ‘‘ ism” in it of some shape. Won- 
derful as the compilation of crimes is 
which Brother Patton has made and pub- 
lished, it would seem brief to any one that 
could know what tears he failed to get into 
his melancholy bottle. 

But this is a long digression, and yet we 
wish to extend it long enough to state our 
disbelief of the story told by a Western 
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clergyman—tlat, when the theological pro- 
fessor was packing bis books at Brooklyn 
to ‘go to Chitago, he did it' with a feeling 
that the ‘Genius of Theology was for the 
first time about to go West (for'we have 
seen no evidence of any sucli supreme self- 
appreciation upon the part of this-‘great 
prosecutor); but it issimply true that he felt 
that a very great theological movement was 
on foot, and that, as in the caseof Arnold 
Winkelried, much depended upon a sud- 
den rush of some first-class individual, 
The mistake of: the theologian Jay in his 
missing the Great West and falling’ into the 
arms of Virginia. Thathe supposed that 
strip of land, that long cape reaching from 
the Old: Dominion up to Lake Michigan, 
to be the West is probable; but tgnorantia 
Sacti excusat neminent; andj lence, upon him 
must rest just sucha° defeat of design’ as 
befell Sinbad, wh, landing upon a continent 
one night, as he supposed;'and having un- 
shipped all vhis goods aid provisions, dis. 
covered to his sorrow that he bad encamped 
on a whale, and, his continent going down, 
poor Sinbad hadto:swim for life and suf- 
fered loss of personal property and happi- 
ness. That a great sailor in: the sea of 
theology should have missed a continent 
and have leaped upon only the back of a 
great fist is an error that asks for a general 
sympathy. 

As forthe great South, under the infiu- 
ence of liberty and education and industry, 
she will soon begin to call in ali her bad 
outstanding theology, and will emancipate 
not only her slaves, but her women, so that 
they will read and publish and teach; will 
emancipate her theologians from the power 
of.old custom, and make them scorn the 
duello in church courts as deeply as the 
civilized states scorn the duello of literai 
firearms and purple b!ood; and love nothing 
so much as a union of Christian peace and 
industry. 





IN THE OLDEST REPUBLIC. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THERE was something as fresh asa sea- 
breeze in the idea of a visit to San Marino. 
Who has not seen its three towers in the 
picture-books? And who has not read how 
the little Corperal of Corsica respected San 
Marino, and San Marino only, of all the 
powers of Europe? 

We left the cars at Ancona, the oldest 
Greek colony on the Italian Adriatic, and 
there tooka carriage and drove leisure- 
ly up the sea till almost under the high 
towers of the little Republic. 

On the way we drove through a little 
town known as the birthplace of Rossini, 
a hot, miserable little place; and the fat 
little composer, sitting in a coat of verdi- 
gris, on a very uneasy seat, right by the 
side of the railroad, is its only attraction, 
His townsmen told us he was a very 
mean man, and that, though very wealthy, 
he would eat only maccaroni. And that 
even then he would pot trust any one to 
purchase it for him, for fear of being 





cheated. And now somehow I can never 
hear one of his wonderful pieces without 
thinking of a dirty little town by the Adri- 
atic, a fat, loafing little Italian, winking in 
the sun as he tells of the prophet who had 
no honor in his own town, and maccaroni. 

The towers of the Republic lie almost 
twenty miles back from the sea; yet they 
are so high and clearly cut in the pure aiz 





that they seem but a little distance away. 
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Not far from Rimini, a town full of in- 
terest on account of its connection with 
the name of Dante, we crossed the Rubicon. 
A mean little river indeed is the Rubicon; 
but One feels a strange, deep interest im 
crossing it, and we halted on the little 
bridge and looked upand dewn its wander- 
ing waters in the full brigbt “moon, for it 
was late at night before wa&reaghed our inn. 
There were @ thousand bright “fireflies in 
the dark pines that bung over its ‘waters 
and on the thick verdure thet grew slong 
i banke—fire-flics nd that wasvall. 

The next morning we took a cab and 
drove to the place where it is said Saint 
Anthony went down and preached to the 
fishes, because the men refused to listen to 
him. And then after that we saw the old 
castle where Dante laid his pretty story— 
his prettiest story—wherein the two lovers 
as a punishment for their sins, are sent fly- 
ing and flying forever and forever through 
space. And I may here add that the day 
after leaving Rimini we rode through the 
very same forest, dark and solemn, heavy- 
boughed and drooping pines, where Dante 
stood with Virgil weeping as they wit- 
nessed their mournful flight. 

“ You ought to visit San Marino,” said our 
driver. “It is the oldest and strongest 
place in the world. Even Napoleon the 
Great could not take it.” 

** And how old is San Marino?” 

“ Nearly eight thousand years old. I was 
born there. I belongto San Marino when at 
home, If Sefior pleases, I would like to 
show you San Marino.” 

This reformed or unreformed brigand 
was alittle too shaky in his history and 
we did not employ him; but before ‘noon 
we were whirling along at a good pace on 
the only road that leads to the only town 
in the oldest republic in the world. 

About ten miles back from thé sea we 
passed a great number of Italian soldiers: 
and as we neared the Hine they were as thick 
as tourists in Switzerland. 

Asking the cause of this, we found that 
King Victor Emmanuel was just on the 
point of declaring war against San Marino, 
for refusing to surrender certain runaway 
soldiers who had taken refuge in the rocks 
and caverns of the Republic. © 

It may be remembered that it was here 
Garibaldi came with his dying wife and chil- 
dren after his gallant exploits in Rome. A 
beaten and vanquished man, he came bleed. 
ing, weary, and alone with his family to 
rest on the high rocks of San Marino. We 
do not think so kindly of the little Republic 
when we remember how he was told to 
“move on.” We look away up the sea ag 
we stand in San Marino, and there catch a 
glimpse of the little town to which the brave 
man retreated, carrying his dying wife in 
bis arms. Her grave is there, for outside 
the town he laid her down at the door of a 
hut and asked for water; but before it 
could be brought the woman was dead. 

A }ittle stream marks the boundary be 
tween Italy and the little rocky, desolate 
ten-mile Republic. Soldiers of Italy and 
San Marino sat on the bridge—each on their 
particular ground, however—quietly smok 
ing and chatting, as we passed. A polit, 
people are these Italians and all arose as 
we rode over and gracefully tipped their 
hats. 

A few miles further and thie very excel- 
Jent road became 80 very steep that it was 
impossible to make head with our tired 
horses, and oxen were substituted. Great 
mild-eyed, patient white oxen—the very 
game that Virgil mentions : 

“and the white bulls bathe in Clytemnestra’s 
stream.” 
A yoke of leather fastened about the horns 
and a ring in the nose of the nearest ox, 
where a tall, splendid-looking Republican 
led and drove, seemed to be quite a depart- 
ure from the bard, heavy yoke of wood 
used in America. Our new driver was 
brimfal of spirits and talked all the time 
as he walked along by the carriage and 
told us many new things about San Marino. 
He was just coming of age, he said, and I 
asked him if he intended to vote the 
‘straight out and out Black Republican 
ticket”; but he did not seem to understand 
At last, after a very tiresome pull, the white 
oxen stopped at the base of an immense 
mountain of stone, on which stood the im- 
mortal three towers. The two ladies of the 





party fairly groaned with vexation at the 
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prospect. We protested with our padrones. 
“This is the end of the road,” said the 
man, “‘and I can take you no further.” 
And he quietly unloosed the oxen and led 
them toa stall. We picked up some little 
Republic boys that lay around loose, and» 
loading them down with various.oyercoats, 
shawls, parasols; 9nd ‘umbrell ee 
the ascent, And@it was notso dif ter 
all. A 
ways led ug in half am hour right into thé 
Begg eeaptin town. ts 

y inthe name of common sense this 
little city is perched up on thewery top of 
this highest rock in all the broken, barren, 
and inhospitable region I cannot understand- 
Nothing grows here. Every bit of food, 
wood, or wear must be carried up this 
steep and ugly mountain. The winters, 
the old man who keeps the only hotel told 
us, are nearly eight months long and the 
snow lies at least half the year in the 
streets. Yet here these hardy people are; 
here they have been for fifteen centuries; 
and here, from the fine health and spirits 
of the people, they will probably remain 
for many centuries to come. 

The town is small but neat and well-built. 
It was noticeable that not s beggar was to 
be seen. I asked for a doctor; but they said 
their only doctor was an old woman who 
sold herbs and drugs. They said they had 
no lawyer in all their Republic. 

The innkeeper,.a fat, good-natured, and 
intelligent man, met us half way up the 
hill, and, after taking our order for dinner, 
Proposed to show us the town. 

We firat visited,the little cathedral, There 
in the front of the altar stands Saint 
Marino, the founder of the Republic, and 
round about the. altar are many objects of 
interest, including some presents from Na- 
poleon the Great to the little church. 

After that wesaw the Town Hall, and sat 
down on the little, uncomfortable sofa 
where sits the, president, with his two asso- 
ciates, and administers justice. A small, 
plain, Quaker-like room, about fifteen feet 
square, makes up the Hall of Justice of 
San Marino. 

In this hall twice a year can any citizen 
of the Republic.come and make his com- 
plaints to the president, who sits and hears 
all that is said, without the intervention of 
counsel or, any one; and from his judgment 
there is no appeal. The president receives 
no salary whatever and cannot be elected 
a second time till after the lapse of three 
years. On the table lay a large book, said 
to be the unalterable laws of San Marino. 
On the walls hung the pictures of the two 
Napoleons. 

The Hall of Legislature is a little more 
imposing than the Hall of Justice; but I 
am bound to say that all things outside of 
a few presents to the hardy little govern. 
ment, with its long and eventless history, 
had but a sober and prosaic interest, 

We now visited the great bell that sounds 
when all the people are required to. come 
together, for it can be heard from one side 
of the Republic to the other. It isa very 
old affair and heavy enough to make a 
small cannon. It hangs in one of the three 
towers, and underneath this tower is the 


prison. 

We found the jailer mending shoes at the 
door. He seemed to be positively proud 
that he had a prisoner to show us and 
danced about with perfect delight. He said 
it was the first one he had had for a year, 

“ And what will you do withhim? Hang 
him ?” 

The man threw up his hands in horror. 

‘‘Heang him! There has never been a 
man hung in all San Marino.” 

“Then what.do you do with bad men?” 

“Well, we have nobad.men.” 

‘But if one man should kill another in 
cold blood ?” 

‘* Why, then we would put him in prison 
three months, or perbaps half a year, and 
then banieh him forever.” 

“* And is thatall?” 

The jailer sat down in silence and took 
up his tools. At last he jerked his head 
over his shoulder and said, sharply: 

“Ts it not enough, I should like to know, 
to be banished from San Marino?” 

What a fat, sleek-looking prisoner! I 
think he must be the pet of the place, for 
while we were there some women came in, 
passed the cobbler or jailer, who did not 
look up from his work, and handed the in- 


easy grade by the best of foot") 


mate a whole basket of sweetmeats. This 
kindness seemed to be contagious, for after 
that one of our ladies went up to the 
pigeon-hole in the door and-tugtle-doved 
with thee till we all began to grow 
jealous. “His story was that he had com. 
mitteé-no offense whatever; that.he had 
only one yery cold night taken another 
man’s cow into his own house to keep her 
+ from freezing to death, ‘ 

Our sentimental young lady gave him a 
franc ag she bade hima tender farewell, 
and called upon us to do the same. But 
we did not see the matter at all in that 
light, and we turned away to visit another 
tower; while all the time the old cobbler 
pounded away at his knees and did not 
again look up. 

These towers are small affairs and of little 
good either as battlements or arsenals; but 
the views from them aresplendid. Besides, 
they may be seen for at least twenty miles 
up and down the coast, and from almost 
any point they look quite as imposing as 
the castles of the Rhine. They were built 
in the Middle Ages and stand on the very 
edge of a perpendicular. granite wall of 
four hundred feet in hight. 

You hear many strange stories in Italy 
about this place and people, but they can 
mostly be set down as fictions. We found 
the people a plain, matter-of-fact set; not at 
all lively or imaginative, like the ordinary 
Italian, but rather stolid and morose than 
otherwise, and I should say exceedingly 
honest and simple-hearted. 

Among other stories of this place, I read 
in the Roman journals last winter that a 
woman had been condemned to death by 
the president and chief magistrate of the 
Republic of San Marino; and that her sen- 
tence was to he thrown down the great 
cliff from one of the towers. This journal 
also gravely stated that this was the first 
sentence of death that had been passed in 
San Marino for nearly a thousand years. 

Now, when we told the old innkeeper, 
who still had us in charge, all this, he made 
us a long speech about the wickedness and 
falsehoods of the world in general, and of 
Rome in particular; and then he led us to 
a less precipitous part of the cliff, where 
some grass was growing on the steep and 
dangerous slope, and showed us where a 
woman who had been mowing grass had 
fallen over the cliff and was killed, the 
season before. And this was all the founda- 
tion there was for the cruel story about the 
little Republic. 

Our host pronounced bitterly against all 
newspapers and advised usto never read 
them under any circumstances. He added 
gravely—-by way of example, I suppose—-that 
he had never read a newspaper in all his 
life. He told us that but few men in all 
San Marino ever dissipated in that way and 
that there was perhaps not a dozen papers 
taken in all the Republic. Of course, there 
is not anything of the kind published in all 
the commonwealth of San Marino. Happy 
little country! Let the American pause 
here, however, and contemplate in his mind 
an election in the Republic of the West 
without one newspaper to hector the candi- 
dates or call men names. 

At the further tower we were shown the 
flag of the country—a great white banner, 
with designs peculiarly its own; one on 
which the three towers were to be seen. 

Here were mounted two little brass mor- 
tars, pointing their noses like little bull- 
frogs scornfully out over all the world 
below. They were the gift of the King of 
Ltaly, at the time of ascending the throne of 
his reunited country. They are about as 
long and about as large as ordinary cham- 
pagne bottles, though I should say they 
would be, when loaded, hardly as effectual. 
These two little playthings were all the 
artillery we saw in San Marino. 

I may observe here, however, that the 
pretty little fiction which we have so often 
read in the geography school-books about 
the standing army consisting of one man is 
too wide of the mark to be at all tol- 
erated with any patience. The avail- 
able force of the Republic is nine 
hundred men. The military discipline is 
severe and, like that of Prussia, includes 
all classes. Theuniform is less showy than 
that of Italy, and the side-arm is a sort of 
saber, and not at all like the short Roman 
sword, with its she wolf on the hilt. 





The three towers seem to crop out on 
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everything. They blossom on the hats of 
the policemen, on every gateway and wall, 
and shine on the buttons of all the officers 
and soldiers. 

The only coin mintedim the ‘Republie ts 
the five centime or one sou Piece, iu copper, 
Of course, the three towers are the notice. 
able feature on this.coin. 

As we walked along the brow of the 
mountain, toward the inn, I noticed a 
woman mowing grass on a very steep and 
dangerous slope. She was barefooted, bare. 
legged; “her hair hung down her back, 
blowing in the wind; and she swung her 
scythe with a strength and resolution that 
was refreshing to see. A rope was tied 
around her waist, and above her on a safer 
spot her husband held stoutly to one end, 
so as to secure her if she should miss her 
footing. How she did strike out and swing 
her long arms! What perfect confidence 
she had in the truth and strength of that 
tawny-bearded republican. 

One falls to wondering how many acci- 
dents (?) there would be to chronicle if thig 
sort of work was necessary and genefal in 
the greater but newer Republic. 

Our sentimental young lady wanted one 
of our party to go down and give the man 
a franc; but, as he evidently had the beat 
end of the bargain, so far, at least, as him- 
self and his wife were concerned, our young 
man respectfully declined. 

Our dinner—and it was an excellent din. 
ner, too—was made up entirely of San Mari. 
no products, though there was nothing in it 
particularly new or noticeable. You might 
get almost the same kind of dinner at any 
middle-class hotel in either Germany or 
Switzerland, or, for that matter, anywhere 
in New England. 

The wine, Iam bound to say, seemed to 
be the best we had found on the Adriatic, 
The old man told us he had made it himself, 
nearly twenty years before, from grapes 
that had first been hung all winter to dry 
in his house. 

After. tasting this wine and finding it so 
very superior, four bottles were opened 
simultaneously and set out before us on the 
snowy linen cloth, of republican manufac 
ture. 

We first drank a rousing health and a 
long life to the Republic. Then one of the 
ladies made a speech to the host on 
woman’s rights, which he did not under- 
stand, and ended by proposing the health 
of the man who held on to the rope while 
his wife did the work. We, the men of the 
party, protested, but drank to the health of 
the woman. 

Then some lady—I do not remember very 
clearly who it was—made a Fourth-of-July 
speech about our own Great Republic, and 
again our glasses were baptized in wine. 
How the old host did enjoy it all; and how 
he waddled about as he brought us our 
food with his own hands; and how he 
rocked from foot to foot and shook his fat 
proportions as he stood behind our chairs 
and waited for our orders. 

At last the splendid dinner was nearly 
finished and we were very near to the bot- 
tom of our bottles. One more glass re 
mained in each. Somebody now arose, 
with the very least assistance in the world, 
and fired a speech of thanks at the helpless 
old host, and then he proposed his health. 
This was agreed to with a huzza, and each 
man seized a bottle by its black neck, as if 
he would throttle it on the spot. The bot 
tles were afterward emptied into the glasses, 
and then the golden, gleaming, unbottled 
sunshine that the fat old host had corked 
up twenty years before, when he was per 
haps neither so old nor so fat, went whirl- 
ing, eddying, swimming about the glasses 
But in the center of each little whirlpool 
there gathered a group of black little 
objects, as if bent on holding a convention 
there and then, 

The ladies looked down into the glasses 
and giggled. But the men were too glorious 
now to hesitate at trifles. 

I may depart from the subject here long 
enough to suggest that it was perhaps the 
best year for flies twenty years ago, when 
that fat old bost of the Republic of Sap 
Marino bottled his wine, that there had 
been for a long, long time. 

The sentimental young lady said ahe had 
four, and proceeded calmly to fish them 
out with her fork. There was 8 young 
doctor of the party, who said he thought he 
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“pad caught two; but that they swam around 


go fast that hecould not count them. Then 
bis mind took an anatomical turn, and he 
gravely asserted that they were perhaps the 
peat preserved flies to be found outside of 
the Catacombs of Egypt. 

The man who was making the speech to 
the host refused to be interrupted, but kept 
firing his Fourth-of-July sentiments right 
jnto San Marino, as represented by its inn- 
keeper, whom I may here add had twice 
been president of the Republic. 

The speaker, as he proceeded, became 
eloquent beyond measure. He sailed the 
American eagle gloriously over the broken 
crags of San Marino and perched his garru- 
lous bird on every tower of the Republic, 
And then, in a fit of enthusiam and burst 
of uncommon eloquence, forgetting all 
about the flies, he drained his glass at a 
gulp and sat down. 

When a lady rated him about it next day, 
he said ‘‘the flies were all in your eye.” 
But when a man reminded him one day of 
his peculiar disregard for flies and disre- 
spect for their dead, like a true American 
abroad, he wanted to fight; and now, when 
you mention San Marino to him, he will ask 
you if you think it possible for Grant to be 
the third-time President. 

We took a nap after that, and as the sun 
went down we again stood on the high 
natural battlements of San Marino, prepara- 
tory to making tbe descent. 

The sea seemed almost under us, although 
twenty miles away. I think there was a 
thousand sails in sight on the still, blue 
Alriatic, and they were sails of all colors 
and forms and conditions. Nothing looks 
more beautiful on all the sea than one of 
these Venetian vessels, with its great yellow 
sails and its red cross in the center. 


What a barren and broken land is this 
of San Marino. If there is asingle spot of 
ten acres in extent of decent level land in 
allthe Republic I did not see it; and one 
can easily see every foot of land within its 
lines from the high, tower-topped rocks. 
You see some flocks of goats and some 
cows, and you see at the base of the great 
bluff some vines and fruit; but the ground 
seems a cold, heartless, and inhospitable 
soil. All the streets are walled and bedded 
in masonry, to prevent the soil from wasb- 
ing away; and often you see great walls 
built to keep the cold, blue, and barren 
ground from sliding down the mountain- 
sides. 

Standing here and looking toward the 
sea, one can easily understand why this 
place kept its independence; for this one 
road must nine-tenths of the year be so 
muddy and broken as to be impassable. 

At first the good old Saint Marino came 
here to escape persecution and took refuge 
in these high rocks, No doubt he had 
some few followers with him. And then 
itmay easily be imagined that his gentle 
life and nature drew the rude mountaineers 
around him; and when his long life was 
finished his patriarchal form of govern- 
ment fell on some worthy survivor, and so 
on till it took some form not unlike the pres- 
ent system of government. For the first 
few centuries there was certainly nothing 
whatever to tempt the conqueror to San 
Marino. And, finally, when it had a little 
Importance, its natural defenses protected 
it, till at last it became the fashion of the 
world to respect it. And now it is perhaps 
the most secure and independent govern- 
ment in all the world, for who would lay 
bands upon or give any law or direction to 
little San Marino? 

One would hardly believe it, but do you 
know these people really imagine that it is 
their own wisdom and valor and good 
Management that has carried them so 
securely through so many centuries? It is 
Teally true, and to talk with one of the 
Officers on this subject is one of the fresh- 
est and most interesting and amusing 
things I know. 

Away out over the Apennines and Alps 
toward sunset, the man pointed out abridle. 
trail that led to Florence; but this and the 
Wagon-road by which we had entered were 
really the Only ways of reaching the cap- 
Ital of the oldest republic in the world. 

There was a little headache in the party, 
Perhaps, as we shook hands with the ex- 
President, the keeper of the Good Inn, and 
the “maker of old and excellent wine. 
mo one complained. I asked this 











fat and good-natured old man of many 
vocations if he had ever been a tailor 
and a mayor of his town. When he shook 
his head, I told him that we hada man in 
our Republic that would beat him all to 
pieces. Then the ex-president bowed, and 
said: “When you return, give him my 
compliments.” Poor, dear innocents! 
They seem to think we of America are hud- 
dled all up together and are awakened by 
the same cock’s crow. 

I could not help looking all the time, as 
we corkscrewed our way down the hill 
away up the sea-coast toward Ravenna’ 
where Dante lies buried and where Byron 
lived two years of his brief life and wrote 
some of his best and most of his very worst 
pieces. 

Nearly thirty miles away the strange old 
town, that has retired from the sea, as if at 
last weary of life and labor, lay like a white 
spot in the broad valley. What constant 
and sharp contrasts one comes upon here 
in this land of fruits and flowers! Moun- 
tains to-day and valleys to-morrow ; snows 
of the Alps at noon and the soft, sweet 
summer of Como at night. 

RAVENNA, ITALY, 1874. 
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AUTUMN. 
BY EMILY E. FORD. 


Tue earth hath a garment of glories, 
That mantles the wood and the field; 

A raiment embroidered with stories 
Of Autumn’s munificent yield. 

Her kingdom is noble and spacious, 
Her gold and her crimson are fair; 
The gleams of her jewels are gracious, 

Her coinage is ruddy and rare. 


The musk of her wine-press still lingers, 
To hold it the fond air is fain; 
The touch of her magical fingers 
Hath left on each gay leaf a stain. 
Her robe, when so noiseless she passes, 
As noiseless as shadow most faint, 
Tints gorgeously all the pale grasses 
With halo of glorified saint. 
But never the evergreens dwindle, 
Still green stand the tall feathered firs ; 
No fire in their cool shades can kindle, 
No leaf from the mother stem stirs. 
To the sound of her pipe and her tabor 
They murmur, but never bow down; 
She wastes on their constancy lator, 
Their children still cling to their crown. 
Ah! Queen, when so widely you wander, 
Do you chant some inarticulate words ? 
As your color you lavishly squander, 
Do you warn off the quick-startled birds ? 
Do you sing of the storms that blow seaward, 
The fleet storms of wind and of snow ? 
Do you tell of the drifting waves leeward, 
And the singing birds southernward go? 
Or do they, the tameless, shy listen 
To some dim, inarticulate tone, 
Till the mountains and meadows gay glisten 
And Autumn’s deep color they own? 
And, watching thy footstep’s blood-traces, 
They fly, a swift, terror-struck crowd; 
And, forgetting the Spring’s greenest places, 
They tremble before thy bright shroud. 
80, Queen, in thy rainbow dominions 
Is never the rush of soft wings ; 
The night-hawk ne’er soars on strong pinions 
And song never oriole sings. 
The partridge bas ceased his low drumming, 
The woods never hear his soft whirr, 
You never list humming-birds humming, 
Nor sound but a dropt chestnut-burr. 
ore 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
WHAT EXPERIENCE TEACHES ABOUT IT. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 











Sucn an institution as the Triennial 
Council of the Congregational Churches is 
an experiment ; and an experiment it will 
be for at least some years to come, unless it 
shall break down sooner by a refusal of the 
churches to sustain it—a failure which, I 
trust, will not take place. What this organ- 
ization is to be, what powers it will be al- 
lowed to assume, with what degree of def- 
erence its advice will be regarded by the 
churches or by the leaders of thought in the 
Congregational body, and, indeed, whether 
its usefulness will be sufficient to justify its 
continued existence are questions which 
time must answer. It remains to be seen 
what place this triennial meeting of mes- 
sengers from the churches will find for itself 
among the agencies which Congregational- 
ists use for the edification of their own 
body, and for that higher and more catholic 
end, the advancement of Christ's Kingdom 
in our own country and through the world. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Council at Oberlin, in 1871, tried to 
do something toward helping the corre- 
lated institutions which the churches have 
more or Jess definitely recognized, and 
through which the contributions of their 
members have been directed to various 
departments of effort for the propagation 
and conservation of evangelical truth. 
The Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Home Missionary Society, 
the American Missionary Association, the 
Congregational Union, the American Edu- 
cation Society, and the Society for Pro- 
moting Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion at the West were severally commended 
in the amplest terms and large sums were 
called for in their behalf. 

In regard to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, it was proposed (not unwisely, in my 
Opinion) ‘‘ that a state organization be 
formed in every state, upon which shall be 
devolved the development and direction of 
the work in its own field to the extent of 
the funds it may raise.” It was vehemently 
urged upon the churches ‘‘that at once not 
less than half a million annually be devoted 
to our home missionary enterprise”; and, 
in view of the then existing ‘ financial 
embarrasments of the American Home 
Missionary Society,” the churches were 
earnestly exhorted ‘‘to make such prompt 
and liberal gifts to its treasurer as would 
enable it not only to supply the wants of 
its missionaries, but to extend the scale of 
its operations.” To expedite “the work of 
aiding to erect Christian sanctuaries in our 
home mission fields,” there was a vote 
‘* that, in the fadgment of the Council, the 
American Congregational Union ought to 
receive and disburse within the coming 
year $100,000, thus securing the erection of 
not less than two hundred church edifices 
where they will be permanent centers of 
saving influences in our new states and ter- 
ritories.” In behalf of the work prosecuted 
by the American Missionary Association, 
the Council recorded its conviction ‘‘that 
not less than $400,000 should be annually 
contributed by our churches for this pur- 
pose.” No definite sum was voted to the 
Society for Promoting Collegiate and Theo- 
logical Education; but the organization was 
highly commended for ‘‘ its simple machin- 
ery, its comprehensive policy, and its suc- 
cesses already achieved,” and, in another 
connection, the Council certified its desire 
and hope ‘‘that a further endowment of 
$100,000 each may, as soon as possible, be 
secured for the Oberlin, Chicago, and Pa- 
cific seminaries,” besides another sum of 
$50,000 to be raised for a seminary building 
at Oberlin. 

It would have been interesting and it 
might have been instructive if at the end 
of three years, inquiry had been made con- 
cerning the effect of those resolutions, and 
especially of the resolutions touching the 
amounts of money to be raised for various 
organizations. How much of the $1,500,- 
000 that was to be raised for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, how much of the $1,200,- 
000 for the American Missionary Associ- 
ation, how much of the $800,000 for the 
Congregational Union did those important 
institutions realize? How much has the 
aggregate of their receipts for the last three 
years exceeded the aggregate for the pre- 
ceding period of three years? How much 
of the income at each treasury since the 
Oberlin Council may we reasonably set 
down as the part which would not have 
been contributed but for the generous voting 
done by the Council? Is there any tangible 
evidence that the income of those societies 
has been greater than it would have been if 
the Council had not undertaken to increase 
the contributions by its votes? 

I ask these questions not entirely at ran- 
dom, but because I am sure that the facts 
at which they point will show more effectu. 
ally than can be done in any other way 
what the powers are of this new organiza- 
tion. The facts that answer the questions 
are within the reach of any thoughtful man 
who will take the trouble to examine the 
annual reports of the societies referred to. 
Remember the questions and see what the 
facts are. I have ascertained from authen. 
tic information some of the most important 
facts illustrative of the effects wrought by 
the wisdom and generous voting of the first 
Triennial Council. 

'L For the Home Missionary Society the 
results were these: 










1, In conformity with the plan proposed 
by the Oberlin Council, auxiliary home 
missionary organizations were formed on 
the principle of devolving upon the Congre* 
gationalists of each state ‘the direction and 
development of the work in their own 
field.” The effect was to secure for some 
of the older Western states the appointment 
of two additional superintendents and sev- 
eral general missionaries, and a consequent 
tnerease of expenditure two or three times 
greater than the increase of contributions 
from the same states. 

2. What the effect was of the Council’s 
urgent call for ‘‘ not less than half a million 
annually,” to be raised ‘‘at once,” may be 
considered doubtful. It may be said that 
the ‘not less than half a million annually” 
in the demand was high-sounding rhetoric. 
The response is matter of arithmetic. For 
the year ending March 81st, 1872, the re- 
ceipts of the Society were $294,566—almost 
three-fifths of the “half a million.” It 
would seem that the time (a little more than 
four months since the adjournment of the 
Council) had hardly been sufficient for the 
full effect of the urgent call. But for the 
next year (ending March 81st, 1878) the re- 
ceipts were less, instead of being greater— 
only $267,691. In the year ending with 
March, 1874, there was some improvement— 
the receipts being $290,120, or $4,446 less 
than two years before. It would hardly be 
fair to say that the shrinkage of $26,875 in 
the year 1872-3 was the effect of the Na- 
tional Council’s generous and urgent votes; 
but the fact in regard to that year and in 
regard to the other two years may be taken 
a8 proving conclusively the importance of 
the Council as an agency for increasing the 
contributions to home missions. It is 
evident that, with a diminished revenue and 
with increased expenditures in the older 
states, the advice of the Council that thé 
Society should ‘‘urgently press the policy 
of invading unevangelized fields and send* 
ing its missionaries to the regions beyond” 
was not in the highest degree practicable. 

I have met with a suggestion that the 
executive committee at the Home Mission- 
ary Rooms are in the way to learn what 
that meaneth: ‘* Take heed to yourselves, for 
they shall deliver you wp to councils.” 

II. Has the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation had any increase of revenue since 
1871, when the National Council at Oberlin 
expressed “the conviction that not less 
than $400,000 would be annually contributed 
by our churches for this purpose’? This 
question, of course, refers to “‘receipts from 
the ordinary collecting fields’—that is to 
say, from “our churches”—and not to 
contributions from Great Britain or from 
the Southern States. 

From the rooms of the Association, 56 


- Reade street, New York, I have obtained 


an Official answer to this question. ‘We 
have carefully looked {nto the matter, and 
find that there has been no increase since 
that meeting”—the Natioual Council at 
Oberlin. That attempt, then, to increase 
the contributions from ‘‘our churches” was 
simply unsuccessful. 

Ill. As for the Congregational Union, 
my present information enables me to say 
only that there has been a steady though 
not rapid increase of its revenue for the last 
eight years, and that there was no marked 
change in the ratio of increase after the 
Oherlin Council. If anybody can find 
tangible evidence that the action of that 
Council in behalf of the Congregational 
Union made any addition to the contribu- 
tions for ‘Christian sanctuaries in our 
home mission fields,” I shall be giad to 
know it. 

IV. The theological seminaries at Ober. 
lin, Chicago, and Oakland may have gained 
something from the approval so justly and 
heartily bestowed upon them; but not one 
of the three has obtained the additional en- 
dowment of $100,000 which was voted to 
each of them, nor does it appear that of 
what they have obtained within these three 
years any appreciable part can be referred 
to the National Council as the procuring 
cause. The ‘‘ Council Hall” at Oberlin has 
been built; but the sum of $50,000 which 
was to pay for it, and which (if the influ- 
ence of the Council in such a case was worth 
anything) ought to have been promptly 
raised, has not yet been filled up. 

So far, then, as the experiment has pro 
ceeded, it does not yet appear that the 
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contributions of Congrégationalists to the 
various departments of American home 
evangelization are likely to be reguiated or 
stimulated by the National Council. This 
is what might have been expected in view 
of what the Congregational churches are 
and of what the Council is and must be- 
Supposed an:.logies between such a meeting 
of messengers from the churches’ ahd 
Methodist conferences, Episcopal conven- 
tions, or Presbyterian synods and assem- 
blies are delusive. Can the National Council 
control the churches? Can it control any 
church? Can it control the’ ministry— 
either of pastors or of ministers at large? 
Can it direct any pastor or other minister 
what to preach or when and how he shall 
treat any particular topic? Canit prescribe 
to churebes a schedule of yearly contribu- 
tions, with the intimation, express or 
implied, that not to observe it will 
convict a church of being not soundly 
Congregetional? Is there in its resolu- 
tions and recommendations addressed to 
churches or to ministers any force other 
than the force of: the self-evidencing light 
that may be in them or of the reasons by 
which they may be commended to accept- 
ance? Or, instead of all these questions, it 
may be enough to ask whether, asa mat- 
ter of fact, any church in the United States 
has, even once within the last three years, 
consulted the minutes of the Oberlin Coun- 
cil to find out what duty the Council had 
laid upon it? Or, is there any minister in 
charge of a gongregation who has ever 
thought of looking to those minutes for 
information as to his duty ? 

I incline to the opinion that the next 
Triennial Council, having learned some- 
qhing by a six-years’ experience of what 
such a body cannot do, will hardly at_ 
attempt to legislate in any way, formally or 
informally, concerning the contributions to 
be.taken in the churches—how many they 
shall be or how much—nor concerning the 
gifts of Congregationalists for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel or the voluntary asso- 
ciations by which those gifts are received 
and administered. 

Some may cry out: What is the National 
Council and what can it begood for? Per- 
haps I may try to answer that question, if I 
have another opportunity. 





STATE POLICE POWER AND RAIL- 
WAY CHARTER CONTRACTS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





CmeFr-Justice SHaw, of Massachusetts, 
defines the police power of a state as ‘‘ the 
power vested in the legislature by the con- 
stitution to make, ordain, and establish all 
manner of wholesome and reasonable laws, 
statutes, and ordinances, either with penal- 
ties or without, not repugnant to the con- 
stitution, as they shall judge to be for the 
good and welfare of the commonwealth 
and of the subjects of the same.” He 
further says: ** Rights of property, like all 
other social and conventional rights, are 
subject to such reasonable limitations in 
their enjoyment as shall prevent them from 
being injurious, and to such reasonable re- 
straints and regulations established by law 
as the legislature, under the governing and 
controlling power vested in them by the 
constitution, may think necessary and ex- 
pedient.” 

Judge Cooley in his ‘ Constitutional 
Limitations” says: ‘* The police of a state, 
in a comprehensive sense, embraces its 
system of internal regulation, by which it 
is sought not only to preserve the public 
order and to prevent offenses against the 
state, but also to establish for the inter- 
course of citizen with citizen those rules of 
good manners and good neighborhood 
which are calculated to prevent a conflict 
of rights and to insure to each the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of his own, so far as is 
reasonably consistent with a like enjoyment 
of rights by others.” 

Both of these definitions imply in the 
legislature of each state a large body of 
varied powers which are deemed necessary 
to the promotion of public order, the pre- 
vention of crime, the proper regulation of 
intercourse among its citizens, and, in gen. 
eral, the security and well-being of the 
whole community. These powers are based 
on the maxim Sic wtere tuo ut alienum non 
ledas; and, as remarked by an eminent 
fudge, it is the province of “legislative 








action to define the mode and manner in 
which every One miay so use his own rights 
as not to injure others.” “Whatever is 
necessary for this purpose in the way of 
regulation and restraint, whether applied to 
persons’ of property; comes within the 
police power of the state. The precise 
boundaries of the power may not always be 
perfectly clear} yet its general character 
and 6bject admit of no debate. ‘Every state 
possesses it, and no state can alienate it or 
omit to use it and’ yet conduct ‘a well- 
ordered government. This power is by no 
meaus destroyed, suspended, or rendered 
nugatory by charter contracts entered into 
by the state with private ‘corporations, 
whether they be railway or other corpora- 
tions. These corporations do not become 
a virtual tmperium in imperio in’ conse- 
quence of their charters. Like individuals, 
they are subject to the police ‘power of the 
state; and this power may be exerted in 
their regulation and control so far as the 
public safety and general good require. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in the Dartmouth 
College case, when discussing the nature 
of that provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which forbids the states to pass any 
law ‘‘impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts” and also holding that charters 
granted to private corporations come within 
the meaning of the provision, expressly 
said: ‘* That the framers of the Constitution 
did not intend to restrain the states in the 
regulation of their civil institutions, adopted 
for internal government, and that the in- 
strument they have given us is not to be so 
construed, may be admitted. The provision 
of the Constitution never has been under- 
stood to embrace other contracts than those 
which respect property or some object of 
value and confer rights which may be 
asserted in a court of justice.”. “The police 
power of the state, acting within its proper 
limitations, is, hence, not at all ‘disturbed 
by this provision. 

Judge Redfield, formerly chief-justice of 
Vermont, in his treatise on the “ Law of 
Railways,” holds the following language: 

** Railways, so far as the regulation of 

their own police affecting the public safety, 
both as to life and property, and also the 
general police power of the state, asto their 
unreasonable disturbance of and _inter- 
ference with othér rights, either by noise of 
their engines in places of public concourse, 
as the streets of a city, or damage to prop- 
erty, either in public streets or highways o: 
escaping from the adjoining fields, there 
can be no question whatever are subject to 
the right of ‘legislative control. And this 
right extends not only to the matters 
enumerated, but to an infinite variety of 
other matters coming into the same general 
description of the public police and the 
police of the railways, of the importance or 
necessity of which the legislature must be 
the judge.” 
_ Insupport of this statement, the Judge 
refers to a list of cases decided by the 
courts, in which the police power of the 
state over railways has been asserted and 
maintained. The uniform doctrine of the 
courts, as Judge.Cooley observes, is that the 
clause of the Constitution, which refers to 
‘the obligation of contracts” ‘‘does not so 
far remove from state control the rights and 
properties which depend for their existence 
orenforcement upon contracts as to relieve 
them from the operation of such regulations 
for the good government of the state and 
the protection of the rights of individuals as 
may be deemed important. All contracts 
and all rights, it is held, are subject to this 
power, and regulations which affect them 
may not only be established by the state, 
but must also be subject to change from 
time to time with reference to the general 
well-being of the community, as circum- 
stances change or as experience demon- 
strates the necessity.” 

Conceding, then, the existence of the 
police power of the states and the broad 
extent of its applications, what is the limit 
of its exercise in respect to private corpor- 
ations,as imposed by the Constitution of 
the United States? We quote, as follows, 
the answer of Judge Cooley to this. ques. 
tion: 

‘* The limit to the exercise of the police 
power in these cases must be this: The 
regulations must have reference to the com- 
fort, safety, or welfare of society; they 
must not be in conflict with any of the 
provisions of the charter; and they must 
not under pretense of regulation, tuke 
from the corporation any of the essential 
rights and privileges which the charter 
confers. In short, they must be police reg- 





ulations in fact, and not amendments of the 
charter in curtailment of the ‘corporate 
franchise.” 

Judge Cooley does not base this limitation 
upon his own épse dizit, but sustains it by a 
list of judicial authorities. The substance 
of the limitation is this: The police power 
of the state must bot destroy or impair the 
corporate franchise or act in conflict with 
the charter under which the franchise is 
held. It can come up to this point in the 
way of regulation, but here it must stop. 

The question of absorbing present inter- 
est to the peopleis the application of this 
doctrine. The constitution of Illinois, for 
example, declares railroads to be public 
highways, free to all persons for the trans- 
portation of their persons and property 
thereon, under such regulations as may. be 
prescribed by law. It further says that the 
legislature of the state “ shall from time to 
time pass laws establishing maximum rates 
of charges for the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight on the different railroads of 
the state.” It also declares that the legis- 
lature ‘‘ shall pass Jaws to correct abuses 
and prevent unjust discrimination and ex- 
tortion in the rates of freight and passenger 
tariffs on the different railroads in the 
state.’ It contains numerous other pro- 
visions bearing upon the regulation of 
railroads in respect to the issue andtransfey 
of stock, the election of directors, the con- 
solidation of companies, etc. Do these 
provisions, especially those that ‘refer to 
passenger and freight rates, place the con- 
stitution of Illinois in conflict with that of 
the United States? Essentially the same 
question is raised by the Potter law of 
Wisconsin. The great legal point at issue 
in the ‘‘Railway War” is whether the 
states can undertake to regulate the charges 
of railway corporations, and whether the 
regulations which have been made by legis- 
lative authority do, in fact, impair ‘‘ the 
obligation of contracts.” 

It seems to us that the police power of a 

state, so far forth as the right to fix maxi- 
mum rates is concerned, is a part of every 
railway charter, existing anterior to the 
charter; and, herce, that the latter is sub- 
ject to this right. If railroads be public 
highways and if the corporations owning 
them ere common carriers, then so far they 
come under the general principle of pudlici 
juris; and the right to regulate them in re- 
spect to their charges, and especially to 
‘prevent unjust discrimination and extor- 
tion in the rates of freight and passenger 
tariffs,” is as real as any other right of regu- 
lation, provided. it does not impair ‘‘ the 
obligation of contracts.” Whether such 
regulation in any given case does impair 
this obligation is a question of fact to be 
determined by a court of justice, in view 
of the character and effects of the regu. 
lation itself. The contract between the 
state aud arailway company chartered by 
it is not a general license for the latter to 
do whatever it pleases. It cannot plead its 
charter in connection with the Constitution 
of the United States as a protection for ex- 
tortion and unjust discriminations, The 
police power of the state may say to it 
that these things sball not be done; and if 
it claims that the exercise of this power is 
inconsistent with its chartered rights, as 
protected by the Constitution, then it raises 
a question which the courts must settle, 
Whether the remedy proposed will cure the 
evil is another question. The remedy is 
within the legal province of the states. The 
abuse of it, and not its proper use, is the only 
thing of which railway corporations can 
justly complain. If they assert such an 
abuse, the burden of proof rests upon them 
to show the fact, since the presumption is 
always in favor of a law enacted in due 
form. 

The language of Chancellor Walworth, 
in the case of Beekman vs. the Saratoga 
and Schenectady Railway Company, as re- 
ported in Redfield’s “American Railway 
Cases,” is very explicit as to the power of 
the state to regulate railway charges. We 
quote as follows: 

“The objection that the corporation is 
under no legal obligation to transport pro- 
duce or passengers upon this road and ata 
reasonable expense is unfounded in fact. 
The privilege of making a road and taking 
tolls thereon is a franchise, as much as the 
establishment of a ferry or a public wharf 


and taking tolls for the use of the same. 
The public have an interest in the use of a 
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for the damages sustained if the 

refuse to transport an individual ae 
property, without any reasonable excuse 
upon being paid the usual rate of fare, The 
legislature may also from time to time Teg- 
ulate the use of the franchise and limit the 
amount of toll which it shall be lawful to take 
inthe same manner as they may regulate 
the amount of tolls to be taken at a ferry or 
for grinding at a mill, unless they have de. 
prived themselves of that power by a legis. 
lative contract with the owners of the 


—— A 








An ordinary charter certainly contains no 
such relinquishment of power; and, hence, 
this opinion of Chancellor Walworth covers 
the whole question and settles it in favor of 
the police power of the state by very high 
judicial authority. 





ON A DISAGREEABLE PERSON, 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








Nor an interesting study, I confess. 

Clownish in his instincts, clearly—more o 
less ; 

Flavored with plebeian tincture as to style, 
Actively unpleasant in his very smile. 


An I-know-not-what about him that offends ; 
Strikes aversion to one’s very finger-ends ; 
Makes you loath to bring your inner thought 
to view, 

Lest bis contact disillusion it and you, 


With the accent of a scholar and all that, 

Yet his culture seems as casual as his hat; 
Skinu-deep only, mere veneering, cheap and 
thin, 

While the man’s essential coarseness hides 
within. 


Steeped in amour propre oppressive to the core, 

Oozing dreary egotism at every pore ; 

And without the graceful breeding, courteous 
tact, 

Teach your egotist to flatter and attract. 


There’s in all his composition not a whit 

Of that pungent effervescence we call wit. 

Should you crack a joke before him, he won't 
take, 

Though the kernel be dissected for bis sake. 


They’ve a pat Italian saying hits him off— 
Non simpatico ; complexion, gesture, cough. 
Mephistopheles with all the spice omitted ; 
Crudely saturnine and really to be pitied, 


For to criticise his make-up seems unfair ; 

Nature furnished wbat material she could 
spare ; 

He was doubtless not consulted at the start 

If he’d choose some other sort of head or 
heart. 


Well, the aggravating climax was left out: 

She forebore to curse him with one grain of 
doubt ! 

Of his low estate to spare him all suspicions 

Was, methinks, the most considerate of 
omissions. 

Could an afterthought of hers that lack sup- 
ply, 

Sure in spasm of self-pity be would die. 

*Tis the compensation sometimes doled to 
such ; 

Since to be a fool—and know it—were too 
much! 

A 


FATHER THEINER’S LETTERS TO 
PROFESSOR FREIDRICH. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 





Proressor FRrrepricu, of Munich, has 
lately published in the Cologne Gazette twelve 
letters addressed to him by Father Theiner. 
The earliest of these is dated August 30th, 
1870, and the latest March 9th, 1878. The 
Ultramontane party bas pretended that 
these letters are not authentic—that being 
their only way of escape from this unpleas- 
antstateof affairs. But Prof. Friedrich bas 
appealed to a tribunal of experts, who have 
compared these twelve letters with other 
original letters of Theiner’s, and they have 
pronounced all twelve perfectly authentic. 
The very addresses of these letters, bearing 
as they do the post-office marks, bear testi- 
mony to their authenticity. The Ultramon. 
tanes, therefore, must accept the situation. 
It was Theiner that wrote them, Their 
importance is all the greater as this friar 
was in just the position at Rome to speak 
understandingly of all the subjects he dis- 
cusses, and no one can deny his compe- 
tence, his knowledge of men and of affairs. 

Now the lessons derivable from these 
twelve letters seem to us to be highly inter 
esting, and perbaps your readers will be 
pleased to have them laid before them. 

In the first place, we see here what 
Father Theiner thought of the VaticaD 





railroad, and the owners may be prosecuted 


Council. According to him, this Counall 
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was distinguished only for the plain ab- 
sence of the Holy Ghost. In the eleventh 
letter Father Theiver approves of the let- 
ters published in the Augsburg Gazette cdn- 
cerning the intrigues of the Court of Rome 
and of the Jesuits in the Council itself. He 
approves of the pamphlet condemned by 
the bishops of the majority and entitled 
“Ce qui se passe au Concile”—a pamphlet 
edited by 2 layman but inspired by a bish- 
op. He also approves of the opuscule enti- 
tled ‘‘ La derniére heure du Concile,” as also 
of the “Défense de Mgr. Maret” and the 
“Défense du journal de M. le Professeur 
Friedrich.” He even describes the latter 
work as ‘‘splendid” (seventh letter). In 
tbat same letter he commends the courage 
of the Deutscher Merkur, an Old Catholic 
journal, which has opposed with the great- 
est force the definition and the doctrine of 
papal infallibility. This seventh letter is 
dated September 8th, 1872, and the eleventh 
September 24th, 1870. (Sosays the author.) 

He describes the character of Pius 1X 
curiously enough. Pius IX, says he, in his 
eleventh letter, possesses only a very super” 
ficial knowledge—indeed, hardly any knowl- 
edge at all—of history, whether ecclesi- 
astical or profane, of theology, or of canon 
law. He is distinguished only for his blind 
old womyn’s faitb, which oftentimes even 
makes him ridiculous. When the Theolog- 
ical College was forced to sign the famous 
ipfallibilist address, Pius 1X observed, 
“with irony,’ that Monsignor Audisio had 
signed it. What are we to think of this 
Pope who is moved only to irony by such a 
signature? (5th letter), Nay, when the 
“ Epistola obscurorum virorum” appeared, 
Pius IX read them twice ‘‘ with indesc7ib- 
able pleasure and bad to hold his sides for 
laughter.” He had them read to him a 
third time in his library, and during this 
reading his delight and laughter were only 
greater. This man, adds Father Theiner, 
is ‘fa rare phenomenon” (9th letter). 
Hereupon the Christianisme au XLXe¢ Siecle 
observes: “Very rare, indeed, for this in- 
fallible Pope finds his delight, they say, in 
reading ‘ Paul de Kock.’” However it may 
be with this last trait, which does not sur- 
prise us and which will have full justice 
done to it by the truthful biographers of 
Pius IX, certain it is that these Hpistole are 
a criticism of the Council, What are we 
to say of this Pope who finds the highest 
pleasure in reading this criticism? Father 
Theiner affirms that no pope has ever been 
the tool of the Jesuits in the same degree 
as Pius IX. It is, says he, a true Pharaonic 
blindness. The White Pope, with his College 
of Cardinals, is always under the dominion 
of the Black Pope (2d letter). Every one 
at Rome, even his enemies, compassionate 
Pius 1X as the sad victim of the blind and 
wicked policy of the Jesuits (4th letter. 
Bat the most curious thing of all is the fact 
that, according to Father Theiner (11th 
letter), Pius IX despises the Jesuits from 
the bottom of his heart. 

Father Theiner’s judgment of the Roman 
Catholic bishops is similar to that he 
passes on the Council and the Pope. The 
episcopate, says he, in his eleventh letter, is 
ignorant. The truth must be told about the 
bishops, even if the result should be that 
they would appear, in the eyes of the 
public, to be liars and falsifiers. Here are 
men who, under the domiuion of a vain 
timidity, have “annibilated” themselves. In 
his third letter be accuses the German 
bishops of having been false to the cause of 
truth. In the fourth he speaks of, the 
“miserable” Mgr. Nardi, and history will 
Prove the correctness of the expression. 

But it is especially where he speaks of 
the Jesuits that Father Theiner gives us in- 
teresting reading. The Jesuits, he says, 
hesitate at no violence, at no vengeance ; 
but yet the day of judgment will come for 
them too (ist letter). In this same letter 
hespeaks of the Jesuitical Moloch and of 
Jesuitical despotism. He asks, on behalf 
of the Church’s and the people’s welfare, 
thatthe Papacy may be delivered from this 
vampire. Hardly has Garibaldi said any. 
thing stronger than that. But this is not 
all, He calls for heroes to enter this holy 
war, Unfortunately, he adds, the rising 
Sheration is too weak and is already to a 
great extent “spoiled by Jesuitry.” He 
tefers to documents the publication of 
Pom will open the eyes even of the blind 

éutite and Jesuitry, and which will | 
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show in characters of fire that the Jesuits 
have never sincerely sought the glory of 
God; but that they haye given ascendency 
to their own views by unholy meaus and at 
the expense of Christianity, and that at 
bottom they have been the greatest foes of 
the Papacy, the episcopate, and the entire 
clergy, whether secular or regular, when- 
ever their abominable opinions have been 
Opposed. 

In his second letter he calls attention to 
a pastoral of the Archbishop of Burgos, in 
1872, where the wicked intrigues of the 
Jesuits are admirably exposed. In the 
third he speaks of their impiety and of 
their colossal hypocrisy. He also signalizes 
& very important and very rare work on a 
Paraguayan bishop—Ber. de Cardenas—a 
true apostle, whom the Jesuits persecuted 
with the utmost cruelty. A life of this man, 
says he, would arouse feelings of horror 
for the Jesuits and would strip off the 
mask they wear, especially in their mis- 
sions. It would show that, contrary to the 
opinion generally held both by Catholics 
and Protestants, the missions are the most 
vulnerable point in Jesuitism. 

The time has come, says he, to commence 
the struggle with the Jesuits. If it be not 
commenced at once and with vigor, there 
is an end of science, and of the universities, 
he thinks, evenin Germany. He holds that 
in dealing with the Jesuits a mere volley of 
musketry is not enough; we must use Gat- 
lings (8th letter). He calls them ‘‘ a blinded, 
low-miuded set.” He accuses them of hav- 
ing secured the triumph of their eccentric 
opinions in the Council not out of love for 
the Church, but simply to gratify their own 
pride, at the cost of very great damage to 
the Church and the Holy See. He repre- 
sents them as first-class braggarts and char- 
latans, and if they were to be victorious 
society would be condemned to a horrible 
helotism. It is they, he thinks, that are 
really to blame for the gross ignorance in 
which the whole clerical order vegetates. 
Such men areagreat misfortune for church 
and state (11th letter). Hence, he approves 
their expulsion from Germany and he hopes 
they are now gone never more to return (8th 
letter), and that the shadow of a single 
Jesuit will never be seen there again (11th 
letter). In the 12th letter he accuses them 
of fighting only with dishonest weapons. 


These are weighty testimonies, against 
which the judgments of ignorant Romanists 
will not avail. They will endure as testi- 
mony which history will not suffer to be 
lost and which will enlighten all honest 
men, all sincere lovers of the light. How 
often have we Old Catholics been charged 
with exaggeration by timid Romanists, who 
walk as they are led; but yet we have only 
been saying the same things that Father 
Theiner now says. 

But we have not been content with 
merely affirming, as Theiner was. Wehave 
gone further and drawn consequences.from 
our affirmations. Here is where we differ 
from this religieux. We applaud his letters 
because they render homage to truth; but 
what are we to think of his character? 
Here is aman who even approves of the 
Emancipatore and who has the highest es- 
teem for Ddllinger; who even as late as 
Sept. 8th, 1872—more than a year after the 
promulgation of the new dogmas—bestows 
upon him the fine appellation of “ Nestor 
of Catholic Science,” despite his opposition 
to Rome; a man who thinks with Fried- 
rich, who disapproves of the weakness of 
Haneberg and the other bishops, etc., etc.; 
and who at the Theological College, of 
which he is sorry to be a member, draws 
up an address to the Pope condemnatory of 
Dollinger, Friedrich, and the Old Catho- 
lics! What laxity of principle! 

Nor is this one of the least weighty les- 
sons given us in these letters. This example 
of Theiner, giving the lie by his public acts 
to bis interior convictions, is a sad instance 
of what even the choicest souls of the 
Roman Church come to when they set 
their hearts on remaining in the plague- 
stricken bosom of their Papal Church. If 
the layman disgraces bimself when he sets 
his outer conduct in disagreement with the 
dictates of his conscience, what must we 
think of a priest—a man specially conse- 
crated to regard for conscience—who com- 
mits this crime? And yet this is the posi- 
tion of the most intelligent and most 
irreproschable aren in the Romanist clergy. 











Therefore, popery is an element that is 
deadly to the conscience of the individual, 
and nations should be on their guard, for 
they too have a conscience. Woe be to 
them if they suffer their consciences to 
remain in that pestilential atmosphere. 


rE 


TO THE UTTERMOST. 


A SONNET. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


OF his high attributes, beyond the most, 
I thank my God for that Omniscient eye 
Beneath whose blaze no secret thing can lie, 
In his infinitude of being lost. 
I bless my God [ am not wrecked and tost 
Upon a sea of doubt, with power to fly 
And hide, somewhitber, in immensity, 
One single sin out of his reckoning crossed. 
For even there, self-conscious of its thrall, 
Would spring the terror: “Ef he Knew the 
whole 
And tracked this skulking guilt out to its 
goal, 
He conld not pardon!’’ But, or great or small, 
He knows the inmost foldings of my soul, 
And, knowing utterly, forgives me all! 











TWO GREAT NOVELISTS CON- 
TRASTED. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 








THE most popular English novelists of 
our time are the late Charles Dickens and 
Charles Reade. This fact is proved by the 
number and variety of the editions of 
their works with which the press, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, appears to teem. Edi. 
tions illustrated and unillustrated, bound 
in the magnificence of Russia leather or 
the poverty of common paper; editions 
blue, brown, yellow, pink, purple, and 
green, glance out upon us from the win- 
dows of book-stores and periodical depots 
or are suddenly insinuated under our 
noses by the omnipresent newsboy, that 
tagged genius of the steamboat and rail- 
car. 

While examining the other day certain 
specimen volumes of the latest of these 
issues—one volume by the author of ‘‘ Pick- 
wick,” the other by the author of ‘‘ Peg 








Woffington,” etc.—we were prompted to 
reflect upon the characteristic differences 
in style and genius of the celebrated 
writers whose productions they embody. 

Even the superficial reader must re- 
mark that Dickens exhibits few if any 
artistic points in common with those pre- 
sented by his contemporary. 

In the order of their minds, in the prin- 
ciples adopted by themas means toward 
well-considered ends, in nature and scope 
of intellectual culture and constitutional 
no less than artistic temperament, these 
novelists stand as sharply contrasted as any 
two writers that ever lived. While both 
are possessed of large constructive and 
dramatic powers and a marvelous facility 
of invention, Dickens’s skill consists in 
throwing over the complex world of his 
characterizations a veil of humorous exag- 
geration, by which all persons and things are 
enlarged beyond the standard of Nature, 
and, while true in essence, are too often 
false otherwise, because unduly magnified 
in outline and detail. 

Dreading, it would seem, whatever is 
akin to stern realism of portraiture, he has— 
following, doubtless, the law of his own in- 
stincts—evolved from a faithful study of 
humanity creations which, if in part ob- 
jective, are yet so emphatically Dickens’s, 
so fused in the atmosphere of his artistic 
and moral peculiarities that we find it im- 
possible, under any mere change of circum- 
stance and condition, to mistake them. 

His vision is penetrating and many-sided, 
but forever between that vision ang its ob- 
ject there looms a prodigious mist of fancy, 
whose glamour does not result in artistic 
mirage or bouleversement of the true rela. 
tions and essential nature of what is seen, 
bat simply in artistic disproportion. It 
follows, therefore, that Dickens’s world is 
peopled by neither automata nor monsters, 
but by creatures of flesh and blood, genuine 
representations of an hundred diverse types 
of men and women—only men and women 
with features beheld, as it were, through 
the mediam of magnifying glasses. 

As regards the dramatic effects of ‘his 
tales, they are produced -by a process in- 
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indeed—but somewhat diffuse, hesitating, 
and slow. 

Now, turning from Dickens to Charies 
Reade, we are struck by the superior alert- 
ness of the latter’s genius, the brilliant 
rapidity of his inventions, the clear keen- 
ness of his imaginative summari:s, which 
have all the force of the most trenchant 
logic (and, in fact, what are the higher pro- 
cesses of imagination but a lofty, infallible 
logic?)—the philosophic insight which 
pierces to the core of truth and presents it 
uninvested with any disturbing influences, 
unmodified by any personal idiosyncracy; 
the triumphant common sense, hard and 
bright as a new guinea, which - never fails 
to ring true and to pass current in the pur- 
chase of practical experiences, that, first 
shrewdly analyzed, are afterward (if the 
material suits) endowed with the beauty 
and. vitality of bis fine creative intelligence. 
To the sharpness, the knowledge, the 
worldly sagacity of the Bourse and the 
Stock Exchange are superadded in Reade’s 
case tae happiest endowments of the artist 
and much also of the kindling sensi- 
bility and comprehensive appreciation 
of the poet. He is more distinctively 
dramatic in his works than Dickens or, 
indeed, any other of bis rivals. To borrow 
a favorite expression of his own, “‘ the tai] 
of his eye” (his artistic eye”) is always cast 
significantly toward the stage and the requi- 
sitions of histrionic performance. Perhaps 
this may be considered as, on the whole, a 
weakness. Perhaps it has leut to his nar- 
ratives a glare too perceptible of the foot- 
lights. Yet, for our part, we would not 
have the matter otherwise. Only see how 
this habit of writing with the theater in 
perspective has induced Reade to strip his 
stories of all superfluities and everything 
extraneous and unessential, so that his 
personages and incidents, from the first 
chapter to the last, move with unerring 
precision toward the goal of a long de- 
termined Genouément. Then how fruitful 
is his plan of legitimate surprises! Herein 
Reade’s ingenuity seems to us unparalleled. 
Look, for instance, at his ‘‘ White Lies” 
and his wonderful ‘‘ Cloister asd Hearth.” 
We are being confronted in both these tales, 
at every possible*turn, with events so novel 
and unexpected that our interest cannot 
die or even flag for a moment; and yet of 
the merely vulgar and melodramatic there 
is not the slightest truce. It is this last 
truth, the reconciliation of the sensational 
and artistic, which constitutes the charm 
of Reade’s genius and performances. 

Any otherautbor who dared use, or rather 
attempt to use his materials after the fash- 
ion he succeeds in employing would soon 
find himself flying in the face of Nature 
and probability, involved in a hopeless 
muddle of plot and plot and counterplot 
and surrounded by the disjecta membra ol 
vague purposes and impracticable designs. 

Besides the specialties of mind and plan 
upon which we have touched, Reade holds 
the spell of an exquisite style, racy, idiom- 
atic, and yet classically correct. He con- 
veys more of suggestive thought in the 
terse, compact sentences of a single page 
than Dickens does in five times that amount 
of space. Moreover, his scholarship is 
obviously of a very superior kind. We 
perceive the marks of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge training evidenced in a score of 
different ways, great and small. 

And, finally, Reade, far from:being solely 
a writer of brilliant, absorbing novels, is a 
somewhat philosophical thinker. His works 
abound with wise aphorisms and witb epi- 
grams often startling, but as often perhaps 
true. 

Above all, there is a something—hard to 
define, but ever present in his books—which 
draws the reader lovingly toward the man, 
no less than admiringly toward the writer. 
We picture him as a sincere, large-hearted, 
benevolent, though impetuous individual, 
whose creations are pot merely intellec- 
tions, who does not rest in self-satisfied 
complacency, gloating over the results of 
his labor, or going forth into the world 
chiefly to hunt up models for his next 
artistic study; but as one who can justiy 
declare ‘‘I look upon nothing human as 
foreign to my sympathies’—sympathies 
whicb, instead of partially evaporating in 
tearful descriptions of the death of “little 
Nells* and ‘‘littlo Paul Dombeys,” bave, 
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utmost in defending the oppressed, rescuing 
the innocent, and making more than one 
emancipated spirit “shout aloud for joy.” 
We understand from good authority that 
Mr. Reade is an active, practical philan- 
thropist. Some years ago, previous to the 
publication of ‘‘Hard Cash,” he spent 
thousands in “‘ protecting a sane man who 
had been falsely imprisoned in a private 
lunatic asylum,” this person being in no 
degree related to Mr. Reade. This is cited 
as only one example amongst many of his 
noble disinterestedness and humanity. The 
Christian feeling often manifested by him 
in his reflections and character painting— 
as witness the concluding paragraphs of 
**Peg Woffington” and “The Cloister and 
Hearth” —is, therefore, not a thing of rhetor- 
ical parade and idle verbiage. 

Long may he survive and continue to 
charm a host of intelligent readers, .the 
majority of whom, sooner or later, are sure 
to become his sympathizing friends. 





THE COTTAGE SYSTEM 


BY JOHN D. PAREER, PH. D. 








AmonG questions pertaining to the edu- 
cation of the blind no one now is more 
practical than that relating to the construc- 
tion of institutiong, The following plan is 
suggested to those engaged in this work 
or who, feeling that ‘‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” are devising liberal 
things for the blind. 

Institutions for the blind, in accordance 
with this plan, should be suburban, located 
near a large city, so as to enjoy its literary, 
musical, and religious privileges and the 
advantages of street railways, water, gas, 
and police regulations, but removed far 
enough to possess ample grounds. Grounds 
with walks and drives, containing a lawn, 
garden, orchard, pasture, grove, and play- 
grounds would require, at least, forty acres 
for the smallest institutions, and one hun- 
dred acres of grounds would not be too 
much for the larger institutions. 

The plan consists in having one large 
building devoted almost exclusively to gen- 
eral educational purposes, and cottages each 
accommodating from twenty to twenty-five 
pupils. Workshops should be detached 
from the main building and placed in the 
rear. The main building should be heated 
by steam, with radiators or pipes in the 
rooms. The engine-house, constructed in 
the rear for safety, may have the laundry 
in the second story. The superintendent, 
with his family, should be required to re- 
side in the main building and bave it under 
his immediate supervision. This system 
is thought to possess several advantages 
over the quadrangular pile system, now so 
prevalent in this country. 

It affords more room for general educa- 
tional purposes. The main building could 
be planned with strict reference to the 
needs of such institutions in the construc- 
tion and arrangements of its public rooms 
—such as chapel, library, museum, gym. 
nasium, and music halls. 

It affords more room for dormitory pur- 
poses. The household department would 
be always full, but never crowded, as new 
cottages could be added to meet all the 
necessities of growth. 

It is believed that there would be greater 
economy in building the larger institutions 
in accordance with this plan. The huge 
pile recently erected at Columbus, Ohio, 
for the blind will cost nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The quadrangular 
building at Flint, Michigan, cost nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, and is 
practically full with two hundred pupils. 
The main building according to this system 
need not cost over one hundred thousand 
dollars, and the cottages can be multiplied 
ad liitum at a small expense. After 
reaching a limit of about three hundred 
pupils, the quadrangular system utterly 
breaks down under the necessities of the 
case, while the cottage system only begins 
to show its capacity and economy. 

Home influences, so precious in the 
education of youth, would be retained and 
carried to all the pupils alike In this 
respect it would accord with the divine 
plan in establishing households. 

By dividing the grounds in the center it 
provides for the easy and complete separa- 
tion of the sexes, except in the presence of 
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officers and teachers. It thus avoids the 
dangers incident to an indiscriminate min- 
gling of the sexes and secures all the ad- 
vantages of co-education. 

It reduces the dangers incident to fires to 
&@ minimum. Should one of the huge con- 
solidated piles now used by the larger in- 
stitutions for the blind burn on a severe 
winter night, what a frightful loss of life 
and terrible suffering from exposure might 
result. On the cottage plan the main 
building, containing all the valuable collec- 
tions, might be rendered practically fire- 
proof. Should a cottage burn, the small 
number of students thrown out could be ac- 
commodated temporarily in the other build- 
ings. 

It reduces the noise attendant on larger 
institutions toa minimum. Three hundred 
persons, with thirty pianos and a large 
number. of organs and orchestral instru- 
ments, all crowded into one building tend 
rather to confusion. 

Students in the cottages can be arranged 
according to age and acquirements. 

Refractory pupils can be in a measure 
separated from the others and be more easi- 
ly restrained. 

It distributes the students in homes and 
tends to avoid that segregation which is 
one of the worst evils connected with edu- 
cating the blind. 

It is more hygienic. The pile system 
masses the students in the larger institu- 
tions too much for health. + 

The cottage system accommodates the 
largest number of students in one institu- 
tion. With full power to appoint all the 
subordinate officers, teachers, and employes, 
which is absolutely necessary to render an 
jnstitution perfectly homogeneous, and 
with the physical conditions perfect accord- 
ing to the most approved models, it is be- 
lieved that a competent superintendent 
might conduct an institution on this system 
with a thousand pupils. 

It is wise in laying foundations to have 
regard to the size and weight of the super- 
structure. Ought we not to lay the founda. 
tions of our institutions for the blind in 
reference to the immense populations that 
will at no very remote period of time 
occupy the New World? 

There is an amount of conservatism about 
our institutions for the blind that is mar. 
velous. Instructors of the blind cling to 
alphabets and methods aud systems of the 
dead past with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause. Americans are also so thoroughly 
committed to the quadrangular system, 
there isso much capital locked up in it, that 
they will be slow to receive any other. 
There is nothing gained, however, in per- 
petuating venerable errors. 

If some benefactor of the human race 
would found an institution on this plan, it 
is believed that it would tend to revolution- 
ize our whole system of constructing in- 
stitutions for the blind. And what greater 
benefit can one confer than to open a foun- 
tain of ever-living waters that shall pour 
forth blessings upon the unfortunate to the 
end of time? 


LL TS 
Srience. 


Is an article in The American Journal of 
Science Prof. Dana claims that Mr. Darwin, in 
his work on Coral Reefs, has not sufficiently 
appreciated the influence of oceanic tempera- 
ture on the distribution of coral reefs. Of Mr. 
Darwin's discussions on the distribution of 
reefs and the causes imiting the same, Prof, 
Dana says: 

“This agency, the chiefest with marine life 
both for depth and surface, according to all 
zodlogists,is scarcely mentioned. There is one 
allusion to the subject on page 81. Mr. Darwin 
says: ‘I at first attributed this absence of 
reefs onthe coasts of Perp and of the Galapagos 
Islands to the coldness of the currents from the 
south; but the Gulf of Panamais one of the 
hottest pelagic districts in the world.’ Anda 
note is added, giving some sea temperatures of 
the region referred to. Thus the cause is sét 
aside even for the seas. along the Peruvian coast, 
although the mean winter tem ure of the 
water there is lower than existsin any reef 


oT nalt ta-anatedeseatt. 
are only small patches at Pana 
tem is tropiedl, does not dnnul the fat 
that the seas of Perg and the Galapagos are 

1d for corals. 


en temperature es 
ere is no use in Aisvudsing Other Wate vorsble 
conditions.” 
We cite the above excellent illustration of 
the intimate dependence of the distribution of 
anime] and, we may edd, plant life on tem- 





perature. And it is nearly as marked on land 
asin the ocean. It will be remembered that 
Dana came independently to Darwin's views, 
shortly after the publication of Darwin’s work, 
in 1846, while naturalist to the Wilkes U. 8. Ex- 
ploring Expedition. In his “Corals and Coral 
Islands” Professor Dana makes the following 
statement, which shows how this problem was 
solyed independently by these two naturalists, 
of similar observing powers and philosophic 
penetration : 

“Our cruise led us partly along the course 
followed by Mr. Charles Darwin during the 
years 1881 to 1836, in thee voyage of the 
‘Beagle,’ under Captain Fitzroy, and where it 
diverged from his route it took us over scenes 
similar to his of coral and volcanic islands. 
Soon after reaching Sydney, Australia in 1839, 
a brief statement was found inthe papers of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory with respect to the origin 
of the atoll and barrier forms of reefs. The 

threw a flood of light over the sub- 
ect and called forth feelings of peculiar satis- 
faction and of gratefulness to Mr. Darwin, 
which still come up afresh whenever the sub- 
ect of coral islands is mentioned. The Gam- 
ier Islands, in the Paumotus, which gave him 
the key to the theory, [ had not seen; buton 
reaching the Feejees, six months later, in 1840, 
I found there similar facts on astill grander 
scale and of a more diversified character, so 
thatI was afterward enabled to speak of his 
theory as established with more pornos 
than he himself, in his philosophic caution, 
had been ready to —_ His work on Coral 
Reefs appeared in 1842, when my report on 
the subject was already in manuscript. It 
showed that the conclusions on other points, 
which we had independently reached, were for 
the most part the same.”’ 


-.»-Edlund’s theory of electricity is thus 
concisely given in a late number of Les Mondes : 
We are to suppose the existence of a matter, 
subtle and elastic in the highest degree, ex- 
panded everywhere, not only in vacuum, but 
in the parts of space occupied by ponderable 
matter; and that two molecules of this ether, 
placed at a distance from each other, are mu- 
tually repelled along the line of their connec- 
tion and in inverse ratio to the squares of the 
distances. The electric ether then resembles 
an ordinary gas. As regards the relation of the 
ether to the rest of matter, we have merely to 
suppose that in the bodies called good electric 
conductors the ether which they contain—or, 
at least, a part of this—is displaced easily from 
one point to another. It is supposed that, as 
is the case with ordinary gas, the molecules of 
electric ether move easily and can be displaced 
with little force. If the ether isin a material 
body which isa non-conductor of electricity this 
mobility is arrested, being dependent on that 
of the molecules of the material body. If 
this non-conducting body is a gas or a liquid, 
with perfect fluidity, the particles of ether 
conserve their mobility. They are then trans- 
ported along with the particles of gas or the 
liquid. From this mobility of the molecules 
of ether it necessarily follows that the hydro- 
static pressure must be equal in all directions, 
as in liquids and ordinary gases, We may, 
then, apply to the ether the principle of 
Archimedes, that a body introduced into a fluid 
loses an amount of weight equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced; though naturally the 
question here is not about gravity, but about 
repulsion between the molecules of the ether. 
A great deal of light has been thrown upon the 
application of this principle by some of the 
well-known diamagnetic experiments of 
Picker. He found that a magnetic body hav- 
ing a magnetic force inferior to that of the 
piquid.ia which it is held in suspension is re- 
pelied bythe poles of a magnet, and that a 
diamagnetic body suspended in @ magnetic 
lignid is more strongly repelled by the same 
poles than if it were in a fluid or gaseous mass 
less magnetic. 

...-Sufferers from hay asthma may be inter- 
ested in the following interesting observations 
of Mr. Blackley, of England, on the connec- 
tion between the pollen grains of grasses and 
hay asthma, which we find in the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, They were be- 
gun in April and continued till the end of 
July. Inone series the air of a meadow at 
the average breathing level—4 feet 9 inches 
from the ground—was examined. Aslip of 
glass coated witha thin layer of a non-drying 
liquid was exposed horizontally. The daily 
results were tabulated. The highest number 
of pollen grains obtained on a surface of a 
square centimeter in twenty-four hours was 
880 on June 29th. Sudden diminutions in the 
quantity of pollen, when these occurred in 
the ascending scale between May 28th and 
June 28th, were invariably dueto a fall of 
rain, or to this anda fall in the temperature 
combined. The amount of pollen in the high- 
er strata of the atmosphere was examined by 
means of akite, which by being attached to 
other kites sometimes attained an elevation of 
1,000 feet. Pollen was found to be much more 
largely present at the upper levels than at the 
“breathing level”—“in the propéertion, in fact 
of 19to1. Abundant proof was also o! 
of the presence of fungoid spores in large 
quantities in the air. In one experiment the 
spores of @ cryptogam at 1,000 feet were so 
numerous that they could not be counted. At 
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a rough estimate they could not be less than 
80,000 to 40,000 to the square inch. That these 
organized contents travel through the air to a 
cqnsiderable distance was proved by 4 series 
ot experiments made in the outskirts of Man- 
chester, but within the boundary of one of 
the most densely populated parts and in no 
direction within less than one-third of a Thile 
of grass-land. The quantity of pollen was 
aboat one-tenth of that collected in the coup. 
try. 

.---Professor Andrews, of Belfast, delivered 
recently before the Royal Society of Edin. 
burgh an address ‘* On Ozone,’’ which givess 
more exact account of the present state of our 
knowledge of ozone than is to be found any. 
where else. Affirming the correctness of hig 
former conclusions, Dr. Andrews regards ozong 
as “oxygen in an altered or allotropic con. 
dition.” It is rarely found in the air of large 
towns, unless in a suburb when the wind is 
blowing from the country. It is rarely absent 
in five weather from the air of the country and 
is more abundant in the air of the mountain 
than of the plain. The permanent absence of 
ozove from the air of a locality may be regard. 
ed as a proof that this air is adulterated and 
impure. Its absence from the air of towns 
and of Jarge rooms, even in the country, is 
probably the chief cause of the difference 
which every one feels when be breathes the air 
of a town or of an apartment, however 
spacious, and afterward inhales the fresh or 
ozone-containing air of the opencountry. The 
address is printed in the Journal‘of the Scot- 
tish Meteorological Society for 1874. 


.+++Professor Lovering, of Harvard, in his 
recent very able address before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
has corrected a very common and widespread 
error concerning the velocity of electricity, 
Referring to Wheatstone’s experiment with the 
revolving mirror, he says that the anomalous 
results subsequently obtained by testing this 
velocity by telegraphic signaling through long 
lines of wire, both land and submarine, which 
gave a much lower figure than that of Wheat. 
stone, are due to a misinterpretation.. That 
electricity moves through a quarter of a mile 
of wire at the rate of 288,000 miles in a second 
is not evidence that it would move over 288,000 
miles in one second. Electricity has no ve. 
locity in the ordinary sense. The transmission 
of the electrical disturbance is proportional to 
the square of the disturbance to be trans- 
mitted; therefore the velocity varies with the 
length of the journey. 


....Advocates of the theory of spontaneous 
generation have thought that this theory was 
favored by the fact that cryptogamic vegetation 
is sometimes found in eggs. Wehave observed 
bacteria in the nearly fresh eggs of insects—a 
sign that decomposition has begun. Prof. 
Pauceri, of Naples, hada fresh ostrich’s egg 
given him at Cairo. He soon, however, noticed 
the appearance of dark blotches witbin the 
shell; and, having broken it open to ascertain 
the cause, he found that they were produced by 
the growth of minute fungi. He also states 
that the unbroken shell of an egg is per 
meable to liquids, and that these may in 
torduce germs into its interior. He has 
in fact, actually imoculated uncontaminated 
eggs with s fungus which he had obtained from 
the interior of one in which it had made its ap. 
pearance in a way apparently so mysterious. 
The Rev. M. J. Berkeley also states that he has 
found Cladosporium herbarum in the interior of 
ordinary fowls’ eggs. 

....MM., St. Claire-Deville and Debray have 
recently observed some remarkable properties 
in the metal rhodium which must excite at 
tention. If rhodium be precipitated by alco- 
hol from some of its solutions, it is in this 
state capable of decomposing formic acid 
—with liberation of heat—into carbonic acid 
and hydrogen. At aslightly elevated tempera 
ture alcohol in contact with alkalies is itself 
decomposed by this pulverulent rhodium, alka- 
line acetates are produced, and hydrogen lib- 
erated, When the action of the rbodiu®@ grows 
feeble, it is sufficient to wash the metal well 
and dry it in contact with pure air to renew its 
power with all its first activity. It is found 
that iridium and rutheni similar 
properties to rhodium. Hence, these metals, 
now only chemical curiosities, will probably 
become useful agents in effecting chemical 
changes. 

...-M. Marey has recently published, accord- 
ing to Nature, the results of experiments un- 
dertaken to determine by the graphic method 
what is the true movement of the legs in welk” 
ing. His results prove convincingly that the 
Brothers Weber were wrong in assuming thet 
the oscillation of the leg which is not in com 
tact with the ground is the same a8 that of 8 
pendulum; for when it is represented on s 
uniformly moving plane the line drawn is : 
straight, and mot acurved ove. The movemen! 
of the suspended foot is, therefore, uniform, 
depending on muscular action in com 
with that of gravity. 
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Missions. 


WHILE we expect to give a review of the 
s work of the American Board when we 
shall have received the annual report, a few 
potes drawn from the “General Survey,” 
already published, will be of interest 
to our readers. Upon the whole, the work 
has made more than the average advance dur- 





’ tng the last year. There are 26 more churches 


and about 1,000 communicants have been added 
to the rolls. The foreign missionary force has 
received a vet increase of 24, so that the mis- 
gions are in better working order than for 
many years. Drawbacks have been the fear- 
ful famine in Asia Minor, the murder of Mr, 
Stephens in Mexico and the temporary check 
of the work there through Romish intimida- 
tion, the intrusion of High Church Episcopa- 
Iians into the Mabratta field, the attempt to 
hinder the circulation of the Scriptures in 
Turkish and to prevent Mohammedans from 
becoming Christians, and the financial embar- 
rassment at home. The centers of special in- 
terest have been the Japan mission, where 
two churches have been organized. The one 
at Kobe, with 15 members, supports preaching 
at 9 places outside of the city and 7 of its 9 
male members are preparing to become 
preachers. Seven hospitals, under the supervis- 
fon of Dr. Berry, have been supported by the 
natives. The Micronesian Mission, where re- 
markable has attended the Gospel on 
Ponape and Pinelap. The missions to Romish 
countries show only preparatory results. The 
venerable Dr. Shauffler gives a very eneourag- 
ing report of prospects in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia. To the work of education the Board 
has given the labors of 25 ordained mission- 
aries, 60 women and several missionary wives, 
and about $90,000 a year. The supply of 
Christian literature has cost, in addition to the 
grants of the Bible and Tract Societies, $20,376, 
The medical work and the labors of women 
among women are developing to a gratifying 
extent. Of the 106 native pastors one-half are 
entirely supported by their congregations and 
the rest partially. These contributions have 
largely stimulated the activity of the native 
church. Through the agency of the Board the 
Gospel is being preached in 21 different lan- 
guages. 


The Spirit of Missions, in commenting 
upon the non-permanency of Roman Catholic 
missions, makes several very pointed quota- 
tions. One is from St. Francis Xavier, who, 
on leaving India, after having baptized thou- 
sauds, puts this sentence on record: 


“Tf you will in imagination search through 
India, you will find that few will reach Heaven, 
either of whites or blacks, except those who 
depart this life under fourteen years of age 
em their baptismal innocency still upon 

em. 


A second quotation is from the celebrated 


Abbé Dubois, who, when speaking of his own 
labors in India (1815), says: 


“During the long period I have lived in In- 
dia I bave made, with the assistance of a na- 
tive missionary, in all between 200 and 800 
converts of both sexes ; and I will declare with 
shame and co ion that Ido not remember 
any one who may be said to have embraced 
Christianity from conviction and through quite 

terested motives. Among these new con- 
verts many relapsed into Paganism, finding 
that the Christian religion did not atford them 
the temporal advantages they looked for in 
embracing it; and I am verily ashamed that 
the resolution I have taken to declare the 
whole truth on this subject forces me to make 
the humiliating avowal that those who con- 
tinued Christians are the very worst among my 





And the third quotation, which is from the 
words of a native convert in China to an En- 
glish missionary, shows the reason for these 
complete failures: 

“Twelve years ago we knew nothing about 
this doctrine; 12 years ago, though the Roman- 
\sts bad been here 200 years, we had not the 
Bible ; wedid not know what the Gospel was.” 


---.Mr. Boerrensen, of the mission among 
the Santhals, in giving his report for 1878, 
mentions a night journey which he took with 
& number of Santhal Christians. Having 
Walked all night and until 10 o’clock the next 
Morning, they reached a village, where the 
only shelter from the overpowering heat was 
& cow-house. Here the candidates for bap. 
tism were examined, and in the evening a mul- 
titude of people gathered around these humble 
Quarters to hear the Gospel. Next day the 
candidates, 19 in number, were baptized, in 
the presence of upward of 1,000 people, and a 
deep impression was made on the minds of the 
heathen. The Santhal missionary work, being 
toa large extent performed by native pastors 
tnd catechists, costs very little, as does also 
the erection of their simple houses of worship. 
Those of the converts who have labored in the 
tea gardens of Darjecling have won a good 
Teputation for order and industry. The mis- 
sion consists of 888 communicants, in 10 


. Of these 108 were received by bap. 
‘wom Laat yeor, 
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--..The revival among the Syrian Christians 
in Travancore, India, still excites much inter- 
est. About twelve of the Syrian churches 
and nine of those attached to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have been affected, although 
only the smaller number of the churchmem- 
bers in either communion have felt the re- 
vival. In the large town Kayankulam Rev. 
Mr. Fenn, secretary to the C. M. 8., found the 
seven catanars (clergymen) attached to the 
Syrian church of that place heartily enlisted 
in the movement. They were preaching in the 
vernacular, were using the Malaylim Bible, 
and were devoting much attention to extem- 
pore prayer and the singing of revival lyrics to 
Tamil tunes, The physical manifestations 
with which the revival is everywhere accom- 
pavied cease after a few weeks, while the solid 
results remain, and are manifested in the spirit 
of prayer, in the delight shown in the Word of 
God, rather than in the old Syrian ceremonies, 
in the union between different castes, and in 
the readiness to make Christ known to the 
heathen. 


.-.eThe 7 missionaries of the American 
Board in the Mahratta field, Western India, 
make an earnest appeal for re-enforcement, 
They represent that their number is not suf- 
ficient for the work already in hand at 
the 4 central stations—Bombay, Ahmednug- 
gur, Satara, and Sholapur; that the thre 
latter places are surrounded with towns and 
villages in which the Gospel cannot be 
preached for want of men to visit them; that 
no missionary can be spared for the instruction 
of a theological class (only one class has been 
taken through a course of study in 8 yeara); 
that the religious interest manifested in some 
parts of the large central state known as the 
Nizam’s Dominions warrants the opening of 
anew station; and that, since four millions of 
Mabrattas have no means of knowing Christ 
save those offered by the American Board, at 
yeast 6,new missionaries should be added to 
the number already at work. 


....Rev. George Hall, of Madras, gives the 
following testimony to the influence of Euro- 
pean infidelity on the educated Hindu mind : 

“The objections to Christianity brought 
forward fifteen or twenty years ago are never 
heard now from educated young men. They 
have moved on into far more difficult and 
dangerous lines of thought. The purest un- 
belief originated by those who are calied pbi- 
losophers in Europe seems coming in like a 
flood on India. Our ——— men now carefully 
study‘the works of Darwin, Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Newman, Stuart, Mill, and Colenso, 
and from such sources draw their objections to 
Christianity. The opinion is widely spread 
among the best educated natives that Chris- 
tianity isan antiquated superstition, believed 
in by very few, even in England, who are ‘well 
educated.” 

.-.-Tbe Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has twelve new 
missionary laborers under appointment to its 
various wission fields. From want of funds, 
only one of them has as yet been sent forth. 
A lady missionary, in her desire to enter the 
service, furnished her own outfit and the cost 
of her passage to China, and hopes to be able 
to furnish her own support for the first two 
years. 


..- The Illustrated Misstonary News states: 

“Terrible barbarities are being aero 
in the colony of Queensland, North Australia, 
on the aborigines. The white settlers and the 
police whom they have appointed to protect 
them esteem the life of a black as of less value 
than thatof adog. Whole villages are some- 
times slaughtered, including women and chil- 
dren, on the slightest pretext, under plea of 
justice, Wholesale murder is es ed 
sport.” 

.... Although the English chaplains did not 
participate in the recent union services at Cal- 
cutta, the revival has not been without effect 
upon the High Church party there. An earnest 
conference has recently been held by the prin- 
cipal ministers and laymen of Calcutta, Bishop 
Milman presiding, to consider how the preach- 
ing and the services of tae chaplains may be 
rendered more effective. 


....The Norwegian “Mission, which has ten 
stations and 126 members in the Zulu Country 
is at present suffering from internal dissen’ 
sions. The missionary Bishop Schreuder has 
separated from the society, and an independent 
organization has been formed for his support 
in Christiania. Thus the missionary house is 
divided against itself. 


...-After long discouragement, the Baptist 
Mission among the Chinese in Siam report, 
65 baptisms in two weeks. 25 of these con- 
verts were baptized at Ku Buang, where a con" 
gregation consisting of 84 members was 
organized on that day. The converts at once 
made their subscriptions for the support of 
the Gospel. 


.»seThe Baptist mission in Poland is grow- 
ing rapidly. The mission fleld extends over 
400 miles, Chapcls have been erected at a 
number of places, twelve missionaries are ens 
gayed in the work, and there are 1,162 church: 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8. 
THE TWO COMMANDMENTS.—Magx xu, 
28-34. 








It is cause for profound gratitude that Jesus 
condensed the most important matters into 
the smallest possible compass. He, packs the 
whole Gospel or the whole duty of man into 
a sentence go concise that the child may easily 
carry it all. This faculty is illustrated in our 
lesson, 

The scribe, or ‘“‘lawyer,” as Matthew calls 
him, asked Jesus a question selected for its 
difficulty. Matthew declares he asked it 
“tempting him.” He meant to ask a hard 
question. Had he proposed it to the leading 
philosophers or theologians of that day, or of 
this, the probability is that he would have 
drawn forth an extended and elaborate reply. 
Jesus, however, condenses the entire precept 
and spirit of the Scriptures into a direct and 
simple answer, which extorts from his ques- 
tioner the confession: ‘‘ Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth ’’; and which so influences 
the man that Jesus declared: “*Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God.” 

The first effort we may well make in this les- 
son is to foster this reply of Jesus in our 
minds and in the minds of our pupils. No 
rule of grammar or rhetoric or astronomy or 
etiquette or of morals is more worthy to be 
accurately and thoroughly learned. It is the 
highest form of condensed wisdom. 

The next use of these two commandments is 
their application as atest of character. Many 
are flattering themselves that because they 
are so fair before men they cannot be foul in 
the eyes of God. Because they are luxuriant 
in the culture of the world they imagine them- 
selves absolutely correct before God. Passing 
their deportment, however, let us apply these 
two rules to the thoughts and intents of their 
hearts. That demand of the one God that he 
be loved ‘‘ with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength” is a demand which, when faithfully 
applied, will wither to the’ very reots the most 
“luxuriant self-righteousness or spiritual pride. 
Its presentation by Jesus silenced the ques- 
tioner and laid him in the dust at the very 
door of the Kingdom, . 

The second part of Christ’s summary need 
not be overlooked. It does seem to rank far 
below the first, but man was made in God’s 
image and God has issued his edict for the 
preservation and care of his creature. To dis- 
regard man is, therefore, to disobey God, and 
mark how clearly the law is put: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Each one 
knows how well he loves himself, and herein is 
the standard for love to his neighbor. Who 
has come up to it? Who under it does not 
wilt down into the place of the transgressor ? 
Selfishness in every form is smitten here, and 
who is he who is not consciously selfish? Le, 
us enforce these two wonderful tests of charac. 
ter until our pupils are pressed clean over the 
edge of their self-righteousness, that they may 
drop into the arms of Christ. 

Butif this end is reached, if really one has 
abandoned self and accepted the Lord, still 
these rales of Chtist are full of use to him, 
He goes forth a new-born soul to live for his 
Redeemer. Temptations beset him, and of 
himself he is both ignorant end weak. Per- 
plexities are at times about him, he comes to 
crises where he needs decision, and he must 
decide aright. Happy is he, therefore, if he 
can fall back upon such roles as these of Jesus. 
He finds his heart drawn toward some thing of 
earth ; but his test condemns this love, for the 
Lord God must fill the heart. He finds him- 
self wrapped up in self as some new project is 
considered; but his test condemns this, too, 
for he must also love his neighbor. In what 
he owes to God and in what he owes his 
fellow-men, here is the standard, distinct and 
unimpeachable. If business, study, pleasure, 
play, or aught-else fill his heart in preference 
to God, he is wrong. If love of power, ease, 
eminence, wealth, or aught else make him un- 
mindful of his fellow-men, he is wrong. But 
where love to God rules and love to man 
guides, the life like that of Jesus will be a per- 
petual blessing. 

Sone 


It is one thing to have a Sunday-school 
in name, but quite another to have one in real- 
ity. A gathering of children on Sunday for 
general religious exercises and personal con- 
versation is by no means sure to be a Sunday- 
school, even though it is called by that name. 
Rev. J.C. Buchanan puts this clearly before 
teachers in a sermon on their work, published 
in the Hxvaminer and Chronicle, when he says: 

‘A Sabbath-school, then, must be a place of 
Sabbath instruction. You call those who 


gather therefor the benefit of ed organiza- 
tion ‘scholars.’ The scholar is one who is 


being instructed. You call the persons under 





member, 


oe 


7 


anda 


is one who instructs. But how, 
let me 


cab you have anything at all re- 
sembling instruction without persons proper- 
ly qualified to instruct? . . . You may 
attract many by the beauty of your room, the 
life and noise of your singing, the number of 
our concerts, the value of your presents. 
ou ie ! go rong aform of question and 
reply. You may distribute your books, and 
then quietly go home witha conscience void 
of offense and dismiss the matter from the 
memory till the next Sabbath comes and brin 
thesame routine, . . . But the reality 
you do not have a Sabbath-school. The teach- 
ers sre not teaching. The scholars are not 
learning. . . . There is much lesson-hear- 
ing. ere is no end of talk. There is no 
school.” 


So the practical question for each of us is not 
“Have we a satisfactory Sunday-school?” but 
‘* Have we a Sunday-school at all?” 


-e-*The Sunday-school Teachers’ Dec- 
alogue,” as given at the Chautauqua Lake As- 
sembly by Chancellor Haven and reproduced 
in Zhe Sunday-school Times includes the fol- 
lowing points : 
“I, Pray for inspiration, wisdom, and pa* 
tience.—It Tim. i, 24; James i, 5 
II. Have faith in your convictions.—Mark 
xi, 22; John xiv, 1; Heb. xi, 32, 33. 
Ill. Respect ae >: Mi) 
Matt. x, 29—31. 
IV. Understand your own purpose.—Prov. 
xvii, 24; Luke vi, 39. 
V. Obtain the attention and affection of 
our pupils.—Matt. vii, 6, 9, 10; I 
ess. ii, 7, 8. 
VI. Express thought precisely. Illustrate 
freely.—I Cor. xiv, 19; Matt, xili, 34. 
VII. Teach arrangement and classification. — 
Tim. ii, 15; Eccles. iii, 1, 11 
VIII. Christ’s test: Fruit.—Matt. vii, 16—20. 
IX. Review frequently.—Isa. xxviii, 10, 
X. Expect great results.—Eccles. xi, 1; 
Matt. xifi, 8. 
“* Thou, therefore, which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself.’ ’’ 


.-. It is a great deal easier to find fault with 
the Sunday-school library as it is than to im. 
prove its character or to find a good substitute 
forit. There is sound good sense in these 
comments of The Christian Union on the fre- 
quent suggestion that a weekly paper would 
be, as a matter of course, an improvement on 
books for children in the Sunday-school : 

“After all the talk about reforming the 
Sunday-school library, burning up its trash, its 
love stories, its heavy disquisitions, and having 
none but just the right books on its shelves, 
here comes a Vermont convention with the 
advice that the schools should do away with 
the libraries altogether. It was a teachers’ 
gathering, otherwise a most emphatic shout of 
‘No!’ would have gone up from the boys and 
girls, especially as it was proposed to substi- 
tute a weekly periodical in the place of the 
books. Would the ‘ weeklies’ be any improve- 
ment—such as would most likely find theiz 
way into the schools? It would not be long 
before they too would come in for a tremen: 
dous protest from one quarter and another. 
We believe in the libraries, and we believe, 
further, that they are not as bad as they are 
sometimes painted. Of course, improve them 
at every opportunity.”’ 


+»..Xou can always know a superintendent’s 
standard of quiet and order in a Sunday-school 
by seeing what noise and confusion exist at 
the moment he commences the opening exer- 
cises. He never begins the school until he is 
really satisfied with the quiet attained to. 
Teachers and scholars understand this. If he 
feels that entire silence is essential, he has it. 
He does not begin until it is secured. If he 
commences while the room isin disturbance, 
it is because he is contented to haveitso. A 
Sunday-school is rarely, if ever, more quiet 
and orderly than at its beginning for the day. 
Whatever a superintendent may sey as to his 
wish on this point, he proves by his action 
what is in his opinion essential. 


.... The “‘ talking superintendent ” is getting 
it on all sides. The editor of Zhe Farnest 
Worker thinks that, 

‘as a general rule, if the teachers are compe 
tent, the less speaking [from the superintend- 
ent’s desk] the better.” 

As to his personal experience while in charge 
of a school, the editor adds : 

*¢We never said anything we could avoid 
saying; nothing but the necessary explanatory 
remarks in making announcements. More- 
over, we considered a class of men who went 
around to harangue Sabbath-schools a perfect 
nuisance; nor haye we yet changed our mind.” 


...-A weekly teachers’ meeting for the 
preparation of the lesson should be kept up in 
connection with every Sunday-school, even if 
only one-tenth of the teachers can be secured 
toits attendance. Five teachers who attend 
the teachers’ meeting are likely to prove more 
efficient in the Sunday-school than twenty 
teachers who absent themselves from that pre- 
paratory meeting. 

»..-Memorizing without understanding is o¢ 
little value in the Sunday-school. But memos 
izing with an understanding is of great im. 
portance. Children can both understand and 
memorize more of the words of the Bible 
than they commonly do. Both the words and 
their meaning of the Bible lessons should be 
stored in the minds of children in the Sunday- 
schook 





whose care you place the childrea ‘teachers,’ 


utmost in defending the oppressed, rescuing 


the innocent, and making more than one 
emancipated spirit “shout aloud for joy.” 
We understand from good authority that 
Mr. Reade is an active, practical philan- 
thropist. Some years ago, previous to the 
publication of ‘‘Hard Cash,” he spent 
thousands in ‘‘ protecting a sane man who 
had been falsely imprisoned in a private 
lunatic asylum,” this person being in no 
degree related to Mr. Reade. This is cited 
as only one example amongst many of his 
noble disinterestedness and humanity. The 
Christian feeling often manifested by him 
in his reflections and character painting— 
as witness the concluding paragraphs of 
**Peg Woffington” and “The Cloister and 
Hearth”—is, therefore, not a thing of rhetor- 
ical parade and idle verbiage. 

Long may he survive and continue to 
charm a host of intelligent readers, .the 
majority of whom, sooner or later, are sure 
to become his sympathizing friends. 


rr 
THE COTTAGE SYSTEM 


BY JOHN D. PARKER, PH. D. 








AmoNG questions pertaining to the edu- 
cation of the blind no one now is more 
practical than that relating to the construc- 
tion of institutions, The following plan is 
suggested to those engaged in this work 
or who, feeling that ‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” are devising liberal 
things for the blind. 

Institutions for the blind, in accordance 
with this plan, should be suburban, located 
near a large city, so as to enjoy its literary, 
musical, and religious privileges and the 
advantages of street railways, water, gas, 
and police regulations, but removed far 
enough to possess ample grounds. Grounds 
with walks and drives, containing a lawn, 
garden, orchard, pasture, grove, and play- 
grounds would require, at least, forty acres 
for the smallest institutions, and one hun- 
dred acres of grounds would not be too 
much for the larger institutions. 

The plan consists in having one large 
building devoted almost exclusively to gen- 
eral educational purposes, and cottages each 
accommodating from twenty to twenty-five 
pupils. Workshops should be detached 
from the main building and placed in the 
rear. The main building should be heated 
by steam, with radiators or pipes in the 
rooms. The engine-house, constructed in 
the rear for safety, may have the laundry 
in the second story. The superintendent, 
with his family, should be required to re- 
side in the main building and have it under 
his immediate supervision. This system 
is thought to possess several advantages 
over the quadrangular pile system, now so 
prevalent in this country. 

It affords more room for general educa- 
tional purposes. The main building could 
be planned with strict reference to the 
needs of such institutions in the construc- 
tion and arrangements of its public rooms 
—such as chapel, library, museum, gym. 
nasium, and music halls. 

It affords more room for dormitory pur- 
poses. The household department would 
be always full, but never crowded, as new 
cottages could be added to meet all the 
necessities of growth. 

It is believed that there would be greater 
economy in buildinz the larger institutions 
in accordance with this plan. The huge 
pile recently erected at Columbus, Ohio, 
for the blind will cost nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The quadrangular 
building at Flint, Michigan, cost nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, and is 
practically full with two hundred pupils. 
The main building according to this system 
need not cost over one hundred thousand 
dollars, and the cottages can be multiplied 
ad libitum at a small expense. After 
reaching a limit of about three hundred 
pupils, the quadrangular system utterly 
breaks down under the necessities of the 
case, while the cottage system only begins 
to show its capacity and economy. 

Home influences, so precious in the 
education of youth, would be retained and 
carried to all the pupils alike. In this 
respect it would accord with the divine 
plan in establishing households. 

By dividing the grounds in the center it 
provides for the easy and complete separa- 
tion of the sexes, except in the presence of 











officers and teachers. It thus avoids the 
dangers incident to an indiscriminate min- 
gling of the sexes and secures all the ad- 
vantages of co-education. 

It reduces the dangers incident to fires to 
&minimum. Should one of the huge con- 
solidated piles now used by the larger in- 
stitutions for the blind burn on a severe 
winter night, what a frightful loss of life 
and terrible suffering from exposure might 
result. On the cottage plan the main 
building, containing all the valuable collec- 
tions, might be rendered practically fire- 
proof. Should a cottage burn, the small 
number of students thrown out could be ac- 
commodated temporarily in the other build- 
ings. 

It reduces the noise attendant on larger 
institutions toaminimum. Three hundred 
persons, with thirty pianos and a large 
number of organs and orchestral instru- 
ments, all crowded into one building tend 
rather to confusion. 

Students in the cottages can be arranged 
according to age and acquirements. 

Refractory pupils can be in a measure 
separated from the others and be more easi- 
ly restrained. 

It distributes the students in homes and 
tends to avoid that segregation which is 
one of the worst evils connected with edu- 
cating the blind. 

It is more hygienic. The pile system 
masses the students in the larger institu- 
tions too much for health. + 

The cottage system accommodates the 
largest number of students in one institu- 
tion. With full power to appoint all the 
subordinate officers, teachers, and employes, 
which is absolutely necessary to render an 
jnstitution perfectly homogeneous, and 
with the physical conditions perfect accord- 
ing to the most approved models, it is be- 
lieved that a competent superintendent 
might conduct an institution on this system 
with a thousand pupils. 

It is wise in laying foundations to have 
regard to the size and weight of the super- 
structure. Ought we not to lay the founda. 
tions of our institutions for the blind in 
reference to the immense populations that 
will at no very remote period of time 
occupy the New World? 

There is an amount of conservatism about 
our institutions for the blind that is mar- 
velous. Instructors of the blind cling to 
alphabets and methods aud systems of the 
dead past with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause. Americans are also so thoroughly 
committed to the quadrangular system, 
there is so much capital locked up in it, that 
they will be slow to receive any other. 
There is nothing gained, however, in per- 
petuating venerable errors. 

If some benefactor of the human race 
would found an institution on this plan, it 
is believed that it would tend to revolution- 
ize our whole system of constructing in- 
stitutions for the blind. And what greater 
benefit can one confer than to open a foun- 
tain of ever-living waters that shall pour 
forth blessings upon the unfortunate to the 
end of time? 


TTT, 
Science. 


In an article in The American Journal of 
Science Prof. Dana claims that Mr. Darwin, in 
his work on Coral Reefs, has not sufficiently 
appreciated the influence of oceanic tempera- 
ture on the distribution of coral reefs. Of Mr. 
Darwin’s discussions on the distribution of 
reefs and the causes imiting the same, Prof, 
Dana says: 

“This agency, the chiefest with marine life. 
both for depth and surface, according to all 
zodlogists, is scarcely mentioned, There is one 
allusion to the subject on page 81. Mr. Darwin 
says: ‘I at first attributed this absence of 
reefs onthe coasts of Pern and of the Galapagos 
Islands to the coldness of tbe currents from the 
south; but the Gulf of Panama is one of the 
hottest pelagic districts in the world,’ Anda 
note is added, giving some sea temperatures of 
the region réferred to. Thus the cause is sét 
aside even for the seas. along the Peruvian coast, 
although the mean winter tem ure of the 
water there is lower than existsin any reef 
region in the world, and is, therefore, ent 
of itself to exclude reefs. The fact that there 
are only small patches at Pana where the 
tem is tropiedl, does not dnnul the fat 
em Re 

‘or corals. hen temperature 

ere is no use in discussing other muita vorable 
conditions.” 

We cite the above excellent illustration of 
the intimate dependence of the distribution of 
animal and, we may add, plant life on tem- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


perature. And it is nearly as marked on land 1 


asin the ocean. It will be remembered that 
Dana came independently to Darwin's views, 
shortly after the publication of Darwin’s work, 
in 1846, while naturalist to the Wilkes U. 8. Ex- 
ploring Expedition. In his “Corals and Coral 
Islands’ Professor Dana makes the following 
statement, which shows how this problem was 
solved independently by these two naturalists, 
of similar observing powers and philosophic 
penetration : 

“Our cruise led us partly along the course 
followed by Mr. Charles Darwin during the 
years 1881 to 1836, in thee voyage of the 

Beagle,’ under Captain Fitzroy, and where It 
diverged from his route it took us over scenes 
similar to his of coral and volcanic islands. 
Soon after reaching Sydney, Australia in 1839, 
& brief statement was found inthe papers o 
Mr. Darwin’s theory with respect to the origin 
of the atoll and barrier forms of reefs. ‘The 
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a rough estimate they could not be less than 
80,000 to 40,000 to the square inch. That these 
organized contents travel through the air tos 
cqusiderable distance was proved by 4 series 
of experiments made in the outskirts of Man- 
chester, but within the boundary of one of 
the most densely populated parts and in no 
direction within less than one-third of a mile 
of grass-land. The quantity of pollen was 
about one-tenth of that collected in the coun. 
try. 

-+.-Professor Andrews, of Belfast, delivered 
recently before the Royal Society of Edin. 
burgh an address ‘‘ On Ozone,” which givess 
more exact account of the present state of our 
knowledge of ozone than is to be found any. 
where else. Affirming the correctness of hig 
former conclusions, Dr. Andrews regards ozone 
as “oxygen in an altered or allotropic con. 





pot end threw a flood of light over the sub- 
ect and called forth feelings of peculiar satis- 
faction and of gratefulness to Mr. Darwin, 
which still come up afresh -whenever the sub- 
ect of coral islands is mentioned. The Gam- 
ier Islands, in the Paumotus, which gave him 
the key to the theory, [ had not seen; but on 
reaching the Feejees, six months later, in 1840, 
I found there similar facts on astill grander 
scale and of amore diversified character, so 
that I was afterward enabled to speak of his 
theoryas established with more magni eg 
than he himeelf, in his philosophic caution, 
had been ready to ado His work on Coral 
Reefs appeared in 1842, when my report on 
the subject was already in manuscript. It 
showed that the conclusions on other points, 
which we had independently reached, were for 
the most part the same,” 


-..-Edlund’s theory of electricity is thus 
concisely given in a late number of Les Mondes: 
We are to suppose the existence of a matter, 
subtle and elasticin the highest degree, ex- 
panded everywhere, not only in vacuum, but 
in the parts of space occupied by ponderable 
matter; and that two molecules of this ether, 
placed at a distance from each other, are mu- 
tually repelled along the line of their connec- 
tion and in inverse ratio to the squares of the 
distances. The electric ether then resembles 
an ordivary gas. As regards the relation of the 
ether to the rest of matter, we have merely to 
suppose that in the bodies called good electric 
conductors the ether which they contain—or, 
at least, a part of this—is displaced easily from 
one point to another. It is supposed that, as 
is the case with ordinary gas, the molecules of 
electric ether move easily and can be displaced 
with little force. If the ether isin a material 
body which is a non-conductor of electricity this 
mobility is arrested, being dependent on that 
of the molecules of the material body. If 
this non-conducting body is a gas or a liquid, 
with perfect fluidity, the particles of ether 
conserve their mobility. They are then trans- 
ported along with the particles of gas or the 
liquid. From this mobility of the molecules 
of ether it necessarily follows that the hydro- 
staticpressure must be equal in all directions, 
as in liquids and ordinary gases. We may, 
then, apply to the ether the principle of 
Archimedes, that a body introduced into a fluid 
loses an amount of weight equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced; though naturally the 
question here is not about gravity, but about 
repulsion between the molecules of the ether. 
A great deal of light has been thrown upon the 
application of this principle by some of the 
well-known diamagnetic experiments of 
Pittcker. He found that a magnetic body hav- 
ing a ic force inferior to that of the 
}iquid.in which it is held in suspension is re- 
pelied bythe poles of a magnet, and that a 
diamagnetic body suspended in @ magnetic 
lignid is more strongly repelled by the same 
poles than if it were in a fluid or gaseous mass 
less magnetic. 

...- Sufferers from hay asthma may be inter- 
ested in the following interesting observations 
of Mr. Blackley, of England, on the connec- 
tion between the pollen grains of grasses and 
hay asthma, which we find in the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, They were be- 
gun in April and continued till the end of 
July. Inone series the air of a meadow at 
the average breathing level—4 feet 9 inches 
from the ground—was examined. Aslip of 
glass coated with a thin layer of a non-drying 
liquid was exposed horizontally. The daily 

results were tabulated. The highest number 
of pollen grains obtained on a surface of a 
square centimeter in twenty-four hours was 
880 on June 29th. Sudden diminutions in the 
quantity of pollen, when these occurred in 
the ascending scale between May 28th and 
June 28th, were invariably dueto a fall of 
rain, or to this anda fall in the temperature 
combined. The amount of pollen in the high- 
er strata of the atmosphere was examined by 
means of akite, which by being attached to 
other kites sometimes attained an elevation of 
1,000 feet. Pollen was found to be much more 
largely present at the upper levels than at the 
“breathing level”in the propértion, in fact 
6£19tol. Abandant proof was also ob: 
of the presence of fungoid spores in large 
quantities in the air. In one experiment the 
spores of @ cryptogam at 1,000 feet were so 
numerous that they could not be counted. At 


dition.” It is rarely found in the air of large 
towns, unless in a suburb when the wind is 
blowing from the country. It is rarely absent 
in fine weather from the air of the country and 
is more abundant in the air of the mountain 
than of the plain, The permanent absence of 
ozove from the air of a locality may be regard. 
ed as a proof that this air is adulterated and 
impure. Its absence from the air of towns 
and of large rooms, even in the country, is 
probably the chief cause of the difference 
which every one feels when be breathes the air 
of a town or of an apartment, however 
spacious, and afterward inhales the fresh or 
ozone-containing airof the opencountry. The 
address is printed in the Journal ‘of the Scot- 
tish Meteorological Society for 1874. 

«..-Professor Lovering, of Harvard, in bis 
recent very able address before the American 
Association for the Advance t of Science, 
has corrected a very common and widespread 
error concerning the velocity of electricity, 
Referring to Wheatstone’s experiment with the 
revolving mirror, he says that the anomalous 
results subsequently obtained by testing this 
velocity by telegraphic signaling through long 
lines of wire, both land and submarine, which 
gave a much lower figure than that of Wheat 
stone, are due to a misinterpretation.. That 
electricity moves through a quarter of a mile 
of wire at the rate of 288,000 miles in a second 
is not evidence that it would move over 288,00 
miles in one second. Electricity has no ve. 
locity in the ordinary sense. The transmission 
of the electrical disturbance is proportional to 
the square of the disturbance to be trans- 
mitted; therefore the velocity varies with the 
length of the journey. 


...- Advocates of the theory of spontaneous 
generation have thought that this theory was 
favored by the fact that cryptogamic vegetation 
is sometimes found in eggs. We have observed 
bacteria in the nearly fresh eggs of insects—a 
sign that decomposition has begun. Prof. 
Pauceri, of Naples, had afresh ostrich’s egg 
given him at Cairo. He soon, however, noticed 
the appearance of dark blotches witbin the 
shell; and, having broken it open to ascertain 
the cause, he found that they were produced by 
the growth of minute fungi. He also states 
that the unbroken shell of an egg is per 
meable to liquids, and that these may in 
torduce germs into its interior, He has 
in fact, actually inoculated uncont 
eggs with s fungus which he had obtained from 
the interior of one in which it had made its ap. 
pearance in a way apparently so mysterious. 
| The Rev. M. J. Berkeley also states that he has 
found Cladosporium herbarum in the interior of 
ordinary fowls’ eggs. 

....MM, St. Claire-Deville and Debray have 
recently observed some remarkable properties 
in the metal rhodium which must excite at 
tention. If rhodium be precipitated by alco- 
hol from some of its solutions, it is in this 
state capable of decomposing formic acid 
—with liberation of heat—into carbonic acid 
and hydrogen. At aslightly elevated tempers 
ture alcohol in contact with alkalies is itself 
decomposed by this pulverulent rhodium, alka- 
line acetates are produced, and hydrogen lib- 
erated. When the action of the rbodiu® grows 
feeble, it is sufficient to wash the metal well 
and dry it in contact with pure air to renew its 
power with allits first activity. It is found 
that iridium and ruthenium possess similar 
properties to rhodium. Hence, these metals, 
now only chemical curiosities, will probably 
become useful agents in effecting chemical 
changes, 

...+M. Marey has recently published, accord- 
ing to Nature, the results of experiments un- 
dertaken to determine by the graphic method 
what is the true movement of the legs in walk” 
ing. His results prove convincingly that the 
Brothers Weber were wrong in assuming that 
the oscillation of the leg which is not in com 
tact with the ground is the same as that of 8 
pendulum; for when it is represented on § 
uniformly moving plane the live drawn is ; 
straight, and mot acurved ove. The movemen 
of the suspended foot is, therefore, uniform 
depending on muscular action in comb! 
with that of gravity. 
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October 22, 1874] 
Missions. 


WuiE we expect to give a review of the 
s work of the American Board when we 
shall have received the annual report, a few 
notes drawn from the “General Survey,” 
already published, will be of interest 
to our readers. Upon the whole, the work 
has made more than the average advance dur- 





* {ng the last year. There are 26 more churches 


and about 1,000 communicants have been added 
to the rolls, The foreign missionary force has 
received a vet increase of 24, so that the mis- 
gions are in better working order than for 
many years. Drawbacks have been the fear- 
ful famine in Asia Minor, the murder of Mr, 
Stephens in Mexico and the temporary check 
of the work there through Romish intimida- 
tion, the intrusion of High Church Episcopa- 
lians into the Mabratta field, the attempt to 
binder the circulation of the Scriptures in 
Turkish and to prevent Mohammedans Yrom 
becoming Christians, and the financial embar- 
yassment at home. The centers of special in” 
terest have been the Japan mission, where 
two churches have been organized. The one 
at Kobe, with 15 members, supports preaching 
at 9places outside of the city and 7 of its 9 
male members are preparing to become 
preachers. Seven hospitals, under the supervis- 
fon of Dr. Berry, have been supported by the 
natives. The Micronesian Mission, where re- 
markable success has attended the Gospel on 
Ponape and Pinelap. The missions to Romish 
countries show only preparatory results. The 
venerable Dr. Shauffler gives a very eneourag- 
ing report of prospects in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia. To the work of education the Board 
has given the labors of 25 ordained mission- 
aries, 60 women and several missionary wives, 
and about $90,000 a year. The supply of 
Christian literature has cost, in addition to the 
grants of the Bible and Tract Societies, $20,376, 
The medical work and the labors of women 
among women are developing to a gratifying 
extent. Of the 106 native pastors one-half are 
entirely supported by their congregations and 
the rest partially. These contributions have 
largely stimulated the activity of the native 
church. Through the agency of the Board the 
Gospel is being preached in 21 different lan- 


guages. 


seeeThe Spirit of Missions, in commenting 
upon the non-permanency of Roman Catholic 
missions, makes several very pointed quota- 
tions. One is from St. Francis Xavier, who, 
on leaving India, after having baptized thou- 
sauds, puts this sentence on record: 

“Tf you will in imagination search through 
India, you will find that few will reach Heaven, 
either of whites or blacks, except those who 
depart this life under fourteen years of age 
their baptismal innocency still upon 

ém. 


A second quotation is from the celebrated 
Abbé Dubois, who, when speaking of his own 
labors in India (1815), says : 

“During the long period I have lived in In- 
dia I have made, with the assistance of a na- 
tive missionary, in all between 200 and 300 
converts of both sexes ; and I will declare with 
shame and co ion that Ido not remember 
any one who may be said to have embraced 
Christianity from conviction and through quite 

terested motives. Among these new con- 
verts many relapsed into Paganism, finding 
that the Christian religion did not atford them 
the temporal advantages they looked for in 
embracing it; and I am verily ashamed that 
the resolution I have taken to declare the 
whole truth on this subject forces me to make 
the humiliating avowal that those who con- 
tinued Christians are the very worst among my 


And the third quotation, which is from the 
words of a native convert in China to an En- 
glish missionary, shows the reason for these 
complete failures: 
“Twelve year 

this Aestrine, : 12 Badgley adit 6 iy etn 
Ists bad been here 200 years, we had not the 
Bible; wedid not know what the Gospel was.” 


--..Mr. Boerrensen, of the mission among 
the Santhals, in giving his report for 1878, 
mentions a night journey which he took with 
& number of Santhal Christians. Having 
Walked all night and until 10 o’clock the next 
morning, they reached a village, where the 
only shelter from the overpowering heat was 
& cow-house. Here the candidates for bap. 
tism were examined, and in the evening a mul- 
titude of people gathered sround these humble 
Quarters to hear the Gospel. Next day the 
candidates, 19 in number, were baptized, in 
the presence of upward of 1,000 people, anda 
deep impression was made on the minds of the 
heathen. The Santhal missionary work, being 
to a large extent performed by native pastors 
and catechists, costs very little, as does also 
the ere on of their simple houses of worship. 
Those of the converts who have labored in the 
tea gardens of Darjecling have won a good 
Teputation for order and industry. The mis- 
sion consists of 383 communicants, in 10 


arches. Of these 108 were received by bap. 
last yeor. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
= LLL 


+++.The revival among the Syrian Christians 
in Travancore, India, still excites much inter- 
est. About twelve of the Syrian churches 
and nine of those attached to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have been affected, although 
only the smaller number of the churchmem- 
bers in either communion have felt the re- 
vival. In the large town Kayankulam Rev. 
Mr. Fenn, secretary to the C. M. 8., found the 
seven catanars (clergymen) attached to the 
Syrian church of that place heartily enlisted 
in the movement. They were preaching in the 
vernacular, were using the Malaylim Bible, 
and were devoting much attention to extem- 
pore prayer and the singing of revival lyrics to 
Tamil tunes. The physical manifestations 
with which the revival is everywhere accom” 
pavied cease after a few weeks, while the solid 








results remain, and are manifested in the spirit 
of prayer, in the delight shown in the Word of 
God, rather than in the old Syrian ceremonies, 
in the union between different castes, and in 
the readiness to make Christ known to the 
heathen. 


-seeThe 7 missionaries of the American 
Board in the Mahratta field, Western India, 
make an earnest appeal for re-enforcement. 
They represent that their number is not suf- 
ficient for the work already in hand at 
the 4 central stations—Bombay, Ahmednug- 
gur, Satara, and Sholapur; that the thre 
latter places are surrounded with towns and 
villages in which the Gospel cannot be 
preached for want of men to visit them; that 
no missionary can be spared for the instruction 
of a theological class (only one class has been 
taken through a course of study in 8 yeara); 
that the religious interest manifested in some 
parts of the large central state known as the 
Nizam’s Dominions warrants the opening of 
anew station; and that, since four millions of 
Mahrattas have no means of knowing Christ 
save those offered by the American Board, at 
yeast 6,new missionaries should be added to 
the number already at work. 


....Rev. George Hall, of Madras, gives the 
following testimony to the influence of Euro- 
pean infidelity on the educated Hindu mind : 

“The objections to Christianity brought 
forward fifteen or twenty years ago are never 
heard now from educated young men. They 
have moved on into far more difficult and 
dangerous lines of thought. The purest un- 
belief originated by those who are called pbi- 
losophers in Europe seems coming in like a 
flood on India. Our young men now carefully 
study‘the works of Darwin, Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Newman, Stuart, Mill, and Colenso, 
and from such sources draw their objections to 
Christianity. The opinion is widely spread 
among the best educated natives that Chris- 
tianity isan antiquated superstition, believed 
in by very few, even in England, who are well 
educated.” 


...eTbe Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has twelve new 
missionary laborers under appointment to its 
various wission fields. From want of funds, 
only one of them has as yet been sent forth. 
A lady missionary, in her desire to enter the 
service, furnished her own outfit and the cost 
of her passage to China, and hopes to be able 
to furnish her own support for the first two 
years. 


..- aT he Illustrated Misstonary News states: 

“Terrible barbarities are ee 8 oy (arse ny 
in the colony of Queensland, North Australia, 
on the aborigines. The white settlers and the 
police whom they have appointed to protect 
them esteem the life of a black as of less value 
than thatof adog. Whole villages are some- 
times slaughtered, including women and chil- 
dren, on the slightest pretext, under plea of 
justice. Wholesale murder is es ed 
sport.” 

.... Although the English chaplains did not 
participate in the recent union services at Cal- 
cutta, the revival has not been without effect 
upon tbe High Church party there. An earnest? 
conference has recently been held by the prin- 
cipal ministers and laymen of Calcutta, Bishop 
Milman presiding, to consider how the preach- 
ing and the services of the chaplains may be 
rendered more effective. 


....The Norwegian *Mission, which has ten 
stations and 126 members in the Zulu Country 
is at present suffering from internal dissen? 
sions. The missionary Bishop Scbhreuder has 
separated from the society, and an independent 
organization has been formed for his support 
in Christiania. Thus the missionary house is 
divided against itself. 


.... After long discouragement, the Baptist 
Mission among the Chinese in Siam report, 
65 baptisms in two weeks. 25 of these con- 
verts were baptized at Ku Buang, where a con" 
gregation consisting of 84 members was 
organized on that day. The converts at once 
made their subscriptions for the support o¢ 
the Gospel. 

...The Baptist mission in Poland is grow- 
ing rapidly. The mission fleld extends over 
400 miles. Chapcls have been erected at a 
number of places, twelve missionaries are ene 
gayed in the work, and there are 1,162 charch- 
members, 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8. 


THE TWO COMMANDMENTS.—Marx xu, 
28—34, 


It is cause for profound gratitude that Jesus 
condensed the most, important matters into 
the smallest possible compass. He packs the 
whole Gospel or the whole duty of man into 
& sentence go concise that the child may easily 
carry it all. This faculty is illustrated in our 
lesson. 

The scribe, or “lawyer,” as Matthew calls 
him, asked Jesus a question selected for its 
difficulty. Matthew declares he asked it 
“tempting him.’”” He meant to ask a hard 
question. Had he proposed it to the leading 
philosophers or theologians of that day, or of 
this, the probability is that he would have 
drawn forth an extended and elaborate reply. 
Jesus, however, condenses the entire precept 
and spirit of the Scriptures into a direct and 
simple answer, which extorts from his ques- 
tioner the confession: ‘‘ Well, Master, thou 
hast said the truth’; and which so influences 
the man that Jesus declared : “Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God.” 

The first effort we may well make in this les- 
son is to foster this reply of Jesus in our 
minds and in the minds of our pupils. No 
rule of grammar or rhetoric or astronomy or 
etiquette or of morals is more worthy to be 
accurately and thoroughly learned. It is the 
highest form of condensed wisdom. 

The next use of these two commandments is 
their application as atest of character. Many 
are flattering themselves that because they 
are 80 fair before men they cannot be foul in 
the eyes of God. Because they are luxuriant 
in the culture of the world they imagine them- 
selves absolutely correct before God. Passing 
their deportment, however, let us apply these 
two rules to the thoughts and intents of their 
hearts. That demand of the one God that he 
be loved “ with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all tby mind and with all thy 
strength” is a demand which, when faithfully 
applied, will wither to the'very reots the most 

luxuriant self-righteousness or spiritual pride. 

Its presentation by Jesus silenced the ques- 
tioner and laid him in the dust at the very 
door of the Kingdom. 

The second part of Christ’s summary need 
not be overlooked. It does seem to rank far 
below the first, but man was made in God’s 
image and God has issued his edict for the 
preservation and care of his creature. To dis- 
regard man is, therefore, to disobey God, and 
mark how clearly the law is put: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Each one 
knows how well he loves himself, and herein is 
the standard for love to his neighbor. Who 
has come up to it? Who under it does not 
wilt down into the place of the transgressor ? 
Selfishness in every form is smitten here, and 
who is he who is not consciously selfish? Le; 
us enforce these two wonderful tests of charac. 
ter until our pupils are pressed clean over the 
edge of their self-righteousness, that they may 
drop into the arms of Christ. 

Bat if this end is reached, if really one has 
abandoned self and accepted the Lord, still 
these rules of Chtist are full of use to him, 
He goes forth a new-born soul to live for his 
Redeemer. Temptations beset him, and of 
himself he is both ignorant end weak. Per- 
plexities are at times about him, he comes to 
crises where he needs decision, and he must 
decide aright. Happy is he, therefore, if he 
can fall back upon such rules as these of Jesus. 
He finds his heart drawn toward some thing of 
earth ; but his test condemns this love, for the 
Lord God must fill the heart. He finds him- 
self wrapped up in self as some new project is 
considered; but his test condemns this, too, 
for he must also love his neighbor. In what 
he owes to God and in what he owes his 
fellow-men, here is the standard, distinct and 
unimpeachable. If business, study, pleasure, 
play, or aught-else fill his heart in preference 
to God, he is wrong. If love of power, ease, 
eminence, wealth, or aught else make him un- 
mindful of his fellow-men, he is wrong. But 
where love to God rules and love to man 
guides, the life like that of Jesus will be a per- 
petual blessing. 

ne 


It is one thing to have a Sunday-school 
in name, but quite another to have one in real- 
ity. A gathering of children on Sunday for 
general religious exercises and personal con- 
versation ig by no means sure to be a Sunday- 
school, even though it is called by that name. 
Rey. J.C. Buchanan puts this clearly before 
teachers in a sermon on their work, published 
in the Hraminer and Chronicle, when he says: 

“A Sabbath-school, then, must be a place of 
Sabbath instruction. You call those who 
gather there for the benefit of oe organiza- 
tion ‘scholars.’ The scholar is one who is 
being instructed. You call the persons under 
whose care you place the childrea ‘teachers,’ 
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anda ‘is one who instructs. But how, 
let me cad you have anything at all re- 
sembling instruction without persons proper- 
ly qualified to instruct? . . . You may 
attract many by the beauty of your room, the 
life and noise of your singing, the number of 
our concerts, the value of your presents. 
ou may go through a form of question and 
reply. You may distribute your books, and 
then quietly go home witha conscience void 
of offense and dismiss the matter from the 
memory till the next Sabbath comes and brin 
thesame routine. . . . But the reality 
you do not have a Sabbath-school. The teach- 
ers are not teaching. The scholars are not 


a - . . There is much lesson-hear- 
ing. here is no end of talk. There is no 


school. 


So the practical question for each of us is not 
“Have we a satisfactory Sunday-school?”’ but 
‘“* Have we a Sunday-school at all?” 


---“The Sunday-school Teachers’ Dec- 
alogue,” as given at the Chautauqua Lake As- 
sembly by Chancellor Haven and reproduced 
in Zhe Sunday-school Times includes the fol- 
lowing points : 

“IL. Pray for inspiration, wisdom, and pa- 
tience.—I Tim, if, 24; Jarnes 1, 5 
Il. Have faith in your convictions.—Mark 
xi, 22; John xiv, 1; Heb. xi, 82, 33. 
III. Respect your pupils.—Luke xi, 11; 
Matt. x, 29—31. 
IV. Understand your own purpose.—Prov. 
xvii, 24; Luke vi, 39, 
V. Obtain the attention and affection of 
our <> tome vii, 6, 9, 10; I 


ess. ii, 7, 
VI. Express thought precisely. Illustrate 
freely.—I Cor. xiv, 19; Matt, xifi, 34. 
VII. Teach arrangement and classification. — 
II Tim. ii, 15; Eccles. iii, 1, 11. 
VIIL. Christ’s test: Fruit.—Matt. vii, 16—20. 
IX. Review frequently.—Isa. xxviii, 10. 
&X. Expect great results.—Eccles. xi, 1; 
Matt. xifi, 


“** Thou, therefore, which teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself.’ ”’ 


.-- Lt is a great deal easier to find fault with 
the Sunday-school library as it is than to im. 
prove its character or to find a good substitute 
for it. There is sound good sense in these 
comments of The Christian Union on the fre- 
quent suggestion that a weekly paper would 
be, as a matter of course, an improvement on 
books for children in the Sunday-school : 

“After all the talk about reforming the 
Sunday-school library, burning up its trash, its 
love stories, its heavy disquisitions, and having 
none but just the right books on its shelves, 
here comes a Vermont convention with the 
advice that the schools should do away with 
the libraries altogether. It was a teachers’ 
gathering, otherwise a most emphatic shout of 
*No!’ would have gone up from the boys and 
girls, especially as it was proposed to substi- 
tute a weekly periodical in the place of the 
books. Would the ‘ weeklies’ be any improve- 
ment—such as would most likely find theiz 
way into the schools? It would not be long 
before they too would come in for a tremen: 
dous protest from one quarter and another. 
We leve in the libraries, and we believe, 
further, that they are not as bad as they are 
sometimes painted. Of ccurse, improve them 
at every opportunity.”’ 


+»... Xou can always know a superintendent's 
standard of quiet and order in a Sunday-school 
by seeing what noise and confusion exist at 
the moment he commences the opening exer- 
cises. He never begins the school until! he is 
really satisfied with the quiet attained to. 
Teachers and scholars understand this. If he 
feels that entire silence is essential, he bas it. 
He does not begin until it is secured. If he 
commences while the room isin disturbance, 
it is because he is contented to haveitso. A 
Sunday-school is rarely, if ever, more quiet 
and orderly than at its beginning for the day. 
Whatever a superintendent may scy as to his 
wish on this point, he proves by his action 
what is in his opinion essential. 


...-The “ talking superintendent ” is getting 
it on all sides. The editor of Zhe Karnest 
Worker thinks that, 

‘*as a general rule, if the teachers are compe 
tent, the less speaking [from the superintend- 
ent’s desk] the better.” 

Asto his personal experience while in charge 
of a school, the editor adds : 

“We never said anything we could avoid 
saying; nothing but the necessary explanatory 
remarks in making announcements. More- 
over, we considered a class of men who went 
around to harangue Sabbath-schools a perfect 
nuisance; nor haye we yet changed our mind.” 


...-A weekly teachers’ meeting for the 
preparation of the lesson should be kept up in 
connection with every Sunday-school, even if 
only one-tenth of the teachers can be secured 
toits attendance. Five teachers who attend 
the teachers’ meeting are likely to prove more 
efficient in the Sunday-school than twenty 
teachers who absent themselves from that pre- 
paratory meeting. 

»-..-Memorizing without understanding is og 
little value in the Sunday-school. But memor 
izing with an understanding is of great im. 
portance. Children can both understand and 
memorize more of the words of the Bible 
than they commonly do. Both the words and 
their meaning of the Bible lessons should be 
stored in the minds of children in the Sunday- 
schooh 
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. Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ARMSTRONG, C, E..B., Greenyille, settles at 
Dexter, Mich. 

BARNES, J. H., Barhamsville, Va., goes to 
Baitimore, Md. 

BENNETT, Joun, Steer Creek, W. Va., died, 
Oct. 7th, aged 58. 

BENNETT, E. P., Rollin, Mich.. goes to Theo. 
Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 
BERRY, L. M., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 
Mount Pleasant, Ia. é 
BERRY, L. M., St. Louis, Mo., goes to Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia. 

BLAISDELL, ©., Weston, Mass., goes to Ira, 
Vt. 

CADY, E. C., Fort Madison, goes to Glen- 
wood, Ia. 

CAILHOPPER, F. T., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
goes to Keyport, N. J. 

CARNAHAN, D. F., Carnahan, accepts call to 
Dixon, Ill. 

CLARK, W. T., Pewaukee, goes to Kenosha, 
Mich. 

CLEMENTS, J., Richwood, Ill, ord., Sept. 5th. 

EVANS, F., 42d-st. ch., N. Y., resigns. 

FOLWELL, G. W., Wilmington, Del., resigns- 

GELLART, H., Allegheny City, Pa., ord. for 
ministry, Oct. 15th. 

HARRIS, C. J., Woodbury, N. J., goes to 
Ithaca, N. Y. , 

HILLS, D. E., Rockford, accepts call to Napo- 
leon, Mich. 

HUME, T., Jr., called to Cumberland-st. ch., 
Norfolk, Va. 

IAMS, F. M., Portsmouth, O., resigns. 

art i tig. M., South River, goes to Trenton, 

KING, H., Highland, Mich., resigns. 

KNOX, J. W., inst., at Union Spring, Texas. 

LINCOLN, W., goes to Allentown, N. J. 

MoINTOSH, C. €., North Harmony, goes to 
Stedman, N. Y. 

— A., Pittsgrove, goes to Manahawkin, 





ra R., Shoreham, goes to Mt. Vernon, 
RIC ag O. 0., Rockford, supplies at Ada, 
Mica. 


SHAW, B. F., D.D., Waterville, goes to 
Houlton, Me. 

SIMPSON, Q. T., Elizabeth City, N. C., called 
to Porismouth, Va. 
STILLWELL, M., Rockford, supplies at Al- 
pine and Sparta, Mich. : 
STONE, J. W., Bast Aurora, N. Y., goes to 
Queenstown, Ontario. 

WEBSTER, G. T., Prairie Union, Neb., ord., 
Sept. 20th. 

WENMAN, J. E., Kansas, goes as evangelist 
to linois. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., Charles City, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Owatonna, Minn. 

WOODS, H. C., Greeley, Col., called to Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

WRIGHT, W., Mormon Fork, Mo., resigns. - 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BALDWIN, A. E., Westfield, goes to Plain- 
field, N. J. 

BILLMAN, J. C., Mt. Vernon, accepts call to 
2nd ch., Toledo, O. 

BLAKE, 8. L., Concord, N. H., called to 1st 
ch., Worcester, Mass, 

BLENKARN, W. T., goes to Dover, Ill. 

BURCH, Wm., New Bedford, Mass., inst., at 
ea ch., Providence, R. jo dct. 

th. 

CURTIS, 8. J., Union, Ct., resigns. 

DUDLEY, J. L., Milwaukee, Wis., resignation 
not accepted. 

ELLIS, J. H., Toledo, 0., accepts call to For- 
est Grove, Oregon. 

FIFIELD, C. W., of Yale Theo. Sem., ord., as 
evangelist, at Petersham, Mass., Oct. 14th, 

GALLAGHER, Wm., Boston, accepts call to 
Bloomington, Il. 

GREENE, R. G., North ch., Springfield, Mass., 
resigns. 

SAVAGE, J. W., Dover, aceepts call to Can- 
ton, N. H. 

SOUTHWORTH, E., Cresco, supplies at Pal- 
myra, Wis. 

TUTTLE, H. B., Lake Mills, Wis., resigns. 

WRIGHT, C. E., Norwalk, O., resigns, 


CHRISTIAN. 
GRIERSON, Wm. F., Philo, DL, ord, Sept. 
th. 


MORRIS, J. K., Philo, 111., ord., Sept, 18th. 


LUTHERAN. 
HEIGHT, A. R., Ursina, Pa., goes to Perry- 
ville, Mo. 


PRICE, N. M., Philadelphia, called to Colum- 
bia, Pa. 


WEAVER, N.H., Greenford, goes to Smith- 
ville, O 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


BRIGHT, GEo., Key West, Fla. died, Sept. 20th. 
BURLINGHAM, C. D., Portville, N. Y., died, 
Sept. 30th. 


CLARK, M. M., Alton, IIL, died, Oct. 2d, 
aged 80. 


GOODWIN, J., of Drew Theo. Sem., goes as 
missionary to India, 


GRIFFIN,.W. W., Stone Mo u died 
Sept. 30th, . silted H 


KELLOGG, W. C., Great Falls, N. HL, resigns 
and goes to Wesleyan Coll. 


“LOCKE, J. W., D.D., inaugurated pres. of 
McKendree Coll, Levanes, Lit. 3 ‘’ 


PATTERSON, J., Bartlett, Ma,, resigns 


‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SCOTT, W. D., Milan, Tenn., died, Oct. 34, 

TRACY, A., Haverhill, caNed to Gonic, N. H. 

WOODWARD, G. K., Newark, N. J., called to 
Evergreen-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARCHIBALD, G. D., D.D., Danville, inst. 
prof. in Theo. Sem. at Shelbyville, Ky., 
Oct. 17th. 

BELL, G. B., Seventh ch., N. Y., resigns. 

BROWN, ©. R., accepts call to Newtown, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, Mavrioz, of Auburn Theo. Sem., 
inst., at Dayton-ave. ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
Oct. 224, 


GILLETT, E. H., D.D., Harlem, supplies at 
Seventh ch., N. Y. 
HALE, J. P., of Union Theo. Sem., inst., at 
Claremont ch., Jersey City, N. J.,Oct. 13th. 
HAYS, J. 8., D.D., Louisville, inst. prof. of 
oe history at Shelbyville, Ky., Oct. 
th. 
KIEHRLE, A, A., of Union Theo. Sem., inst., at 
ia ee ade cb., St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 
st. 


bo Sat hee W. F., supplies at Hope Chapel, 


MOREY, H. M., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call 
to South Bend, Ind. 

MoKOWN, 8. H., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 

McLEOD, T. B., Sandy. Hill, goes to Canan- 
daigua, N. ¥. 

PECK, Aaron, Perth Amboy, N. J., resigns. 

“——° J. B., Woodville, goes to Manlius, 


"RICE, N.L., D.D., inst. prof. of systematic 
theology at Shelbyville, Ky., Oct. 17th. 
SHEDDAN, 8. 8., D.D., Rahway, N.°J., died, 

Oct. 18th, aged 64. 
STODDARD, 8. A., Independence, Kan., goes 
to Fort Gibson, Indian ‘ferritory. 
TAYLOR, 8. D., Newton Falls, goes to Ton- 
togany, O. 
THOMPSON, C. H., D.D., New Orleans, La., 
called to Alcorn Coll., Miss. 
VINCENT, C. 8., Turin, N. Y., inst., Sept. 30th. 
WOOD, Ca., Central ch., Buffalo, N. Y., inst., 
Oct. 15th. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


sea H. K., Bristol, Pa., goes to Aledo, 
ee *- ito G. P., Troy, takes charge at Pike, 
a. 


JOHNSON, J. E., Hoboken, also takes charge 
oi St. Paul’s, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 

JUDD, G., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Grace cb., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MARSHALL, C. H., goes to Evanston, Wyom- 
ing Territory. 

MONTGOMERY, H. E., Ch. of Incarnation, N. 
Y., died, Oct. 16th, aged 54. 

O’CONNELL, F., Springfield, Mo., goes to 
Connellsville, Pa. 

RICHIE, R., of General Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Baraboo, Wis. 

ROOT, H., of Nashota Theo. Sem., goes to 
Grace ch., Stirling, Ill. 

SEYMOUR, G. F., D.D., New York, failed to 
be confirmed as Bishop of Illinois. 

TEN BROECEK, A., D.D., Nyack, N. Y., goes 
to Eatontown, N. J. 

TOWNSEND, J. L., Peoria, Tl., goes to 
Washington, D. C. 

WRIGHT, J. T., Shamokin, Pa., aceepts call to 
St. Paul’s ch,, Smyrna, Del. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
GAUTENBEIN, J., Philadelphia, Pa., goes to 
Portland, Oregon. 
HILBISGH, H., goes to Wooster, O. 
KERSCHNER, L. M., Altamont, II, resigns, 
Dee. Ist. 
SHOEMAKER, D. O., Brera, called to Sha- 
mokin, Pa. 
EL EURPRGEE, W. C., goes to Newburg, 
a. 


VAN DOREN, D. K., Schuylerville, N. Y., 
imst., Sept. 29th. 


VERGENS, J. F., goes to Pipesville, Wis. 
UNITARIAN. 
COLLYER, Rosert, Chicago, lll, declives 
call to Church of Messiah, W. Y. 


HEYWOOD, W. 8., Hudson, accepts call to 
Holyoke, Mass. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARBOUR, L. G., Danville, becomes professor 
of mathematics io Central Coll., Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

CRAWFORD, L. F., Utica, goes to Plumer, Pa. 

DODDS, J. E., Mt. Vernon, Pa., inst., Sept. 
22d 


McARTHOR, 8., Brush Valley, goes to Can- 
onsburg, Pa. 

MoCARRELL, A. D., Millersburg, Pa., inst., 
Oct. Ist. 

MACHATTON, H., Xenia, accepts call to W. 
Bethel, Il. 

PATTERSON, M. M., goes to Allegheny, Pa. 

— H. B., Round Rock, goes to Burnet, 
Tex. 

WHITE, J. 8., Americus, Ga., called to Pleas- 
ant Grove, 8. C. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

EBERHART, J. A., Néenab, Wis., goes to 
Vinton, Ia. 

JOHNSON, R. A., Marietta, 0., called to 
Chicopee, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MoFARLAND, F. P., Roman Catholic, Bishop 
of Hartford (Conn.) Diocese, died, October 
12th, aged 56. 


MYERS, H. V. .8., Ref. (Dutch), Upee Red 
look, N. Y.,:inst.,at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oet. 
15th. 





SNOW, H. F., Duion‘ch., Naples, Me. resigna 








licirened eunneeed 
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Education. 


‘A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the 
statement which we found going the rounds of 
the press, and on which we based some com- 
ments two or three weeks ago, to the effect 
that Wittenberg College had refused admis- 
sion to acolored student, is a mistake. The 
circumstences which gave rise to the report, 
he says, are these: At the last session of the 





“board of trustees the faculty recommended the 


admission of ladies and colored students to 
the college. The board unanimously agreed 
to the admission of ladies, but remitted to 
the faculty the question of admitting col- 
ored students, which the board considered 


‘virtually settled already by the fact tbat 


for several years such students have been 
admitted to and have graduated from 
the theological department of the institution- 
At the beginning of the present college year a 
colored youth, a graduate of the Springfield 
(O.) High School, applied for admission to the 
sophomore class. He was examined and ad- 
mitted, with a “ condition ” in Greek, which 
he was to make up by reciting in that branch 
with the highest class in the preparatory de- 
partment ; but, strangely enough, the question 
whether he should be allowed to recite with 
that class, instead of being decided 
by the faculty, was referred to the class, 
and they rejected him. This action, how- 
ever, wes reconsidered or overruled, and 
the young man is now a member of the insti 
tution. We are glad to note the fact that 
Wittenberg now opens her doors to all appli- 
cants, without regard to sex or color; and ig 
the faculty in the present instance had pos- 
sessed a little more of the courage of their 
convictions they would have escaped the 
odium which they have temporarily borne of 
having done a mean thing. 


.../From an interesting article in the New 
York Times on ‘*Popular Education in Italy” 
we condense the following paragraph : 


The education of the people has been for 
fifteen years past an engrossing subject of 
private and public consideration in Italy. Ed- 
ucation had been for ages under the almost 
exclusive control of religious bodies and it 
was no trivial undertaking to wrest it from 
them. But the Italian Government took it up 
as one of the necessities of the time, and has 
labored in the search of a fair settlement, not 
without fair probability of final success. Pri- 
mary education first occupied attention. Here 
almost everything hadto bedone. ‘The Gov- 
ernment,’’ says M. De Laveleye, ‘found in the 
states successively united to Piedmont pop- 
ular education in the hands of the clergy, and 
ignorance was the more general and profound 


in aaa as their dominion had been older ° 
an 


more exclusive. In Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy the proportion per thousand of illiterate 
ersons was 350, in Tuscany 470, and it was 
in the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. In 
the case of females it was even more startling. 
In Sicily there were, for instance, no less than 
938 in every thousand who could neither read 
nor write. 

Since 1859 the Government has been earnestly 
at work, with what success is shown in some 
statistics given by M. Flippeau. According to 
these, the number of primary schools in 1869 
was 28,490, in 1872 it was 43,380, and the num- 
ber of scholars in the same years respectively 
was 801,202 and 1,717,351. The questions of 
compulsory education and of religious instrue- 
tion have received earnest attention, but so far 
no final solution has been reached. The tend- 
ency, however, seems to be toward a system 
that shall make education free, secular, and 
compulsory. 

.... The entering class at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology numbers 80....M. W. 
Humphreys, Ph,D., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek and B. W. Arnold adjunct pro- 
fessor of Latin in Vanderbilt University.... 
The Hampton Normal and [udustrial Institute 
has 300 students....Rev. Dr. Hamlin, of Con- 
gtantioople, has been appointed lecturer on 
foreign missiozs to the Andover Theological 
Seminary....The only charge to students in 
the University of Minnesota is $5 a year for 
janitor’sfee. Board can be procured for $28 
week in clubs, or from $3.50 to $7 in private 
families....A series of Sunday-evening lec- 
tures has been arranged for the Sheffield Scien. 
tific School during thé coming season, the first 
of which was delivered this week, by President 
Porter. = 

...- Since the catalogue announces that the 
Yale School of Fine Arts ‘‘is open to all who 
desire to avail themselves of its instructions, 
without restriction save as to age and general 
good character,” and quite a large number of 
ladies are availing themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by taking the prescribed coursgs, 
the Yale Courant very naturally inquires why 
their names do not appear on the catalogue, as 
well as the names of the other students. 


...-Prof. 8. P. Sadtler, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed professor of general chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


....Prof. Mayer sayshe considers teachers 


the most honest, hardworking, and pooriy-paid ' 


class in the community. 


-.2- The Dniversity af Berlin had 48 American 
students last winter. 





Pebbles. aa 


Taz Rev. Joshua Brookes, of Maueches. 
ter, was @ clergyman of irritable temper. The 
churchyard was surrounded by alow parapet, 
with sharp-ridged coping, to walk along whieh 
required nice balaucing of the body and wag 
one of the favorite feats of the neighboring 
boys. The practice greatly annoyed Joshua. 
and one day, while reading the burial servige a” 
the grave-side, bis cye caughta chimney-sweep 
walking on the wall. This caused the eccep. 
tric chaplain, by abruptly giving an order to 
the beadle, to make the following interpolation 
in the solemn words of the funeral Service: 
‘“‘And [heard a voice from Heaven, saying 
Knock that black rascal off the wall!” 





....A loving husband once waited on 
physician to request him to prescribe for his 
wife’s eyes, which were very sore. ‘Let her 
wash them,” said the doctor, “‘every morning 
with a small glass of brandy.’’ A few week, 
after the doctor chanced to meet the husband, 
“Well, my friend, has your wile followed mp 
advice?’”? “She has done everything in hep 
power to do it, doctor,’’ said the spouse; “but. 
she never could get the glass higher than her. 
mouth.,’’ 


...'' As my wife at the window one beautiful 
day stood watcbing a man with a monkey, 
cart came along with a broth of a boy, who 
was driving a stout little donkey. To my wife 
then I spoke, by way of ajoke: ‘There’sa 
relation of yours in that carriage.’ To which 
she replied, when the donkey she spied: ‘Ah 
yes! a relation by marriage.’”’ 


....A young lady, known as a regular chat- 
ter-box, having monopolized the conversation 
for the first half-hour at table, asked a Quaker 
present how he liked tongue, remarking at the 
same time that she had prepared it in several 
tempting ways; to which he meekly replied; 
“In repose.’’ A slight lull in conversation 
followed. 


....“‘Mamma, where do the cows get the 
milk?’ asked Willie, looking up from the 
foaming pan of milk which he had been in- 
tently regarding. “‘ Where do you get your 
tears?’ was the answer. Aftera thoughtful 
silence, he again broke out: “Mamma, do the 
cows have to be spanked ?” 


....Two clergymen were busy discussing a 
knotty problem in theology. ‘‘I believe,” 
said one, ‘“‘in the doctrine of’’—up went his 
feet, and, as he bored a hole in the ice, he fin, 
ished the sentence—‘‘damnation!’ It did not 
sound pretty, but then he didn’t intend to say 
itin that way. 


....A wife was enjoined by the doctor to 
give her husband all the delicacies she could 
procure, as there was no prospect of: his re 
covery. Said the loving spouse: ‘Then 
what’s the use of wasting dainty bits upon 
him, if they won’t cure him ?” 


....Asa@ river boat was loading at La Crosse, 
a large gray mule refused to go on board. The 
mate sung out to a deck-hand : ** Twist his tail, 
and he’ll come.” Like Casabianca, that deck- 
hand obeyed orders, and, like Casabianca, he 
nobly died. 


....Said a college professor to a notorious 
laggard, who was once, fora wonder, prompt. 
ly in his place at morning prayers: ** I marked 
you, sir, as punctual this morning. What is 
your excuse?’ ‘“Couldn’t sleep, sir,’’ was 
the reply. 


...A farmer complains that a hook-ande 
ladder company bas been organized in his 
neighborhood. He states that the ladder is 
used after dark for climbing into his hem 
house, after which the hooking is done. 


....An anxious parent, whose son has al. 
ready mastered French, German, and Italian, 
has determined on sending the youth to Fin 
land, it order to give his boy’s education just 
the little Finnish it required. 


...“ Ab! ladies,” said an old epicure, as ne 
opened a bottle of wine, “ what is moré 
delightful than the popping of a Champagné 
cork?’ ‘The popping of the question, unad. 
imously cried the ladies. 


_ ....Somebody has written a book entitled 
“What Shall My Son Be ?”’ Upon which some 
one else frankly replies: “If the boy is as bad 
as the book, the chances are that he will be 
hanged.”’ ’ 

....A Frenchman intending to compliment s 
young lady by calling her a gentle lamb, said: 
‘*She is one mutton as is small.” 


...What is the difference between 9 spend: 
thrift and afeather-bed ? One is hard up apd 
the.other soft down. 

....Can pantaloons obtained on credit be 
properly called ‘ breeches of trust’? 

.... What is the only pave we make light of¢ 
A window-pane. 
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~. . Shiterature. 


mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 

pg popes byus an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for al volumes received, The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for Jur- 


” ther notice, wanted 


FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


Dx Farrar’s book has been received by 
the critics of his-own land with widely 
varying judgments, The London Times 
waxed enthusiastic in its praise; while The 
Spectator, usually erring in its criticisms on 
the side’of geniality, ushered it into liter- 
ature with the savage remark that bere, at 
last, was a life of Christ written in the style 
of arcporter of The Daily Telegraph. 

The author has made a previous success- 
ful venture into the same field in a course 
of Iulgean lectures at Cambridge on ‘* The 
Witness of History to Christ.” It is as @ 
Jecturer or.a preacber that he exccls, and 
the fault of this book, at which The Spec- 
tator lunges so fiercely, is an excess of rhet- 
oric. Dr. Farrar always writes warmly, 
Ile is in, devout sympathy with his theme 
and kind'es with it into a fervor which in 
the pulpit would offend no one’s taste, but 
whigh to the cold critic of the printed page 
seems a little overdone. The austere cen- 
sors of The Spectator and The Saturday Re- 
eiew are not, however, safe guides in this 
matter, and neither with the British nor 
with the American public will their: judg- 
ment be final. Enthusiasm is not in this 
country, outside the office of The Nation, 
considered a mortal sin; and any slight 
overplus of fecling which may bave found 
uitenince upon the pages of this volume 
willbe read:ly forgiven by most of those 
into whose hands it will fall. 

Dr. Farrar bas qualified himself for this 
wok first by an enormous range of read- 
fog. The authorities to which be-makes 
reference and with which he is evidently 
familiar are a multitude. The foot-notes 
are‘full of curious and useful learning, and 
the reader is put upon searching for him- 
self into matters that are of the highest im- 
port. 

Ja the next place, the author has made 
himself familiar with Palestine by an ex- 
tended visit, and his pages are as full of 
local coloring as those of Renan. Some 
of bis descriptions of localities—ns, for exam 
ple, that of Nazareth and that of the Sea of 
Qalilee—are remarkably graphic and beau- 
Aiful, 

“Di Parrar’s thedlogical position is that 
of liberal orthodoxy. His personal faith in 
the Christ of the Gospels is almost passion- 
alein its strength, and his criticism never 
lysits finger upon the Master's robe except 
in Teverence. He does not assume to be a 
judge of One who is to be the J udge of all. 
It ls enough for him reverently to accept 
all Christ's words as authoritative and to 
bow obediently at his feet. 

Yet in his handling of the records of the 
evangelists he adopts a method which will 
seem to those who belicve in a veroal in- 
spiration dangerously free. Thus in bis 
noté‘on the heuling of the blind men at 
Jericho he says: 

“Thosé who have a narrow, timid, super- 
ttiligus, and uoscriptural view of inspira- 
tion“may well be troubled by the obvious 
discrenaneies between the evangelists in 
this narrative. Not only does St. Matthew 
Mention two blind men, while tle otbers 
only: mention one; but St. Matthew says 
that the miracle was performed ‘ as they os 

from Jericho, while St. Luke most 
distinctly implies that it took place before he 
entered #t, But no reasonable reader will 
befMfoobled ‘by differences Which do not 
affect the truthfulness, though, of course, 
ben aflect the accuracy of tbe narrative, 
aud which, without.» direct: and wholly 
needless miraculous intervention, must have 
Ccentred; as they actually do occur in the 
barratives of the evangelists, as they do in 
those of all other truthiul witnesses.” 

80, too, though Dr. Farrar admits that the 
evangelists believed that the devils which 
Were cast out of the Gadarene demoniac 
fntered into the swine, he. does not con. 
ceal his opinion that they may have been 
mistaken about it; and, while be allows 
that ‘*the literal reality of demoniac pos- 
tewion isa belief for which more may per- 

be said than is admitted by the 
purely physical science of the present day,” 








Subbtra ov cunrsr. By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
a Two volumes. New York: E. P. Dut- 
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"7 he also asserts that “ it is nota necessary 


article of the Christian creed.” 


These extracts will show thatas an ex- 
positor of the Gospel Dr. Farrar is not 
under bonds to the letter that killeth, 
while every page of bis volume bears wit- 
ness to the stcadfastness with which he 
holds the weightier matters of the Chris- 
tian faith. Ile docs not refuse to employ 
his reason in judging of the records of the 
evangelists; but his rationalizing always 
stops short of a denial of the fundamental 
Christian verities... On the subject of 
miracles his remarks are full of force: 

“If we once understand that the word 
Nature has httle or no meaning unless it be 
made to include the idea of its Author; if 
we once realize the fact, which all science 
teaches us, that the very simplest and most 
elementary operation of the laws of Nature 
is infinitely beyond the comprehension of 
our most exalted intelligence; if we once 
believe that the Providence of God is no 
far-off abstraction, but a living and loving 
care over the lives of men;vlastly, if we 
once believe that Christ was the only be- 
gotten Son of God, the Word of God who 
came to reveal.bis Father to mankind, then 
there is nothing in any Gospel miracle to 
shock our faith, We shall regard the mir- 
acles of Christ as resulting from the fact of 
his being and his mission, no less naturally 
and inevitably than the rays of light stream 
outward from the sun.” 

We have indicated by these comments and 
quotations something of the spirit of the 
writer and something of his method., [is 
work is not without blemish; but it is 
honestly and lovingly wrought and seems 
to us, on the whole, the Gospels excepted, 
to be the best ** Life of Christ” that has yet 
been writteo. 

Cee 6s 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 


Tue first article in the Baptist Quarterly 
isa discussion by the Rev. L..E. Smith 
of ‘* The Elements Essential to a True The- 
ory of the Atonement.” The essayist is 
careful to explain in the beginning that no 
given theory of the atonement is necessary 
to salvation; and he does not, therefore, 
propose to exclude from Christian fellow- 
ship all those who fatlto accept his theory; 
but he justly says that; while some minds 
may be satisfied with the fact of redemption 
tbrough Christ, others find it necessary to 
frame to themselves some consistent phi- 
losophy of redemption. The writer’s theo- 
ry is, of course, the orthodox substitution- 
ary dogma; and. his article is mainly de- 
voted to a confutation of the theories which 
explain the work of Christ on moral rather 
than on legal grounds. Dr. Bushnell’s 
views are criticised at length and with con- 
siderable severity, though the writer some- 
times fails to get his whole meaning. The 
paragraph with which this essay concludes 
is, however, so utterly unlike the savage 





quarters Dr. Bushnell was wont to be as. 
sailed but a few years ago that we quote it, 
as a sign of better times: 

‘We have not done justice to Dr. Bush- 
nell’s book, for we have dwelt exclusively 
on what we deem bis errors. But so much 
of the truth as be holds he asserts and 
maintains with such power as lends an 
apparent support to opinions that, standing 
by themselves, would be rejected. Nothing 
can be more admirable than bis expositions 
of the Saviour's character and of his mis- 
sion, in some of its aspects, and so winning 
is his spirit that one feels that it were better 
to err with him than to glory in a heartless 
and upspiritual orthodoxy.” 

An article on “The Mutual Relation of 
Baptist Churches,” by the Rev. W.H. H. 
Marsh, will comfort the bearts of those 
brethren of Brooklyn who have just cast 
Hyatt Smith’s church out of their fellow- 
ship and slammed the door in the face of 
Dr. Jeffrey’s church. The writer insists 
upon a rigid enforcement of the denomi. 
national discipline. Ie believes in a large 
measure of ‘‘soul liberty”; but those who 
want to enjoy it must go outside the Bap- 
tist denomination. At any rate, the lines 
which limit this liberty within the denomi- 
nation are to be very sharply drawn. Thus 
he says tbat a Baptist church 

‘may allow some of its members to have 
their children sprinkled. 1t may deny that 
baptism is a prerequisite to the Lord's 
Supper, or deny the divinity of Christ, or 
embrace the dogma of baptismal regener- 
ation, or elect to its pasiorate a pedo-baptist, 
or-accept the theory of universal salvation. 
No one denies its power as an independent 





body to do allor either of these things. But 


tt cannot do either of them and be in fellowship 
with other Baptist churches; for in doing 
them it breaks.the covenant to which it 
became voluntarily a party when it asked for 
recognition and peda admission into the 
association.” 

It would seem that the first two of these 
offenses are rather slight matters on which 
to withdraw fellowship from a church of 
Christ; but, doubtless, if the Baptist denomi- 
nation can afford to draw such lines of de- 
marcation, the rest of the Christian world 
can afford to stand outside of them. ‘* The 
Higher Education and the State” is, the 
title of a thoughtful and clearly-written 
article by N. 8. Burtoo,D.D. The question 
is whether the state may appropriate money 
for the higher education, in view of the fact 
that this higher education must take sides 
in religion, The argument of the writer is 
that popular education is necessary for the 
welfare of the state, that the common 
schools will not thrive unless there are 
normal schools and colleges to furnish 
teachers and elevate the standard of scholar- 
ship, and that the state cannot safely de- 
pend upon private munificence to supply 
the means of the higher education. The 
considerations which .he presents may 
justify normal schools; but they are far 
from convincing us of the need of state uni- 
versities. The writer then insists and we 
are inclined to allow that the higher educa- 
tion cannot ignore religion. And he at- 
tempts to construct an argument by which 
the inculcation by the state of religious 
truth shall be justified. This is the sub- 
stance of it: 

‘The difference is radical between teach- 

ing religion for the sake of saving men's 
souls and building up cburches and teacb- 
ing certain religious truths for the purpose 
of making good citizens and strengthening 
the.state. The former is the work of the 
church; the latter the state may find it 
necessary to do.” 
But once admit that the state has a right to 
teach religion for any purpose whatever, 
and the whole Erastian camel, with all his 
burdens of tithes and dominicals, walk, 
straight into the capitol. It would be easy 
enough for a Roman Catholic majority in 
any state to claim that its only purpose in 
taxing the people to support its churches 
and monasteries was that of ‘* making good 
citizens and strengthening the state.” The 
thing that may be done by one party fora 
good reason may by and by be done by an. 
other .party for a bad reason. The only 
safe way in such a case fs to forbid the 
doing of it altogether. This is the Baptist 
doctrine, as we understand it, and it is good 
common sense as well. 

In the Methodist Quarterly the first article 
is by Dr. E. O. Haven, upon “The Ap- 
proaching Centennial. of American Inde- 
pendence,” and .that celebration of it 


denunciations with which in all orthoucx |, watels hes been: determised spew hy the 


Methodist Church. The last Conference 
laid out a programme for this anniversary, 
the practical part of which is the strength- 
ening of the educational institutions belong. 
ing to the church, in the belief that thus 
the church can most effectually aid tie 
state. A ‘‘ National Centenary Fund” is 
also to be raised, the interest of which shall 
be applied in aiding students who are pre- 
paring for the ministry and for missionary 
work. Chancellor Ilaven presents many 
cogent reasons why this. work ougbt to be 
undertaken with spirit and prosecuted 
with energy. The Rev. N. T. Whit. 
aker contributes an Essay on ‘John 
Murray, the Founder of American Uni- 
versalism.” The man who undertakes to 
pronounce a critical judgment upon the 
character of a religious teacher with whom 
he is wholly at variance ought to bring to 
this delicate task a large sense of justice 
and great breadth of vision. We see but 
little evidence that Mr. Whitaker possesses 
either of these qualifications. Ile finds 
absolutely nothing to commend in the char. 
acter of Jobn Murray. In summarizing Mr. 
Murray’s autobiography, which he is here 
reviewing, he says three ‘‘things appear 
painfully prominent: his illiteracy, bis 
pride, and the superficiality of bis religion.” 
Surely, there must have been some redeem- 
ing trait-in this character; but Mr. Whita- 
ker does not find it. It isa pity that re- 
ligious criticism should ever be undertaken 
in a spirit like this. In the book table Dr. 
Whedon has a brisk tourney with Dr. 
Lowrey on the doctrine of sanctification. 





———————e 


It seems that Dr. Lowrey regards Dr, Whe- 
don as not sufficiently sanctified (theoreti 
cally); and the Doctor hits back with 
vigor which shows that be does not look 
upon his sanctification, be it more or less, 
as preventing him from cberishing a right 
eous indignation or from using the English 
language Ina truly downright way. The 
quotations which he prints from the sanc- 
tified folk of the superfine quality would 
indicate that they, too, esteem spunk and 
spite as essential elements of “perfect 
holiness.” 


The principal article in the Lutheran 
Quarterly isa treatise by the Rev. F. W. 
Conrad, D. D., of the Lutheran Observer, 
upon ‘The Lutheran D \ctrine of Baptism.” 
Dr. Conrad sets forth with great skill and 
learning the views of his church upon this 
subject, as contrasted with those of the 
Sacramentarians, on the one side, and those 
of the Puritans, on the other, Baptism, 
according to the Lutheran divines, i 
neither a saving ordinance nor a mere sym- 
bolic rite, but ‘‘a means of grace.” It 
ought, according to them, to mean much 
more than !t does in most Protestant 
churches and much less than it does among 
Romanists and High Churchmen. The 
middle ground held by the Lutherans is 
well set forth by Dr. Conrad, who quotes 
with high approbation from Dr. Bushuell’s 
“Christian Nurture.” 

The New Englander opens with a candid, 
generous, and discrimirating notice of 
John Stuart Mill’s “‘Autoblography,” by 
President Chapin, of Beloit. This is fol- 
lowed by a masterly exposition by Me. 
Borden P. Bowne of Ulrici's ‘*@ott und die 
Natur.” The German pbilosopher’s at- 
tempt in the volume reviewed is to apply 
strict criticism to the results of modern 
science, in order to determine how many of 
these results bave been fairly established by 
sufficient induction, and bow many of them 
are mere hypotheses, with scarcely any basis 
in fact. The investigation snows that “the 
metaphysics of physics are fearfully out o¢ 
joint.” To begin with, thereis yetnoclear 
definition nor auy approach toit of such 
common terms as matter and force. ‘Thea 
the atomic constitution of matter is 
universally assumed; but nobody knows 
what an atom is and all the talk about it is 
very confusing indeed. The difficulties 
which arise in any attempt to expound the 
atomic theory are so great that’ many 
thoughtful chemists admit its utter inad- 
equacy, and even that it seems opposed to 
many of the best-established facts of 
chemistry. So, too, the doctrine of the 
correlation of forces is far from being 
proved. Gravitation is not yet brought 
into the list. The whole review is instruct- 
ive, as showing that the conclusions of 
modern science are to be subjected toa 
severe criticism. There is, as Uliici says, 
alarge realm of scientific faiih, and it is 
precisely when the scientists undertake to 
propagate the dugoyas of this faith that they 
encounter opposition. They will not be 
allowed to set up in science the very princi- 
ple which they insist on pulling down in 
religion.. Bisbop Coxe replies in a friendly 
way tothe query of the Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon, propounded in a late number of 
The New Englander to the Bishop himself: 
“Is Schism a Necessity?’ Readers of Tus 
INDEPENDENT will remember the telling 
points made by Mr. Bacon against the 
Episcopal Church for making such strenu- 
ous endeavors to secure union with Old 
Catbolics and Greeks, and yet refusing to 
have anything to do with the Christians at 
their doors; and even traveling about the 
Continent of Europe and rending to pieces, 
for the satisfaction of tbeir sectarian zeal, 
those union churches in the Continental 
cities in which Christians of all names had 
been content to worsbip together. Bishop 
Coxe’s reply to Mr. Bacon’s trenchant query 
is in the best spirit, and shows him to be 
a man not only fully convinced that he 
is in the right, but sincerely sorry 
for the rest of us miscuided people, that 
we cannot see it so. The Bishop’s main 
poiotis his strong desire for the restoration 
of unity to the whole of Christendom, Tg 
this end he desires to see the Greek and the 

Roman Churches, as well as all the Oriental 
churches, reformed and reunited. The 
mission of the Episcopal Church is, he 





thinks, in this direction. And this end 
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cannot be attained unless the Episcopal 
Church preserves unimpaired its organic 
principles. When these Episcopal mission- 
aries go, as Bishop Kerfoot has lately gone, 
to theold churches, they must be able to 
say: 

** We do not come to you as Protestants, 
but as Catholics. We do not ask you to 
abolish your ancient episcopate ; we revere 
it. Wedonot make war on your ritual; 
we would only aongeee you to restore it to 
its earliest form edo not propose any 
alteration in your creed, we recite it with 
you; norin your festivals, we keep them 
with you; norin anything that is trul u 
ancient, we would share it with you. It 
in anything you are more primitive than 
We are we will conform to you; but, com- 
ing to you in the fellowsbip of the one 
Apostolic Church, we entreat you to work 

with us, to make it in all things as it was 

whea it overcame the world.” 
This is certainly a good reason for main- 
taining an episcopal form of government 
and a ritual of ancient origin. Whether it 
is a good reason for refusing to recognize 
the Protestant communions as Christian 
churches and their pastors as Christian 
ministers we may take the liberty of 
doubting. Something, indeed, the Bishop 
has to say of the possible union between 
these communions and the Episcopal 
Church; but it is extremely vague. He 
seems to propose that the other churches 
shall accept episcopal orders and the 
Nicene Creed as the conditions of union, 
and he would apparently allow upon this 
basis considerable liberty of development. 
Yet, if we understand him, he does not 
think it wise to recognize as a Christian 
church one whose minister was not ordained 
by a bishop, for fear that thus the Greeks 
and the Old Catholics may be offended. 
Of the practical wisdom of this method of 
restoring unity to Christendom the Bishop 
is more fully persuaded than we are. We 
have precious little faith that his alliance 
with the Greeks will ever amount to any- 
thing. Perhaps Bishop Kerfoot will tell 
him that he is less confident on this score 
than he wasa little while ago. And it 
looks to us as though his school of Church- 
men were sacrificing for a chimera a prac” 
tical result which is not only within reach, 
but extremely valuable—namely, the spirit- 
tal unity and co-operation of Christian 
churches on this continent. 


In the American Church Review there is 
an exceedingly amusing article on 
** Shakespearean Criticism,” exposing some 
of the ridiculous commentaries upon the 
text and inventing one marvelous exegesis. 
If the article itself did not make so much 
fun of conjectures, we should guess that it 
might have come from the pen of the Rev. 
H. N. Hudson. There is an article on the 
“Anglican Church” which does not identify 
with it the “American Church,” and will, 
therefore, suit the patriotic party in the 
Convention; a long discussion of Sacerdo- 
talism, which is highly Pickwickian in its 
purport; and an essay to prove the genuine- 
ness of I John v, 7—a verse which all ex- 
positors pronounce spurious. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra ex-President Hill 
continues his discussion of the grounds for 
belief in the existence of God and of the 
truths of spiritual religion—this time ad- 
ducing the testimony of organic life and 
the witness of the wisest and holiest men 
to the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity. This series of articles which Dr. Hill 
has contributed to the Dibliotheca Sacra are 
of very great value and we trust they will 
be collected within covers. President 
Robins, of Waterville, treats of ‘‘ The Union 
of the Divineand Human in Jesus Christ,” 
asserting that Christ by his iocarnation was 
limited in his activity; that ‘‘he was not 
God on the Throne, but on earth and as a 
map. When he thought, therefore, he 
thought according to the processes of 
human reason. What he knew he knew 
according to the laws of the human mind. 
When he spoke, human volition carried 
forth the thought in human speech upon 
human lips.” The theory of the writer is, 
however, that ‘‘the entire activity of his 

earthly life is referable to the Holy Spirit 
as the efficient cause.” M. Stuart Phelps, 
Ph. D., discusses ‘‘ The General Philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer” with remarkable di- 
alectical skill. The manner in which Mr. 
Bpencer makes assumptions, argues from 
them to certain conclusions, and then re- 
pudiates the assumptions with which he 
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started is very cleverly exposed. Dr. Os- 
good, of this city, continues his entertain- 
ing sketch of “ Richard Roth.” 

The first article in The Christian Quarterly, 
entitled ‘‘ Forward or Backward—Which?” 
is devoted to some of those questions of 
organization which are just now uppermost 
among the Disciples. This denomination 
has had such a zeal for independency that 
it has been practically impossible to com- 
bine for Christian work. A strong mission- 
ary spirit is, however, developing itself, 
and the question how this missionary work 
may best be done is before the churches. To 
this question this article is addressed. 
Another interesting and spicy essay dis- 
cusses from a very conservative standpoint 
the question of woman suffrage. 

The biographical article in the Congre- 
gational Quarterly is devoted to the late 
Samuel A. Hitchcock, one of the princes of 
charity in his denomination; a man whose 
hand was always full of gifts and whose 
donations to various institutions, to say 
nothing of less public benefactions, 
amounted to nearly $650,000. The bio- 
graphical sketch is written by his late 
pastor, the Rev. C.M. Hyde. There is a 
long article by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., 
continued from a previous number, on 
““The Historical Relations of New En- 
gland to the English Commonwealth,” and 
an anonymous essay on “ Speaking or Bab- 
bling ””—a subject on which there has been 
& good deal of speaking (and writing) and 
some babbling. The denominational de- 
partments are, as usual, full and admirable, 
and the book notices are well written. 

MI 


The Song Fountain (J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co.) isa book of vocal music designed fot 
use in schools and families. Its editors, 
Messrs. William Tillinghast and D. P. Horton, 
are teachers of music in the Brooklyn public 
schools, and have, therefore, brought to their 
task a personal familiarity with the needs of 
young singers and a knowledge of the defects 
of school singing-books, They have aimed to 
prepare a book for classes beyond the primary 
grade which shall aid them in reading at sight: 
developing the voice and, cultivating a tasteful 
style ; and, although their volume is brief, it 
seems likely todo good service in the cause its 
compilers have at heart. Another commend- 
able work on an important branch of musica] 
study has been issued by the same publishers 
in Mrs. Laura B. Humphreys’s The Art of Read- 
ing Music ; for the use of public schools and private 
pupils, 

-.»-TO their uniform edition of novels by 
George Sand Roberts Brothers have added My 
Sister Jeannie, translated by Mr. 8. R. Crocker, 
of The Literary World. The series now in- 
cludes, besides this volume, ‘* Mauprat,” 
“Antonia,” “Monsieur Sylvestre,” ‘The 
Snow Map,” and ‘The Miller of Angibault” ; 
the transiators being Mies Virginia Vaughan, 
Miss Mary E. Dewey, and Mr. Francis G. 
Shaw. Other recent vovels are James De 
Mille’s new story, The Lily and the Cross, a Tale 
of Acadia (Lee & Shepard); and Rev. E. P, 
Roe’s Opening a Chestnut Burr (Dodd & Mead), 
which appeared serially in Hearth and Home 
before that periodical was sold by its recent 
publishers. 


....E. J. Hale & Son have issued a new and 
enlarged edition of The Poems of Henry Timrod, 
edited by Paul H. Hayne, which we favorably 
reviewed at the time of its first appearance, 
The additional poems are twenty in number, 
the last four being sonnets. The first of them— 
an ode written for the decoration of Confeder- 
ate graves in Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, 
in 1867—seems to us unsurpassed by any of the 
author’s productions, save “Spring.”” The 
library that professes tocontain the works of 
our most eminent American poets, irrespective 
of geography, is incomplete without this vol- 
ume. 

eeeeTO Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s excellent 

“Jack Hazard” series has been added Fast 
Friends (James R. Osgood & Co.), in covers. 
Mr. Trowbridge is one of our very best writers 
of juveniles and four stories comprising this 
series are unsurpassed by any of his previous 
books for the young. Other new juveniles are 
Gipsey's Travels (Nelson & Phillips), by Jose. 
phine Pollard, a bright and entertaining book 
for younger children; and Talke with Girls 
(Nelson & Phillips), by Augusta Larned, which 
Contains much sensible but not dull advice. 


.». The Second Series of Dr. Donald Fraser’s 
Synoptical Lectures on The Books of the Holy 
Scriptures (Robert Carter & Brothers) em- 
braces the canonical books from Isaiah to the 
Acts of the Apostles. Dr. Fraser attempts to 
give a comprehensive view of each of these 
books and his historical criticisms are for the 
most part accurate and instructive. 








NOTES. 


Arrer the number for Oct. Sist Hevery Satur- 
day will be merged in Littell’s Living Age, thus 
closing a career of about nine years, during 
two of which—1870 and 1871—it was an illus" 
trated periodical. It will be remembered that 
it was sold by James R. Osgood & Co. to H. 
O. Houghton & Co. at the beginving of the 
present year. In their card announcing the 
discontinuance of the paper its publishers say 
that “‘the two periodicals are issued weekly 
and cover the same general ground—so far, 
indeed, that the contents of one frequently 
appear in the other”—and that ‘‘there seems 
no good reason why the same field should 
be occupied by both.’’ This is quite true; but 
it was equally true in 1866. Hvery Saturday 
has been, however, an entertaining and 
favorite journal, which has creditably ful- 
filled its mission. As for Littell, we are glad 
to have an opportunity for saying again that it 
was never better than now, and that as a well- 
edited collection of the most important con- 
tributions to the English periodical press it 
deserves even more than the wide popularity it 
won so long ago and has so steadily kept. The 
unfinished serials of very Saturday will be 
completed in Zittell, which will also be sent to 
subscribers to the former until the expiration 
of their subscriptions, 


Mr. Albert Mason, of this city, will publish 
early in November “‘A Free Lance in the field 
of Life and Letters,” a volume of essays by 
Prof. W.C. Wilkinson, of Rochester. Prof. Wil- 
kinson’s ability as critic, essayist, and poet is so 
well known to the readers of this journal and 
of the other publications to which he has con- 
tributed that a welcome in advance will be. 
accorded his book when we say that a con- 
siderable portion of its contents will be made 
up of work already approved by readers of the 
periodical press. This brief preface to the 
forthcoming volume we copy as, indicating its 
character: ‘* The title to this volume is not to 
be read ina belligerent sense. The chief empha- 
sis rests not on the noun, but on the adjective. 
In short, it is a declaration of independence, 
and not a declaration of war. It claims its 
justification simply in that spirit of freedom 
from prescription and convention in the exer- 
cise of which, as the author has pleased him- 
self with believing, the essays were written."’ 
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IMPORTANT WORKS _ 


ISSUED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 


654 Broadway, New York, 


MEYER’S 


Commentary on the New Testa: 


ment. 
Each volume in demy 8vo, price per 
vol. $3 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES JUST READY: 
ROMANS, Volume I. 
8ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, Volume L. 


Both of these are translated from editions quitere 
cently published, of which early sheets were, by special 
arrangement, supplied by the German Publishers, 

The extreme care which has been given to the edit. 
ing of these volumes will appear, the Publishers tras, 
in their great accuracy, and this will be a feature of 
the whole series. It is evident that the value of the 
Commentary very much depends on minute accuracy, 

It is impossible that the same regularity can be 
maintained in the publication of Meyer as in othe 
series of Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 
The care demanded prevents speed either in editing 
or printing, but, in order to expedite the publication, 
the Publishers are happy to state that the Rev. Dr, 
Crombie, professor of biblical criticism in St. Am 
drew’s University, has kindly agreed to be associated 
with Professor Dickson, and has accordingly edited 
the present volume on St. John’s Gospel. It is hoped 
the other two volumes may be ready about Sprig 
next year. 


The previous issues of Meyer's Commentary 
comprises : 
GALATIANS, 1 Vol.' 
ROMANS, Volume 1. 


1. THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Greek Text 
and Translation. With Introduction, Expositery 
Notes, and Dissertations. By Principal Fairbaim. 
Crown 8vo, $3.75. 

g INTRODUCTION TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES 
By Paton J. Gloag, D.D., author of * Commentary 
on the Acts of the Aposties.” 8vo, $6. 

3% AN INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR 
With Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writ- 
ing. By A. B. Davidson, M.A., LL. D. 8vo, $3 

4& DELIVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE. By Rev. Professor Rainy, 
New College, Edinburgh. @vo, 9. 


These works sent, post or express charges paid, on Te 
ceipt of the price, by S., W.& A. 


NOW READY, 


THE ACADEMY SQUADRON AGAIN 
HEARD FROM. 


SUNNY SHORES; 


Or, Young America in Italy and 
Austria, 
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“Ne aNe single volume we ever read has been so 

a demonstration of the truth of re- 
Ugiem. «> It ts overwhelmingly convincing.” 
—Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Oct. lth. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN 
OF SALVATION. 


By Rev. J. B. WALKER, D. D........$1.50, 
Bey Ty itan oognapent See See for the vine origin of 


eee interest The Boangelist NW. Nr ees 


There is in many parts of this treatise a force of 
i wor of conviction almost resist- 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; or, 
Philosophy of the Divine Operation in the Re- 
éemption of Man. Being volume second of “ The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” By Rrv. 
J. B. WALKER, D.D. 
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THE TRINITY. By Rev. F. H. BURRIS. Withan 
Introduction by JOSEPH HAVEN, D.D., LL.D. 
PHI60...ccccccsccccesce cadieceearascas bieetncdanesed $1.50 

“Asan argument itis the strongest we have ever 


met against the generally received view of three per- 
sons in our one God the Father, the Creator, the 


Saviour, and the Sanctifier.”—Pacific Baptist, San 
Francteco. . 
“One of the qeost unique, sin thorough 
of th cublene 2 of the trinity which we 
ve seen, . . . Weco toall 
our "—American Wesleyan, a ° 
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Mathew’s The Great Conversers......... 1% 
Mathew’'s Getting on in the World (16th 1,000)...... 2 25 
Toster’s Pre-Historic Races of the United States 3 50 
Taylor's Old Time Pictures...... eccveccccccccccccece 2 OO 
Taylor’s The World on Wheels. Ilustrated..... 1 60 
Bacon’s Manual of Gesture........ neces scuba oe 1 
Puslps's Dramatic Stories for Home and School. 1 50 
Anierson’s America not Discovered by Columbus 1 00 


Our publications may be had of booksellers or will 
hecent postpaid on receipt of price. 


8.C. GRIGGS & CO., 
____ PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Just published or imported by 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED 


DISCREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE, 


By JOHN W. HALEY, M.A., 

With an introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D., Professor 
in the Newton Theologi Crown, Sve. 
Price $2.25, 

EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


Three volumes of this valuable series of historical 
Monographs are now ready—vis.: THB CRUSADES, 
by G, W. Cox; THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION, by F. Seebohm; and THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR, by Samuel R. Gardiner. THE 
HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER will be ready 











An twoweeks. Per volume, $1. The whole series is 


Sdited by Edward S. Morris and is pronounced by the 
SPECTATOR and other literary critics as 


“Worth its Weight in Gold,” 
UF Lists of the volumes in preparation sent free. 


HULME’S PLANTS; 


their natural growth and ornamental treatment. 
Vegetable forms as applied in architecture and all 
kinds of useful and ornamental art. Itis just the 
Work for Decorators, Designers, Manufacturers, and 

Asiatiions, ‘Tmpocial quarte. Sh oslered plates. GIA. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the above prices. 


143 Washington Street, 
Opposite Old South Church. 
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“PICTURES FROM FLORIDA.” 


It is said that 40,000 people visit Florida every 
winter. SCRIBNER for NOVEMBER contains s 
magnificently Illustrated Article on that fascinat- 
ing region, The Italy of America, which will serve 
i a ah lel 


Scribner's Monthly 


in the NOVEMBER NUMBER, which begins the 
ninth volume, announce, among other attractive fea- 
tures, a new Series of Illustrated Papers from 
various pens on “AMERICAN LIFE AND 
SCENERY,” to rival “The Great South” Papers 
iu the profuseness of the Ilustrations. Also a Series 
of Dlustrated Papers, “A FARMER’S VACA- 
TION IN EUROPE,” by COL. GEO. E. WARING: 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. 1., anda new SERIAL, 

‘THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” 

By J.G. HOLLAND. 

A new story, “MY TOURMALINE,” by SAXEB 
HOLM, begins in the November number. The Pros- 
pectus of the new is more brilliant than that of any 
preceding year. The magazine enters upon its ninth 
volume with broader plans and larger enterprise than 
ever before, and with the ambition it has maintained 
from the first to demonstrate itself to be not only 


‘6 The Great National Magazine ” 


of America, but also the brightest, the strongest, the 
most beautiful, and in every way the best popular 
magazine of the world. 

During the year it will present such marvels of 
il e@ engraving as no popular magazine has ever 
been able to publish, whilst its writers will be, as they 
have been, from among the most eminent and popular’ 
$4 a Year, Postage Paid. 35 Cts. a Number. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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for 1874. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER writes to Messrs. Scribe 
ner & Co.; 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


BY 
Gen’! CG. A. CUSTER, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
THEODORE DAVIES. 
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(st 
Gen’! G. A. CUSTER'S GREAT Book, 
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2d. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S BRILLIANT STORY, 
LINLEY BRBOCHFORD. 


One vol., 8vo, cloth, fancy black stamping........ $1 75 
* OT PRBER. osc Se ste sccccrccccsctccceseseece 10 
—o—— 
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LOSING TO WIN! 


A Novel by THEODORE DAVIES, one of 
the brightest of the sketch writers on the New 
York dailies. 

One vol, 12mo, fancy cloth......$1 50 

pa DEF...+-. ddase 2 OO 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
THEODORE TILTON’S New Nova, 
TEMPEST-TOSSED! 


One vol., large ~~ tinted paper, price $1.75. 

The’ story is one of marked power and 
beauty. Mr. TrrTon wields a very graceful 
pen and possessesa vivid imagination. 


——o———_ 
THE WETHEREL AFFAIR! 
By Col. J. W. DeForest. 


$1.00. 
—o—— 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
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FETTERED FOR LIFE; 
or, LORD and MASTER. 

By Lillie Devereux Blake................$1 00 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


"Mrs. Epwarps is one of the poy the 
freshest of the novel writers of the day.” 






—Journal, Boston. 
Miss Forrester........ -$1 00 
Ought We to Visit Her?.. - 100 
The Ordeal for Wives 1 00 
ROR GNOME a anode cats ccesadediseces - 100 
Philip Barnscliffe.......sssscceecsceseee 1 00 
A Vagabond Heroine..............00005- 0 75 
Sheldon & Chaaieanes, 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 





SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Mr. Roe’s New Story, 


OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR, promises to 
surpass his previous very successful works in rop- 
ularity, the seventh thousand being already in 
press, 6,000 having been sold in three weeks. 
1 vol., large 12mo..........$1.75 

Uniform with BARRIERS BURNED 
AWAYand WHAT CANSHE DO? For sale 
by all booksellers and by 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY, WN. ¥. 





sos Globe. 
trably adapted for a text-book.” — P onladeipa 
LIFE. 9 of my 
others. “BY i of 2, Schiller, Novalis, fe 
wietas Gack. New Edition. 
RY OF PHILIP I. f 
Wpnilip the Second, By W. corn, Retirels 
new Paition, with the sathor's latest correctio ns and 
Pace iY weirs doth, G2) shop, #28" tate 
an iP, ’ 
it, $480. : 
*,° For sale by Booksellers , or will 
by mail. 5 lookellare generally, of wil popes 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Strect, Philadelphia. 


ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 
PUBLICATIONS : 


er. WINIFRED’S. oF the World of School. 1 
vol. Wmo...... eecccecesesccccccccocccce Mecose dee $1 75 


ERIC, or Little by Little. 1 vol. “Pmo.... cocceee 175 
JULIAN HOMB. A Tale of College Life. 1 vol. 


Sete ee ee ees ene ecerestecnasseessseesesrssesees 


mo. 
bov: entertain 
Fe oan. ML An puthor of the = haethunats 
THE DANCE OF MODERN SOCIETY, 
. vol. émo, Clo 


one IN A FEW DAYS: 
Tan I MACAULAY'S ESSAYS, in 1 vol. bs 


eeccevecccccececccccscccosccceccssens, 9 OO 


dnscata tenant cooeee 180 
For 1 aia Wanepaua: 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Illustrated.—Published Monthly. 
Subscription price........41-58 } |. $1.60 


Payable in advance, A Sample number will 
be sent fer 10 cents. 
pew wy Wi raceton the, fat tao ‘numbers of thls gear 


JOHN I L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


pustgichhs ANDY soOupRLLEns, 


Crroulars sent toany F ctivens vn application. 




















NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


0. 805 Broadway, New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 

TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Augusta Larned....$1 00 
GLAUCILA, A Story of Athens.... 1 
PETER THE APPRENTICE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. GEORGE PECK, i 

ib ccncccescsecdeccncccesscectcsscsescceee cocccccces 
= CLASS LEADER. By the Rev. J. ana 








A CHOICE BOOK. 


HOUSEHOLD PUZZLES. By Pansy. 12mo. 111.$1.50 
The yoy < a Reee d book by Pansy is suf- 
ficient to crea‘ mand for. it. This latest 
work will fad to the author's all already high reputation 
and afford ploaure and encouragement to many a 
puzzled househol: 


JUST READY: 


Lo AND HIS TIMES. From the French 
of L. L. F. BUNGENER. 12mo................. 
caPrive IN PATAGONIA 1 3._ OF, qite 
among the : wante 
By BENJAMIN — 
A. Large 10m0............ccccccccccccccece. 


Publishers: D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 
The Scientific American ts the cheapest and best 


illus per published. 
tains trom 10 Yo original vings 0! 
Shit ~ ey novel inventions, oe 








obtained on the best 


terms. oe peek Ls new in- 
examined and advice free. 





nt Gay tie” eer Saupe 
emg for the Paper or concerning 
DMURN & 00. $7 Pork Be har Waskington DC. 


_SODEN’S LADY’S BOOK 








will give to subscriber, whether 
Bingle of in « Cla, wie who pa: sin advance for. and 
remits direct to ice, Copy of “THE 
ves per _— Cy over 
‘erms, 


terms on eddies Lea GOD ET 
for Gib ate streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





; Importer of Rare and Chetes 
Be IO: TST teats tor cxtaloges. 





SERD REL WSCA ES 


‘ 





11 


PRESIDENT HOPKLINS. 
PROF. DANA. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


What Might Have Been Expected 
By Fusk R. Stockton, author of Roundabout 


Ass’t Editor of St. Nicholas, Cy 
emo. vettn 12 ili rations by, Bol, Bytings. 
bound. Price — m 


OOo ce ee eee seteneseneeeneeteseeres 





Strength and Beauty. 


PRSCURSIONS ron youre we 5 By Mark 
Hopkins, D.D. ate, Eee < iiliams 
College. pes! 


— — nen Island. 


James Dana, of Yale College. 
Ry. Pith over “00 | illustrations and colored 


frontions 
EW EDITION, with additional matter and 
frase: Price d from $6 to,...-++. $4 @ 





For sale by all Booksellers and by 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY,N. ¥. 


THE PARENTS should SUBSCRIs& for 
The Young Folks’ News, 


CHILDREN’: rows tte Prom tw te 
WANT IT. 


and iaoned every week. Only gla 
year, beautiful Chromo 
Pls et ow Atel, Rive a 0 every subecriber, Acaple 
tal Sto: as ; GGIE’S HOLIDAYS,” by a 
vorite +n 
RTILSN, 


samp sor a s Spechien Copy to to ALFRED MA 
her, 21 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


CLOTH-LINED Collection Buvelopes for puater. 
schoo! * ee Go ozen re a er Card 
BON, “Pub, An 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 























Each Card hasa Snsip-engraved Vignette from stee 
of the races authors 





Sir Walte Everett Hale, 
over Wennell : olmes, Jon S. Meh aon 
ashington Irv . Thackeray 
H. W. Lon ellow” ard Taylor, ‘ 
George William Curtis, Charies Dicken: 
Nathani awth 4 ussell 


d - G.§8 

Je . OL 

William Cullen Bryant, 

For sale by all Booksell Toy 
ers, and sent postpaid on receipt of —~ Bog 0 cts. 


E. Cc. SELCHOW & CO.,; 
No. 41 John street, New Yoru. 


AVILU pes 





J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Henry Ward ice 











OR GAME OF 





NEW H SUED. 

= EDIT ON. JUST.AS 

Happy now are the children ee a mee 
ht for them “Avilude, or Game of 

gather round the table with bright eyes 

8 as itis ee “we are to have 
e. 


veld CE Fern 
WEST & AME CO. Worcester, Mass. 
att 2. a one catalogue of all our games. 


9 Thave bo 





91 BROAD- 
hromos and 


iret Pre- 





THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE PICTURE 
sent free! A most _lngentons work of art! 350 
jects to find. parlors tures inone. A i am 


and gem for Asset; with s 
. BBEY, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
ANY sending us Sones eetrese et of = orsens. wee 
will receive, Free, mo an 


instructions how to get eotoh, Postpaid, ciT 
ONE nov uctigps how te get ri $e 8t., Phiia., Pa. 


EDUCATION 











The onry School, in America, that teaches Book- 
keeping as @ PUKE Science, aud exemplifies it in @ 
system of Business Practice. Send for Catalogue te 

E. G. FOLSOM, Albany, N. Y. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE AND HUD=- 
SON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


For both sexes. Fine grounds; 167 furnished rooms; 
farge gymnast ll de sementes 120 classical pupiis; 

mnasium an li hall. Fang 8 advantages 
nan fe e} ments. 


- ALONZO FLACK, Pub, P ‘Presiden ee vy. 








FORT EDWARD aoa 
To pare for college, business, 
courses for ladies or 
ntlemen, or ay three studies may be select. 
Fail term of thirteen weeks Se s- = pays bead 
common lish. = a pop sectarian. 

Raa: ess JOS. BE G, Fort Edward, N. Y¥. 


Hh LARD PILITA aS tng ten for oo Wve 


Sad ack Shaded, “iscpersuie Tig supertor in caetes tn 





mast State. in 





THE TNDRPE ND RT. 





(October: 29, ABTA) 





AIT 95 


Por tion s National Telegraph College, 
Nos. 159 and 159 La Salle st., Chicago, lll., 
connecting with the metropolitan telegraph lines of 
Chicago. The frst institution in the country for the 
exclusive stndy of t legraphy. The type-writer is 


being introduced on telegraph lines through our 
agency. a nd pee ee FR ectalty. Send for illus- 
trated circular. Yso? | PORTER, Principal. — 








TEACHERS wanting positions next session sce 
“American School institute: 8” App. For Demand 
for teucners nuw good. J . Shatnerbors, 14 Bond st 

PENNING TON INSTITU Fy Sepntenen, © -J. 
Terms reasunable. Address A. P LASHER, * ‘Prin. 


" Gelten Lit) Seminary for Young L. etion, Bridge, 














por:. Conn. Address Misss EMILY NELSC 
Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a superior 
school, address A. B. WIGGIN, Sauverties, N.Y. 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

J. DAVIS WILDE R, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, I1l., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, aud Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC, 


Black, White. Green, anil Blue. 


Slated Paver, Once, Kamix, and School 
Our frices Always the "Lovbeet, 





atro /iyikigle ret fegast o 


Br) Thy 1 
i9es 


6% (SIMPLY, 
gf? i ‘ 
24¢ CR 
372 % : ra 
504 - 4+ f 
Q } ae 

4 DiertA Rleh» 

273 Ww JT pan voLPH ST CHICAGO,ILL 
ee ee 





Trad» Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
the Quality Always the B st. 

Contracts for making Blackboard Surfaces, Black, 
White, Green, and Blue, on School Wulls in every 
section of the United States and the world. Samples 
of Slated Surface of allcolors. Descriptive Circulars, 
containing Prices, References, etc., sent free on 
application. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 





and 
Lecture Room 
SETTZES, etc., 
26 Grove St., N 





Catalogues furnished on application. 
EE 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SONG MONARCH 


A new and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES. 


Full of melodious Sengs, Duets, Glees, and 4-part 
Songs, all easy and perfectly adapted toa Singing 
Schoo! Course. but at the same time forming a cullec- 
tion well suited for the use of byt e mee other 
Choirs, Singing Societies, ete. R. Palmer, 
assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 


Price, 75 cts, Per dozen, $7.50. 

















A most ee, Piano Pie 
SOUVERIR De MAZOURKA, #1. 
One ef. fhe “ POsTULU q0ee AY ORKS OF L. M. Gorrs- 
CHAL 


THE LEADER! 


A newand excellent collection of Music for 
Cnoims, CONVENTIONS, and SINGING CLASSES. 
Prepered by those most successful composers, 
D. Kh. Paimer, of Chicane, and O. Emerson, of 

yston, 


Price, $1.38; or $12 Per Doz. 


‘For your next Sunday-echool Song Book send for the 
RiveR OF Lire. By Perkins and Bentley. 365 cts. 


All books and music sert, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
CLAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 


LATEST AND BEST 
GOOD CHEER. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS, 
DAY SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, Erc. 


By 8. W. STRAUB. 


t contains more GOOD NEW MUsIc and PLEASING 
EXERCISES TH Am ANY OTHER BOOK OF ITS PRICE 
EVER PUBLISH 

It is literally full of “Good Cheer” in all its depart- 
ments. 

Every live penoher and leader will find it “ just what 
he is loosing fo 

In stiff paper. covers, 50 cents, single; $5 per dozen. 
In board covers, 60 cents, single; $6 per dozen. 
specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 


ROOT & LEWIS, Chicago, LL. 
(Successors to ROOT & CADY.) 











NONGS of (RACK and GLORY 


rig ry best Sanda nachos fee 2 

F. “SUE RWIN and S. J. 160 Re eca 
Epleudid Hymns. Choice Siete ‘Finte d Paper, 
Superior inding. vice pi oards, 3.0.3 
£3.60 per Dozen; 230 specimen 
Copy in paper cover matled ie "25 cents. 


Six New Songs 2 in o Rs oerS of. 
CONCE NIVERSAR ‘Es. 


TS or ANS F 
* sONGS of GRACE and GLORY.” 
r 100. Epecimen copy of {he Avniversary 
euge and wmaiole © TFS of the Bouk mailed 
or s-ceut stems at rabl 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
way, New York. P.-0. Box 367. 


Clarke's: 4 
New Method §# Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the ‘Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and. by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 


Sent by Mail, Price, $8.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°*putnapeurma. 











SCHOOL TRIAD, 


A new and thoroughly gra ded text-book for the 
study of vocal music in Prin rimary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar Schools, containing about ;Z00 Son's, 
Duetts, Trios, and Evercises. Also 20 Dia- 
grams for the study of Relative Pitch, by which 
the tone of the scale can be successfully individual- 
ized, making it the most complete book for schools 
ever published. Price, $30 per hundred. Specimen 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. Spec- 
imen Pages Free. Address Wire, SMITH & 
Publishers, Buston, Mass. 


New and Desirable Music Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, ETC., 
TOGETUER WITH A COMPLETE AND CONCISB 
ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Complete Work for Music Teachers. 


Pronouneed by Tcachers who have examined it the 
MOST THUROUCGH INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE BOOK 
ever issued for Masical Institutes and Conventions, 
as well as for Singing Schools and Academies. 


Price, 75 Cents ; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 


ROYAL DIADEM. 


This already ge 4 egy | Syl Song Book ts 
withont a rival. Over 300,000 Copies have 
been suid in the short eime siuce it was issued. 


“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on eur and 
we sre confident will prove as good “Pure Gold,” 
“ Bright Jewels,” “.Fresh Laurels,” “Golden Chain,” 
Yd any ~ our earlier publications, which are so great 

‘av_rite’ 


Price, x board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 
Copies. 





FOR PRAYER MEETINGS AND RE- 
VIVALS: 


WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This little werk ts a compilation of the choicest de- 
votional Songs that have come to be so much liked in 
the Prayer eetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase ‘ WINNOWED 
HYMNs” for use at the family altar. 


Price,in beard cover, 30 cents 3 $25 per 100 
Copics. 


FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS: 


Tidal Wave 


is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, full of 
Flensing, stirring melodies. “TIDAL WAV» is just 
the book wanted in the good cause of Temperance 
now going forward. 


Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 Copies. 


The Revellers, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festive which has been so popular al) over the 
country. ? 


Price, 30 cents ; 825 per 100 Copies. 
The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are bound 
in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., Now York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


GOSPEL SONGS. 


A SONG SETTING OF 


GOSPEL TRUTHS, 


By P. P. BLISS. 


For Revivals, Praise Meetings, and 
Sunday-schools. 


Itis offered as being the MOST POWERFUL 
setof Songs for Revivals and Praise Meetings ever 
_armanaprsert As will be noticed, it contains Songs that 

lave acquired a world-wide popularity and intiuence. 
Besides these will be foun many NEW AND 
EQUALLY GOOD Songs and Hymns fez the Sun- 
day-schvol By this most popular author. 

nm examination will convince any one interested 
that “GOSPEL SONGS” isa workof more than 
ordinary merit. 








Price 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy for examination mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 80 cts. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & C0:, Cincinnati, 0, 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song......... bR6uadnbe cater by Strauss. 
A gd Circle Galop.. -.. Strauss. 











La Fille de Madam Angot. . Waltz. 
With Steam, Polka . Strauss 
Let's be Gay, W ultzes. Strauss 
a utta Venezinna. ‘, Liszt. 
ella Louise, Quicks' Rublee. 
Where the Citrons Blossom: Strauss. 
Whe is at my Window....... Osborne. 
ADDIE: DORE. 0565.6 50. 00 vied dd 2 onc b Teebes debe id. Tee Feds 


Why yeti away money on high-priced Music, when 
‘ou can select irom ous Canaibaunl of 700 pieces? Any 

Lialf-Dime or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. id by all booksellers and can be 
Catto Geoungh any newsdealer. Send stamp for 


Cata 
‘ork, 


“BEN HITCHCOCK, Publ 
7 PY ae hird res 4 Now 





AGENTS WANTED,~ 











“Agents W Wanted". 


READ! READ !! READ! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALT, 


BoTH 
- RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE, 





Ir tsan undoudted fact that we give with THE ly. 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers ‘more beantifi 
valuable premiums than are ofteted by any other 
weekly religious paper pub-ished. 


We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious ‘journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in rent value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to TUE INDEPENDENT, 


We are determined to print not only the BEsr, bas 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


‘OUR LATEST PREMIUM 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, dg. 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. ¥. B 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFEREN? 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BERy 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE pre 
MICM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTL 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART, 

It is now ready for delivery. 





age. 





BOOK AGENT 8. é 
Now is your time to make We want smart, 
active men to introduce our if ard ‘works. Those 
business will reap a hayvest. 
Agents employed on commission or salary. 
For further information apply to 
a) 
NORWICTI, CONN. 
We now enter the field for 
the Fall and coming Winter 
and are furnishing the best 
the world. Our 
aeaeits nh. always been the 
most successful, and we have 
lately added new and exceed~ 
ingly.taking inducements, re- 
quiring only intelligence an 
or. 
BUSINESS or old, of either sex, to make 
iy really t ye paying or 
ness for themselves. We h he most avents and 
exclusive territory, furnish Leg best tovis to work 
with, give the larvest cash Book AGENTS and 
all exnerienced agents fin * fe business we furnish 
money. Send your name and address at once for 
circulars, terms, etc. GENTS, no matter what you 
are doing, send to ag riteulars. Address 
Publishers, Chicago, Tl. 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 
An ILLUMINATED PORTFOLIO of ‘Twelve tiem: by 
Beodecke! or_the superb Chromo, “THE TWLNs,” 
22x28 in.. after Laridseer. Price’ $3. pam post- 
ATTENTION, AGENTS! 
Liberal commissions’ and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulurs free. Send postgl card at once to 
* Box 5105, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR PHE 
The ootoneding revelations and startling dischu- 
sures made in this work are creating the most intons 


who are willing to devote their whole time to the 
THE; HENRY. BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ’ 
pees pre wost easily worked 
application any one, youn 
do thé Lirgest business " oar bts We give right to 
decidedly the most profttuble. Everybody can make 
ERS & 'TINK 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
Wouuopr PREMIUM £3 PER_AN 
BORATIO Cc. KING, Publisher. * 
pe 
desire in the minds of the people to obtain it. It giver 


the whole inner piing of the Great Scandal and i: 
the only full and authentic work on the subject. I 
sells at sight. — soe terms to Agents and a ful 
description of rk. Address RATIONA I 
PUBLISHING coe © philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, i. 


S $15 to $250 per month ssicwncs 


a to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
d COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING. MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck 
@ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
& warranted for five years. We will. pay $1.00 for 
a machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti 
é ful, or more elastic seam than ours. | It makes the 
Pe * Blastic Lock Stiteh.” Every second stitch can be 
eut and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
Fi without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 bo g2mu 
@ per month and etpenses, dra commission m 
&p whieh futte that = can be made. “oy 
SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; New York Vi 
Pitiaburgh, Ra.; Chicago, Lit; or St. Louis, Mo. 


THEas:; «a | 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO.. 


13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents Everywhere for 
Qarein OF THE HOLY BIBLE, _ Edited by 


Frank Moore. An elegant 8vo. 600 660 Engrav- 
od from the old Masters. Pri¢e, $5. re . 











LIVE acenta WANTED to sell DR. 
CHASE’S PES, . or INFORMATION FOR 
CNERYBODY in every County in Ame:ica. En- 


WHAT WE WANT, 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thoronehand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusiveand 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render: 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit. 
able. Wecannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in eurrency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib. 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will ow 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
-persons who are din ca ing, Or any who 
would-be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once. for our circulars and terms, 





Hi. C. BOWEN, Puablishey, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


or to W. L. HEATON, 
116 Monroe st., Chiengo, M, 


$2, 500A YEAR 


de tg our grand COMBINATION 
SPreru 8. Represents « 4 different books. Agents 
say this is the BESI*T ER TRIED. 

The Books sell themse en in every Pages and 


“Box 2873 





«good men can make a business for = one 
county. Agents Wanted on these und our magnif- 
cent Editions of Family Bibles. Full. particniass 
free on application. Addéress JOHN E. POTTERS 


CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





20th Thousand in Press.—Agents Wanted for 


VENTURES OF 


Ar Cares On 


LIFE AND AC 


by his friend, Lient.-Co], Peters, U. S. Arm y 
Carson himself The on Fdutnedtic tfdevery ietenoas Foltet vet 
‘ture and valuable bistorical information, “600 prges, a 
trated. Send for illust.ated ci-culars, containing complete 
Fuste al Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &GO.. I tardora Coos’ 


$70 A WEEK, 


want to send free a fifty-cent sample of the 
inn selling article ever sold by any one. Men and 
women of good address and genteel appearance can 
easly make.-as above. No common podéien 
penny opereepyadente.: wanted, 








jarged by the Publisher to be af oy a It contai 
household recipes ~ m0 Suited to 

and conditions of svctety 

household necessity. 


over 
all classes 


n_ double their mony Address ents 
E’s STEAM PRINTING HOUSE, Ano Arbor, 


T0 





Weare de Gift Boo the Holidays thx 
most unique Gift Book ore — ishec 
in America. Twain, Wilkie, Col- 
lins, P. ¥. Nasby, Nonn Hay, gna, twen- 
BOOK ty other writers are the authors con- 
tained inthis great book. It will. bhay« 
Superb ustrations and will be ele- 
AGENTS. antly bound... Agents with. unexcep- 
ionable references may address 
WILLIAM F.GLLL& CO., lol Washingtonst, “Boston. 
64 , JOLL ¥ 99 a 
CHILDREN’S “can CO. 


Want agents everywhere. Large oct Big pay. Te. 


AGENTS : 


at once. DE beng! 2 








make money. repay with eur 
new work. 35 copies to be 
— yt! yi and winter. Apply 
. Publishers, 
No. Sa eee pot New York. 


MONGY t MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
Tlow to Modey, Quickly; or, 30 ways ot 
Makinga Fortune. everybody should ay ak oF 
\tHle book. don receipt of HW cents. Add 
. M. KALINWEILER, 725 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia. 


Wor 


for All, bi by mail free. Address, with ten- 
cent return stamp, M. YouNG. 173 Greenwich St. N.Y, 


A FAT. TA make mongy easily 


—- and honorably. #tam)pefor circulars and 
terms to THE BevERLy Co., 234. abash AvChicago, 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 
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- WHATS A BOY LIKE ty a 











3: 
\BY GEORG COOPER; ¢:., 
Lrxu a wasp, Jike d sprite, - © 
3 aa. Like s goose, like an eel, 
Ra 


“Like a top, like a kite, 
Like an owl, like a wheel, 
Like the wind, slike a snail, 
Like a knife, like a crow, 

Like a thorn, like. a flail, 

Like a‘hawk, like a doe, 


Like the sea, like a weed, 
Lixe a watch, like the sun, 
Like a cloud, like & seed, 
Like a book, like a gun, 
Like a smile, like a tree, 
Like a lamb, like the moon, 
Like a bud, like a bee, 
Like a burr, like a tune, 


Like a colt, like a whip, 
Like a-mouse, like a mill, 
Like a bell, like a sbip, 
Like a jay, like a rill, 

Like a shower, like a cat,» 
Like a frog, like a joy, 

Like a ball, like a bat, 

Most of all—like a Boy, 





THROUGH FIRE. 


ou (7 MfPRoM THE GERMA Yor A, VoLLMAR.) 





BY LEWIs Ik. STEINER. 





SrecFRIED was the first born of his 
parents. In him forthe first time they 
gaw with happy faces.the bright smiles of 


‘infancy, from his lips first heard the won- 


derful lisp of childbood, | Ilow they. con- 
tended for the pleasure of carrying him 
about,‘of taking care of bim! When he 
eopened his cyes, he saw friendly faces bend. 
ing over his cradle, and grasped after them 
“with bis little round, chubby hands, * Ob! 
Mamma, Papa!” the child lisped, to’ the 
delight of the happy parents. How care- 
fully they aided his first staggering steps, 
how loviagly listened to the prattle of his 
liwlelips! ‘*‘ Please, please Mamma!” he 
would say, folding his little bands togetber, 
and quickly adding ‘‘ Amen!” so that Lis 
request might be speedily granted. Soon 
led by mamma’s hand, be walks in the 
garden, where there are dear little birds 
and dear little fiowers. Siegfried knows 
them all, understands what they say, shouts 
tothe stars, and tells long stories to the 
birds. Oh! childhood's lips, happy ,in un- 
conscious wisdom, wise as Solomon inthe 
language of birds and flowers! 


He grows lurger,. A little sister now lies 
dp his cradle, [le rocks her so gently and 
‘wecarcely dares to stroke her with bis hand. 
“She isso very small,” aod Siegfried seems 
so very large to himself. Ile bas a stick- 
horse, and rides around all day long—rides 
from Berlin to Eisenach, and brings some- 
thing with him for everybody. Indeed, be 
can scarcely bear to leave his horse at 
night; and so he ties it to his bed, in order 
that he can have it near him. Mamma has 
prayed with him, aod is about taking out 
“the light, when he begs that-it may be left 
ia the chamber. 
“Ob! no, my child sleeps in the dark,” 
replies Mamma. 
f “*Please, please leave the light here,” 
“says Siegfried again. 
) “Why, then?” 

. Siegfried docs not answer; but, as Mamma 
istaking the light out, the little one ex- 
Claims, in a tone of fretful resignation: 

“ Well, there will soon be a great scream 
ing here.” 

“Who is going to scream?” asks Mam- 
Mi Asughing. ** Not you?” 

“I? No, indeed. But when the angels 
Come they will fall over my horse, if there 
is vo light here.” 
~ Years pass by, and the little sister is laid 
‘if ‘the cold grave. Siezfried frequently 
‘Walks with his parents out to the grave- 
yard. There upoa the mountain she lies 
buried. A fir-tree shades the grave and 
upon the cross is ioscribed ‘“‘I have ever 
loved thee.” The parents often weep at 
‘bis Spot; but Siegfried does not like to see 

weep. He wipcs away their. tears, 
And, by way of comforting them, says: 

“Little sister is with the dear angels in 
Tleaven.” 

“God sends other brothers and sisters to 


Gieg{xied, Their little feet trip to and fro 
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in the house, their little hands play ;to- 
gether,.and are also at times folded in 
prayer.; Siegfried is a schoolboy, and with 
knapsack on back he goes to the gym- 
nasium, A new life opens upon bim there, 
and he can scarcely talk enough about it at 
home. Father and.mother must study and 
enjoy it with him? Mind and body are 
symmetrically developed, so that he be- 
comes a perfectly healthy, blooming youth, 
[le knows nothing of sickness. , lis body 
is the obedient servant of his will and never 
fails to carry out its requirements, Ile can 
work, run, lift, make long journeys on foot. 
Nothing tires him; but he does get honestly 


| hungry, and then hoy good the food at 


home tastes to him, 

Siegfried performs his tasks so faithfully 
that bis teachers are satisfied aud love him, 
and many of his schoolmates, who -are 
slow in learning, are assisted by his helping 
hand. 

At thirteen his dear mamma is taken sick, 
and it becomes necessary for her to spend 
the summer in an adjoining village. He. is 





glad that he can help the servant’ to carry 
ver comfortable bed there, and when asked 
by some one: ‘‘Siegfried, suppose your 
comrades should. see you carrying a bed- 
stead, what would they say ?” he answers, 
proudly: 

“They might say what they please. This 
is for my mother,” 

And when, some weeks afterward, she re- 
turns home, dangerously ill, Siegfried faith- 
fully belps his father in nursing her and 
becomes such a comfort to the poor, dis- 
tressed man that the latter says, after 
mamma’s recovery: 

“In this time of affliction Siegfried was 
my true friend.” 

A few more years pfss away, and he isa 
great, broad-shouldered youth. Ie has 
passed his final examination with honor, 
his school-days are over, and the wide 
world, with all its treasures and joys, is 
before him. Tis spirit is so delighted that 
he shouts with joy. One must have ex- 
perienced such a day in order to appreciate 
such great joy. 

And pow another world presents more 
attractions for him than those that meet 
his eye in the light of thesun. It is the 
wonderful world in and under the surface 
}.of the earth that charms Siegfried with its 
-bidden beauty. He intends to bea mining 
engineer—will study thoroughly mining, so 
that he’ may bring to the light of day the 
precious treasures that are hidden within 
the earth. Animated bya thirst for know]- 
edge, he is eager to unlock the different 
kingdoms of Nature, and his longing seeks 
answers for a thousand questions in Natute, 
art, science,and religion, Ie must go forth 
into the world, to learn‘and to work. 

Into the werd Adieu, then, to home, 

Siegfried works; studies more and more 
profoundly. Unsuspected problems loom 
up before bim, which he cannot solve, - His 
will, left to itself, becomes niore powerful, 
his mental faculties more profound; but he 
is not sufficiently strong to shake off or to 
overcome the strange powers “that press 
upon him.» |. 

Tle descends into the depths of the earth, 
where the light of Heaven does not pen. 
etrate and ouly a miner’s lamp lights his 
way. Mc ascefids to the surface; but here 
also itis dark to him, THe is not alone, for 
there are his good friends—his books, He 
opens them, reads and ponder’ over their 
pages; but his brow becomes more and 
more troubled. 

Night has closed around him. From 
each book a spirit steps forth, approaches 
Siegfried, and whispers. *‘ Don’t bea child,” 
says one; and the other says, ‘* Make thy- 
self free.” 

“Yes, freedom is what I seek,” says 
Siegfried: ‘‘ How can I attain it?” 

‘‘Freedom comer not from faith, but 
from knowledge,” reply the spirits. “ Faith 
and prayer are only fitted for women and 
children. Bea man, sirive for fame, pur. 
sue happiness, be thyself thy god, and suc- 
cess shall be thine.” 

He rises, feeling that he has strength and 








marrow in him. But there lies another 
book, which he does not open; and yeta 
good, holy spirit would speak out of that 
book: ‘* Thy soul will labor in unrest until 
‘it rests in God.” 

‘He throws himself upon his couch ; he 





has so much to think and ponder over that 


ta 











‘the anxious’ futher. 
‘gaze begins to measure the distance tbat 





he has no time for prayer. Then suddenly 
a female. form seems bending over him. It 
bas the face of his mother and its lips gently 
say: 
“O Jesus, Saviour dear, 

Thy wings around extend, 

Thy child from tl! defend. 

Should Satan danger bring, 

Then Jet Thy angels sing : 

‘ This child is ‘neath His wing.’” 

Another and yet another examination he 

has passed; and now he is an independent 
man, who can act for himself. During the 
holidays it had been his custom to take 
long journeys; but now he is strongly 
drawn toward bis home. The end of his 
homeward journey is nearly reached and 
he travels the latter portion on foot. Why? 
Before the village yonder is a country 
bouse in which Erika lives, his heath- 
flower, who blooms for him, bearing a 
stronger love for the grown-up Siegfried 
than she ever knew. for the.boy. It is 
evening, and at a distance he sees the house 
in which she lives. He must see her this 
evening. But hark! An alarm of fire! 
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spirits and courage direct his steps; but 
Once more the roseate blood gushes from 
his lips and again be lies with deathlike 
pallor upon his couch. 

Soon, however, he recuperates, It may, 
have been the last parting greeting of his 
severe illness, for he feels better and strong” 
er than he has for along time. He returns 
to his home. Ile feels anxious to resume 
work, to enter upon his profession; for 
soon, very soon he will be perfectly. well- 
The physician permits him to attend afew 
lectures by a cclebrated professor. Tow 
well Siegfried feels that he can again return 
to study. In a few days, however, hiS 
father is sent for. Siegfried has had an- 
otber hemorrhage. He returns home. He 
has been away from it for the last time. 

A long, seyere winter now commences, 
and he continues to get weaker; but so 
slowly and gradually that be does not notice 
it himself. Life is so dear, the world smiles 
so hopefully, surely love and happiness 
will yet bestow their crowns upon him. 
Le says again and again: ‘‘I shall soon be 





The bells ring. out the alarm; the reflec- 
tion of the flames reddens the sky. ‘There 
is a fire in the adjacent village and the 
people are already rushing thither. Sieg- 
fried is one of the first. Several houses are 
in flames, the straw thatch adding to tbe 
fury of the fire. ‘Let them burn, they 
cannot be saved,” shouts Siegfried; ‘‘but 
gave the others.” ‘Then a wild shriek: ‘tA 
child is. tbere!’”? “Where, where?” 
“There, there! It is still alive; it cries for 
help.” ‘* But who dare rush into the flames? 
Impossible !” 

Siegfried undertakes it and rushes in. 
There is no time to_ lose. Ile seizes the 
child, takes it io Wis arms, rushes to the 
window. Long ladders: are thrust against 
the house and the mother rushes forward. 

“Take the child quickly. I will hold the 
ladder,” he cries. The mother is there for 
thechild. The ladder sinks into the flames, 
and Siegfried, seeing that pothing but a 
bold leap can save him, springs forwurd, 
and is welcomed by the people with shouts 
of approval. The fire finally’ dies out» 
and the grateful peasants leave it, for the 
purpose of escorting Siegfried to his home. 

Itis morning when he reaches the house. 
What a happy meeting! But the joy is 
short-lived. A few hours later Siegfried'is 
in bed, and his youthful blood, as red as 
the rose, is gushing from his mouth. By 
his side his anxious parents stand, and the 
faithful physician,in deep thought. 

At length the hemorrhage has ceased, but 
he must lie quiet. Applications of ice are 
made, and he is not allowed to meve a 
limb, lest it irritate the lungs, injured by 
the leap of yesterday. 

Again the’ red current flows, again, and 
yet again. To his parents it seemed as 


‘though it were their own hearts’ blood. 


Fervently 46 they pray. “Lord, speak the 
word and ‘thy child shall be restored to 
health”; but yet they add, ‘‘ Not our but 
thy will be done.” 

Again and’again how the blood gushes 
out. ‘Human remedies fail,God alone can 
help. “Lord, save us; we perish.” But, as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, en 
are Ilis thoughts than our thoughts. ‘‘Io 


quietness and confidence shall be your 


strength,” saith the Lord. Their hearts 
become calm. In all the anguish and dis- 
tress, in the pain and suffering, they recog- 
nize the Saviour’s hands, and from those 
faithful hands blessings alone can come. 

After many a week of suffering, Siegfried 
rises from his bed. Shorn of strength, 
faint and feeble, he staggers about; but his 
eyes sparkle with the pleasure of living. 
The bland May breezes speak to him of 
spring and convalescence; the birds sing the 
song of the green world in its new youth; 
and his soul pauses, listens, and cannot re- 
frain from indulging in happy spring 
dreams. 

Summer is come, and Siegfried has so far 
recovered that his mother can go with him 
to the south.’ There, where the sun shines 
with more warinth, the winds are more 
bland—there his weak lungs may regain 
their sirength. Indeed, it seems there 
almost as if the air gave fresh life to the 
invalid, and joyfui letters carry the news to 
Siegfried’s longing 


separates him from the mountains, now in 
sight.’ Ue longs toascend them. Yeuthful 


perfectly well.” Tlis weakness, however 
increases; but he tells his friends: ‘1 shall 
not be able to do anything this winter, be- 
cause I must be sick yet a little longer, untiy 
my lungs are perfectly healed.” He clings 
to life and is not willing to resign it. Lis 
parents’ eyes see more plainly the situation. 
They cannot fail to sce that theirson’s work 
upon earth is done and his ‘Sabbath will 
soon dawn upon him. Lis work done? 
Oh,no! A new work begins; and yet it does 
not begin, for itreally began at his baptism, 
when another undertook it forhim. The 
pierced hands have lubored that Sicgfried 
might rest in peace on them, Siegtried, canst 
thou trust thyself as a child in thy Saviour’s 
bands? This is the question that agitates 
the parents. _The father would have cer- 
tainly preferred another pathway for his 
son to the everlasting goal. He would say: 
“ Would that I could prepare joys for you 
and guide you, amid pleasure and pain, 
with a kindly band, through life heaven. 
ward. But now, so early, so young, through 
nothing but sickness and pain! 

The mother talks to ber son through the 
long, sleepless nights. Angels are hovering 
around that little bed-chamber. Do they 
bring to Siegfried joyous resignation to 
God's will, longing to depart and to be at 
home? The mother cannot answer. She is 
anxious, and Siegfried is reticent and gives 
no external manifestation of his feelings, 
He does not complain of his increasing 
weakness—at times, perhaps, a bope of life 
stiil up flickers; but is he resigned to God's 
will? 

A fierce struggle is taking place witbia 
his soul; mighty powers are contending 
with one another. “Do not importune 
him,” those who are skilled in God's ways 
say to the mother. She does not impor- 
tune Aim; but she does importune God in 
prayer, she pleads with bim for ber chiid, 
“T will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” At length she becomes weak and 
sick, but still clings boldly to God’s promise 
and prays; ‘* Support me even to bis last 
hour.” 

Siegfried continues reticent, but becomes 
daily more loveable. Le lives also in 
an atmosphere of love. Father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, relatives and friends, 
ali contend in rivalry for opportunities to 
sbow love to the sick youth. Flowers and 
fruits, rare minerals and books, everything 
that could please is brought to him. He 
receives tuem all with smiles. and is happy 
that from his abundance he can give to 
others. But amid all these his head finds 
jts happy resting-place on his mother's 
breast. 

“Nothing but love for us,” she says, 
‘Whenever the door opens, it is to admit 
fresh evidences of love.” Siegfried'’s simile 
becomes more child like; indeed, be is really 
achild again, preferring to rest his head 
upon mamma's breast and be carried to bed 
by papa. Ile complains of no pain—oaly 
of weakness, which increases daily; but 
this weakness is so helpless, so loving, so 
trusting that a sensation of peace is felt by 
every ove in his company, which none cag 
avoid. 

The inward struggle is over and God is 
the conqueror. ‘The invalid now begs that 
the morning prayers should be bad in bis 
room; and there he learns that the Christian 
who is planted as a good tree in the guden 
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of the Lord at first brings forth ieaves, then 
blossoms, and finally fruit. Siegfried list- 
ens and says: “ Oh! that I may at least bring 
forth leaves.” 

But now we must tread softly, for we are 
standing upon holy ground. He is not en- 
veloped in the shadows of eternity, but its 
glory shines through and transfigures him- 
Siegfried partakes of the Holy Supper with 
his parents. He had not partaken of its 
blessings fora lc ~ time. “Father, I will 
that they also who.i thou hast given me 
be with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory, which thou hast given me.” 

The gates of Heaven are opening to ad- 
mit a child of God. We who are left be- 
hind can see the opening, but must fall 
down and cry out: ‘‘ That which eye hath 
not seen and ear hath not heard—that has 
Go:i prepared for them that love him.” 

‘I'he last day is approaching, the shell is 
falling off, and the precious kernel, bedewed 
with much prayer and many tears, with 
each hour comes more clearly to the light. 
The dross disappears and naught is left 
but. the sparkling gold, glorified by the 
splendor of eternity. Once more he recalls 
el be bas loved in the past and present. He 
thinks also of Erika and how sad she will 
he. But his eye penetrates beyond, where 
faith and love, like agolden band, embrace 
them all. Heaven and earth are united, 
end for him both time and space are no 
more. 

“Now I begin to understand,” he says, 
“9 little about the third article of the 
Creed — ‘the communion of saints’; and 
many another mystery is clear to me.” 

‘Papa, are you weeping ?” he asks, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘‘ Oh! why do you weep? 
We are not to separate. I shall still be 
your child—yours, my dear Papa, and 
yours, my dear Mamma. But the Lord is 
gtill much more dear.” 

No one dares be away from the room, 
for Siegfried wishes to see every one he 
loves. Siegfried’s aunt enters, and what an 
affecting picture meets her eyes—the sick 
mother with the dying child upon her 
breast. 

“ Siegfried, you have chosen a charming 
resting-place.” 

“Yes,” he answers, pleasantly. ‘‘One is 
always best with Mamma. But I have a 
still more charming resting-place in my 
Saviour’s arms.” And then, after a pause, 
he continues: “ Auntie, did I not makea 
good leap then? I am nowso near my 
end.” 

And she replies: “Siegfried, all things 
must turr out for the best to those who love 
the Lord.” 

A present—a picture of the Emperor Wil- 
lism—is brought him. He inquires: “Is 
this for me?’ And when an affirmative 
answer is given he says: “ Then I give to 
my dear papa.” 

In the afternoon he lies upon his bed, and 
his parents sit by him, with anxious faces. 
He scizes their hands with his and says, 
with radiant face and such a happy voice: 
“Papa, Mamma, God wills it; and I am so 
giad that he willsitso.” There isno longer 
any struggle against the will of God; 
nothing but a joyful dependence on it. 

Later, he prays so tenderly : ‘‘ Lord, come 
quickly. I so long to be wholly with thee.” 
His mother says: ‘‘ Siegfried, he will also 
grant this earnest prayer.” At six o’clock 
the same faithful minister came who had 
administered the rite of confirmation to 
him. He feels the consecration that rests 
upon the youth, says but little, and then 
bonds his knees in prayer. He begins by 
otiericg thanks, for he cannot do other. 
wise; °‘Fatber, we thank thee that we have 
dbope—this blessed, everlasting hope.” And 
ou Biegfried’s face hope is already glorified 

‘= fruition. The minister then lays hig 
bunds upon the youth’s head, assuring him 
in: the name of the Lord of the forgiveness 
oi sins, commends him toa blessed death, 
ac eternal life. Siegfried is silent. The 
dtuers in the room are silent likewise, 

after an hour, he says: ‘‘I would like to 
uec my brothers and sisters.” They come, 
and with touching humility he begs for- 
giveness for everything he may have done 
thet was unkind or even disobliging. ‘If 
you can forgive me all, then let each one 
kiss me,” he says. They kiss him; then he 
speaks to his parents, and the father carries 
bim to his bed, where he falls asleep. 

At ten o’clock the father awakens the 


others. “Siegfried is so changed.” All 
come surprised; for they had not supposed 
him so near his end. He lies silent; but 
seizes the hands of papa andmamma. His 
face becomes more beautiful, more radiant 
with joy, and his lips whisper something. 
What angelic hosts do his family not hear 
whispering about them? His face becomes 
more spiritual, more glorified. He is no 
longer here; but, dreaming, has been 
borne on angels’ wings through the gate of 
death, to awake in everlasting glory. He 
has gone the way along which neither 
father nor mother can accompany a cbild. 
They stand and gaze on him, and it seems 
as though Siegfried’s voice was heard from 
above, saying: ‘If ye love me, then follow 
after me.” 
Sd * * a e@ ® 

The pallid corpse of the youth is clad in a 
white shroud and laid in a snow-white 
coffin. A palm branch waves over hie 
head, a palm branch is in his hand. He 
looks like a conqueror, and also like a peace- 
ful, sleeping child. Love has brought white 
flowers and green myrtle to adorn the 
lovely youth; but the mother lays red roses 
upon his heart, whence flowed the red 
blood that caused her so much woe and gave 
her so much joy. Now another and better 
blood has washed and purified him from all 
sin and all disease. 

Siegfried rests upon the mountain, where 
he had so often gone when a boy with his 
parents. Close beside him lie his sister and 
his little brother Gottfried. Yes, God and 
victory and peace (Gott, Sieg, Friede)—these 
three belong together. 





A PRESENT TO THE MINISTER. 


BY THE REV. ASA BULLARD. 





A GENERATION or two ago it was com- 
mon in most parishes for the people from 
time to time to make little presents to their 
minister. Not only on thanksgiving occa- 
sions, but almost every week some one 
would carry. something that would be 
useful in housekeeping to the parsonage. 
It was not because the salary was small— 
though it was in most cases small, compared 
with salaries generally at the present day; 
but it was an expression of interest in the 
minister and his work. 

This practice—which was most happy in 
its influence, alike upon the giver and the 
receiver, and which oftentimes greatly 
cheered the heart of the pastor, as a token 
of confidence and affection—is not so com- 
mon at the present day. The railroads 
bring every one so near the market that 
everything he can raise is just as good to 
him as so much money; and it is a different 
thing to give the minister a present now 
and then in money from what it used to 
be to give a bushel of apples or potatoes, a 
loin of veal, a few dozen of eggs, or a few 
pounds of butter or cheese. And so these 
love-tokens to the pastor are comparatively 
few in our times. 

In the period of which we have been 
speaking Dr, Bell, with his old-fashioned 
family of ten children, lived over three 
miles from the church where they attended 
worship; and they did, parents and from 
three to five or six children, attend worship 
every Sabbath and both parts of the day and 
in all kinds of weather. It cost something to 
fit out such a company and go that distance 
to the house of God every week, and they 
enjoyed the services all the more because it 
did cost something. 

Once a year, at least, a special present 
went from Dr. Bell’s Hillside farm to the 
parsonage. The Doctor was a practical 
farmer, as well as a physician; and he was 
famous for getting upa splendid load of 
wood, whether intended for a present or 
for market. Instead of arranging the 
crooked sticks so as to make the largest 
bulk possible out of the smallest quantity of 
wood, he either rejected the crooked sticks 
or made “ the crooked straight” by cutting, 
and then packing so closely that a squirrel 
could scarcely make its way through it. 

At the proper season Dr. Bell put long 
stakes into the sled and made up a load of 
acord and a half or two cords of well-sea- 
soned hard wood, that was fit to be photo- 
graphed. On top of this load he placed a 
bag of apples from his fine large orchard, a 
cheese, and a few pounds of butter, from 
bis wife’s well-filled dairy-room, and per- 
haps a loin of veal or a sparerib of pork. 








Then two of the boys, when not more than 
twelve or fifteen years of age, with a team 
of two or three yoke of oxen and & horse, 
would take this present, upon which the 
whole family had bestowed their blessings, 
to the minister. And did ever two boys feel 
quite so smart as did these young teamsters 
on such an errand ? 

As that splendid load of wood went on 
its way through the town everybody knew 
where it was going, and these boys too 
knew they did. 

On arriving at the parsonage, the vener- 
able and venerated minister (and ah! how 
plainly we can now see his tall, majestic, 
and gentlemanly form) and his family came 
out, with their hearty thanks and ‘‘ God 
bless you.” The minister helped unload the 
wood, and the boys shrewdly managed to 
give him, when they could, the big ends of 
the logs that they might see the minister 
Lift 


Wasn't ita scene never to be forgotten 
by those boys! And didn’t they and all the 
family who were at church hear their minis- 
ter preach the next Sabbath! Did he ever 
preach half so well, and did they ever listen 
with half so much interest before? That load 
of wood asa present did the givers ever so 
much more good than it did the recipients. 
Dr. Bell and his family found that it was, 
indeed, “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Every one is always interested where 
he invests his property. This is a well- 
known principle in life. Hence, the little 
boy ran with so much eagerness to the mis- 
sionary meeting, because, as he said, ‘‘he 
had an interest in that concern, for he had 
given a shilling to it.” 

Why do not parents more generally 
thiok of the interest these little attentions 
tothe minister will awaken in their chil- 
dren and in themselves toward him and 
his instructions? Let the children have a 
part in these little offerings. Such presents 
from the people—though together they are 
important helps to the minister in his family 
—are chiefly valuable as tokens of confi- 
dence and interest in him and his work 
among them. And it would be well could 
this old custom be revived. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. . 


This te the only prompt, efictent, and safe master of 
sach symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ty, as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the houses we vein” beyond the reach of 
eny remedy. 
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learned of “* iets Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which 
Voreranp HAvin, Mase, Oot. Wane oo WES 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 

&@” For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 

Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
H. G. WHITE, Cambridgeport, Mass. | 
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RATHBONE, SARD & C0.’s 
SPECIALTIES, 
THE DAUNTLESS 
DOUBLE ILLUMINATING 


Base-Burner and Base-Heater, 
WITH CLINKER-FREEING GRATE, 





Notable Features: 


BEAUTY, CHEERFUL. COMFORT. 
EXTRAORDINARY HEATING POWER. 
NUOUS DRAFT - ACCELERATING 


OONL UE. 
ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, DOUBLE Il, 
LUMINATION. 
CLINKERS EASILY REMOVED. 
LARGE ASH-PIT DOORS AND ASH-PAN, 
IMPROVEMENT IN CLEANING FLUES. 
aa i oer MOULDINGS. 
a BEST BASE-HEATER 
KEEPS FIRE ALL WINTER. 





Illuminated and _Ginker-Freeing 


Rathbone Range, 
the most compact, complete, and convenicst 
COOKING APPARATUS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


TRA LARGE OVEN AND HOT CLOSET. 
WN UNDER SIX HOLES. 


RAFT. 
NICKEL-PLATED KNOBS. 
WATER-FRONT WHEN ORDERED. 
SPLENDIDLY FITTED AND MOUNTED. 


THE FEARLESS 


MICA FRONT. 
Best Coal and Wood Cook Stove Made 


WITH CLINKER-FREEING CRATE. 
UNRIVALED, BECAUSE: 
IT BAKES me es SPLENDIDLY, 
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STEAM KND @ GASES. 
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HAS LARGE RESERVOIR AND WARMING 
WATER-FRONT CAN BE EASILY PUT IN. 
IT 18 ECONOMICAL: HEAT ALL UTILIZED. 
HAS BEST SHAKING AND DUMPING- 
GRATE. 
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eo There is no one article known that will do so many 


kinds of work and do it as well as 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS 


SAPOLIO 


A SUBSTITUTE for SOAP for ALL 


OIL-CLOTHS, etc. 


Clothes. 
itisa quis. and effective Cleaner of PAINT, WINDOWS, BATH-TUBS, F'.OORS, 


moves Stains from Marble, Hardfi nished Walls, ete. 


Nothing i 


HANDS, and such are assured to all who use 


ENOCH MORGANS SONS 


SAL OLIO 





HAN 





HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES except washing 


Polishes IRON, TIN- WARE, STEEL, and all Metal Wares. Re- 


is so much admired or so,indicative of refinement as WHITE and beautiful 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH.---It removes Stains of whatever kind, prevents 
chapping or roughness, is agreeable and effective, and very cheap for every-day use. 





Depot 20 Park Place, New York City. 








Write for Pamphlet “ All about Sapolio. ” 

















FUBNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
DR. WICHOLS’S WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 
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THE FAVORITE FUEL 





Health, Economy. Comfort, and Clean- 
liness 
PROMOTED BY THE USE OF THE NEW FUEL, 


“CARBONITE.” 


CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 


8) Smell, Sulphurous Fumes 
nde Dust, Teeombines all the inerite of Gannel and 
Anthracite, without the faults of eith 


8123 PER TON, DELIVERED. 


Highly Recommen ended for Parlor and Office Grates, 
ed Exclusively by the 


JAMES RIVER COAL CO., 
111 Broadway, Room E. 





Wrought Iron 
DOME FURNACES. 


The CROWN and 
SAMPLE COOK STOVES. 
The new EMPRESS and 
UNION PORTABLE RANGES, 


aLso 
BARSTOW’'S ELEVATED 
and LOW OVEN Ranges. 
MANUFACTURED BY THB 


> SARSTOW STOVE C0., 


Providence, R. I. Boston and New York. 
Send for £004 for circulars. Perfect work a specialty 


CULVER'S& SIMONDS’ 


Wot Water and HOT AIR FURNACES, Eleva- 
te4 and Low-oven RANGES, REGIS~ 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 


*SO CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 
for Iustrated Catalogue. . 
the churches using our furnaces are those 
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Also for sale the Zero 
Refrigerator. 
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JAS. T, ALLEN & CO,, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF 


WALNUT FORNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manofacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The magnificen . hegmens of this line leave Pier 

foot of Canal Street, North River, New York. ys 

— OT heat RDAY, co connecting at Panama w 
mpany tear 

FOR SAN FR NCISCO, 

and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central Ameri- 

oan Saxe ~4 and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. 

pany’s splendid Steamers ‘leave San Fran- 

cisco for ‘Youohama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai every 
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Rates of passage, wanting meals, berth, and ali 
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Francisco—$50, $100, $110 Curren: 
San Francisco to Yokohama—$8 or $150 Gol - 
San Francisco to Hong Kong—$100 or $200 Gol 
A competent surgeon on board. 

For frei htand Pascane tickets or further informa. 
= apply at the Office, on the wharf, foot of Canal 
North River, New York. J. BULLAY 
uperintendent. 








muse 8 HATCH, 
Managing Director. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
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B Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 
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of folding cane sebt chairs for 
¥ the South and tropicalcountries. 
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CHAIRS 


E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, i::ass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manut’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 








Standard American Billiard Tables. 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 23, 1871. 
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H.W.COLLENDER 


Buccessor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Ne. 738 BROADWAY, 
P.-0. Box 1847. New York. 
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Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, O& 


ACCIDENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHALLENGE WASHER.-vsst 


10 years. 50,000 s0ld. Never fail to sell and please. 
SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to be returned at 
our expense and money refunded if they fail to give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Will do washing 
for 8 persons in one hour, with light labor and no 
wear to the clothes. 





ACENTS WANTED. 
They average $10 profit per day. Send for Circular. 


Ss. W. PALMER & CO., 
AUBORN, N. ¥. 


THOUSAND. 
—When death was hourly 
Ree ‘om Consumption all remedies havi 
ft and Dr. =. JAMES was expertmentin peace 
Saale made Preparation of INDIA 
which cured his only child, and now gives thie ao 
on receipt of two stamps to pay expenses. Hem 
also cures night-sweats, nausea at the stomach, an 
Soc Mab 3 a fresh cold ip % hours. Address Craddock 
062 Race St., Philadelphia, naming this paper. 
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NOTICES. 


€@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal 
snould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen. Box 2787. 

&2™ No notice can oe taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{#~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 











251 Broadway, opp City Hall Parks, 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PuBLISuER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New. York, October 29th, 1874. 





REMOVAL 


ev THE PDBLISHING OFFICE, OF “THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM. NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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ECLIPSES, LUNAR AND ECCLESI- 
AS LICAL, 


Tre past week bas been a good week for 
eclipses and a bad week for heretics. The 
enrth’s satellite and several lesser lights have 
been passing through tbe earth's sbadow- 
The man in the moon bas again found out 
bow uncomfortable it seems to bave the 
world get between bim and the sun, and 
come of our ministers huve discovered that 
it is slightly. disagreeable when a great 
ecclesiastical body which fecls, if it is not, 
as big as the world, interposes, with the 
intent to cloud their present and darken 
their future. 

There is some comfort, however, for the 
Rev. icssrs. Smith, Swing, and Seymour, 
as weil as fir the man in the muon. All 
four of them have been looked at and 
talked about during the past week more 
than beretofore. Everybody was awake at 
an unseasoasble hour on Sunday. morning, 
trying tocatch a giimpse of the grim visage 
ofthe moon’s man, and a little later in the 
day every body and his wife was hurrying 
toward the churches in which the clouded 
clergymen were to discourse of the light of 
the world. In days of eclipse far more than 
in days unshadowced the planet becomes the 
cynosure. 

The fog interfered somewhat with the 
sigbt of the shaded moon bereabouts, and 
there are those who assert that more or less 
of fog Las enveloped the ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions which Lave resulted in the con- 
structive obscuration of two Or three émi. 
peut clergymen; but, even as all eclipses 
come to anend ina little while and the 
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baleful shadow is lifted from the planet’s 
face, so when “fair weather cometh out of 
the north” “the wind passeth acd cleans” 
eth” away the fogs, meteorological and the- 
ological. 

The first of these cases of ecclesiastica] 
eclipse is that of Professor Seymour, the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop eleet of Thii- 
nois, whom the General Convention bas 
refused to confirm in his office. The result 
is cgntrary to: eyerybody’s expectations, 
and:is interpreted as a cleur warning that 
Ritualism is to be repudiated in the Epis- 
copal Church. An eminent clergyman of 
that Church tells us what he thinks about 
it in another column. [le is glad to regard 
it as settled that the comprehension of his 
communion is not to be broad enough to 
include Ritualists. 

We see no reason, however, to modify 
our opinion expressed last week. Concern- 
ing this particular case we have no regrets; 
lf Professor Seymour’s élection was ob- 
tained by any concealments or evasions, 
we are not sorry that he has been rejected 
by the Conyention. If he is a Ritualist in 
disguise, he ought to be punished for his 
disguise, if vot for his ritualism. Fora man 
like Dr. De Koven, who bravely avows bis, 
opinions, we have profound respect; for a 
man who holds substantially the same opin- 
ions but hides them, who adopts the same 
practices but conceals them for the sake of 
standing well with all parties in the Church, 
we bave no respect at all. The doctrines of 


the Jesuits may be bad enough, but their - 


methods are worse. §So far as this verdict 
of the General Convention is a condemna- 
tion of subterfuge we rejoice in it; so far as 
it is an attempt to narrow the limits of ec- 
clesiastical liberty we are sorry for it. Sure- 
ly, Ritualists have shown that they can do 
good Chrisiian work, and when they do it 
openly and above board they ought to have 
room and God speed. 

The second of these shadowed shepherds 
is the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, of Brooklyn, 
whose charch the Long, Island Baptist 
Association has excluded from its fellow- 
ship. The penumbra of this planet has 
also darkened the Rev. Dr. Jefferey and his 
new church on Marcy Avenue. Mr. Smith’s 
church, which had belonged to the Associa- 
tion, was cast out; and Mr. Jefferey’s church, 
which was trying to get in, had the door 
slammed in its face. It is said that the 
Gethsemane Baptist church and perhaps 
one or two others will take themselves out of 
the same Association. The sin of these Lib- 
eral Baptists is a herious one and we won- 


der that it has not been punished long ago.. 


The two excluded. churches are, indeed, 
quite as active and quite as prosperous 
as any that are left behind. Their 
congregations are large, the additions to 
their membership by baptism have been 
in each of them, we believe, larger 
for the last year than in any otber 
Baptist church in the neighborhood. It 
isnot asserted that their creeds are un- 
sound; it is not denied that they insist 
upon immersion as the only door of en- 
trance to the Church; it is not pretended 
that they do not stand firmly for the great 
Baptist principle of a converted member- 
ship; it is not even charged that they in- 
vite Christians of other names to commune 
with them. Nevertheless, their offense is 
rank, and to that part. of Heaven where 
saints like Fulton réign it smells very bad, 
no deubt. The essence of it is this; Whea 
these churches sit down before the table of 
the Lord they decline cither to invite any- 
body or to forbid anybody, They. do not 
require their minister to cry out from be- 
hind the table: ‘* Procul O procul este, pro- 
fane Presbyterians, Methodists, and Con- 
gregntionalists!” They simply say ‘It is 
the Lord's table,” and leave with every one 
the responsibility of determining whether 
he bas a right there or not. 

What they refuse to do is well set forth 
by the ironical injunction of an eminent 
Baptist minister of New England to his 
deacon. Asimple old Christian woman, 
who loved everybody and supposed that all 
the friends of Christ were her friends too, 
bad made her way into bis church on com- 
munion Sunday and had taken ber. place 
with the communicants, Just before the 
elemeats were distributed one of the dea- 
cons went in distress to the pastor. “ There 
is old Mrs. Blank,” he said, ‘*in.one of the 
body pews. What sballI do? Answered 





the doctor, in a stage whisper: “Go up into 
the pulpit and get my*catie and drive her) 
right out.” The deacon went away withy 
a faint impression tbat something sar- 
castical had been said to him. Yet the 
Long Island Association makes the doctor's. 
irony tbe rule of its fellowship. Churches. 
that will not with clubs or otherwise-dfive 
away from the communion table all Chris. 
tians, no matter how saintly, who bayve not 
been submerged must be excluded from its 
councils. Its a pitiful result. The cloud 
of the Baptist disfavor falls for a moment 
upon the two-excladed churches--a cloud 
that can hardly blight them; but a great, 


deal heavier shadow will fall and rest upon® 


the churches that excluded them if this un- 
christian policy be not speedily abandoned,” 
The last of the eclipsed clerics is Mr. 
Swing. This amiable gentleman supposed, 
no doubt, that he was taking himself out of 
trouble when he withdrew from the Presby- 
terian Church; but the* Synod, to “which 
Professor Patton has carried his case, hus 
decided that he is not out of the church and 
cannot get out without being put out; and, 
therefore, it summons bim to its bar and 
goes on trying him again for his ecclesias* 
tical life. Ie pays ng heed to the summotis, 
none of his friends will appear for him as 
counsel, so the prosecution proceeds without 
a defendant. Would it not be well for 
the Synod to’ proctre a suit of Mr. 
Swing’s old clothes—Mrs. Swing will 
doubtless be happy to accommodate them-— 
and have them stuffed with straw, for 


‘the purposes of this trial? Itis a man of 


straw that tbey are trying; why not have 
some sensible evidence of the fact before 
their eyes? The onset of the accuser would 
be all the more gallant if the real object of 
his assault were placed. before him. And 
then, when the trial was over and the sen. 
tence upon the offender was pronounced, 
they might take the effigy out into the 
Union Park and burn itatthestake. That 
would bean impressive testimony of their 
fidelity to the Standards and a souvenir of 
what some of them regard as the golden 
age of the Church, while, if the cremation 
were to take place at night and a little 
kerosene were poured upon the efligy, an 
** anaugasmal brilliance” would be created 
in that part of Chicago which might do 
something to counteract Mr, Swipg’s her- 
esies, 

Seriously and with all due respect, we 
must regard this persistent attempt to pun- 
ish with ecclesiastical censure a man who 
seeks no controversy and who wishes only 
to be permitted to do his own work in his 
own way as a palpable violation of the 
spirit of Christianity. Whatever the law 
of the case may be, itis not good Gospel 
nor good policy thus to hunt and barrass a 
Christian minister whose worst offense is 
that he prefers Christ to Calvin and the 
New Testament tothe Westminster Confes- 
sion. Mr. Swing need not suffer his spirits 
to be greatly clouded by the shadow which 
his Synod seeks to cast upon him. “ It 
does move,” and by that token the truth of 
God cannot long be hidden, while before 
the bracing breath of a rational and cheer- 
ful religion the fogs of medimval meta- 
physics shall quickly flee away, 





POLITICAL COVERTURE, 





Tre word coverture is a tecluical term of 
law, referring to the old common law doc- 
trine that the civil existence of a married 
woman is, for many purposes, merged in 
that of her busband, thus legally convert 
ing the two into one person and making 
that person the husband. Extending this 
theory to the political rights of women, 
whetber married or unmarried, the usige 
of the world, with a few rare exceptions, 
bas been their total exclusion from all par- 
ticipation in the administration of govern- 
ment, whether as electors or oflicers of law. 
In this respect women have been placed in 
the class of idiots; minors, aliens, and 
criminals, They have belonged to the 
proscribed class or caste of sex to which all 
political functions have been denied. The 
other sex has formed the privileged class or 
casié, and this arrangement has given to the 
world two permanent castes—the female 
caste of subjects without power and the 
male caste of despots with power. 

The theory of this system is that woman, 
for the purposes of government, is fully 
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«represented by nd legally unified with 
gthe other sex. Politically she exists, a9 tar 
“a8 phe exists at all, in the person of the 
man—if a wife, in the person of her bus 
band; if a daughter, in the person of he 
father; if a mothering the person of het! 
son. As ‘a distinct individual, hevtor | 

separate will and performing o pe al 
function, she has no political being what. 
ever. In this respect she is of no more 
consequence than the mote that flits in the 
breeze. Her whole individuality is gu ap. 
solutely covered by and lost in the other 
sexthat, its identity is not discernible, 
Nothing f&left of it—not a fact, attribute, 
power, or function—to show that it exists 
atall. Political coverture, as thus explained, 
dis the political annihilation of one-half of 
the adult human race. 

The result to woman is what might have 
‘Been expected in respect to any class exist. 
ing for, centuries under.guch a.regime 
‘Among savages and “generally in ae | 
countries she has been little more thang 
beast of burden or an instrument for the 
‘gratification of animal passion. Her con. 
dition has Been one of ‘great inferiorfy » 
often. of intolerable and «..outragedyg 
voppression” and. -eruelty,. The degpotia 
theory which the system involves his bes 
reduced to*fact aud practice: The Patural 
affinities which bind the~ sexes» tozether 
have not been suffidiently strong or pure'te 
obviate the evils necessarily incident to 
ah ; : 
such a consolidated and universal despot. 
‘ism of one sex over the other. The condi. 
‘tion of woman in uncivilized and pagan 
countries is very largely due to ber state of 
political coverture in those countrics, 

Progressive civilization and especially 
Christianity have greatly, modified this 
condition, mitigated its — severities, 
removed many of its disadvantages and 
burdens, and brought woman nearer 
to the normal level of equality with 
the other sex, by enlarging the sphere of 
“her action,- recognizing ber digtinet individ. 
uality, and supplying better goaranties, for 
herrights ; Vet they havenot broken down 
the theory which in practice lies at the bot- 
tom of her whole history, when. compared 
witb that of the othersex. The elevation 
of woman is on all hands admitted to be 
one of the fixed signs of rising civilization, 
Wherever you find: the one you find the 
other. A longcontest of moral forces has 
been slowly lifting ber-from the pure des 
potism of sex by lifting the whole body of 
society into a higher plane of thought 
The growth of human institutions in the 
direction of ‘rights has been gradually ren- 
dering the worst features of this despotism 
obsolete. Yet the despotism in its theory 
and in much of its practice still remains, and 
will remain so long as political coverture 
exists (o define the legal status of woman,’ 

There is not a class of beings on the face 
of the earth that can be subjected to such 
a process for a series of centuries without 
suffering the most enormous damage. It is 
a process, to whomsoever it may be applied, 
to destroy power and abridge develop. 
ment. It makes feeble beings in the meu 
tal and social sense. By limiting their 
sphere, it dwarfs their capacities, By 
placing their protection exclusively in t 
hands of others, it leaves them to the oe 
of oibérs, with to power of self assertio 
Neither man nor woman can be what He 
or she might or ought to be if existing for 
a whole life in this state.. It takes away 
many of the prime elements of the bighest 
ati most effective education. Classes that 
are always ruled, without ever participating 
in the ruling, are, at best, but half educated 
The surest way to develop a human being 
up to the full measure of bis capacities is 
to give him scope for action. Restrict and 
narrow his sphere, and you necessarily im- 
pair his growth and lessen the forces which 
make up his existence. vont 

The suffrage movement in favor of women 
is an-organized protest of thought aud 
effort agamst the whole doctrine of political 
coverture. It seeks to overtbrow it from 
top-stone to foundation. Its fundamental 
propositions in respect to civil government 
are those set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence. Its corollary from these 
principles is that the voting franchise aod 
the office-bolding franchise, by right of 
nature, by right of self-protection, and bY 
right of expediency, as really belong 10 
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geliberate onset upon the venerable’ des- 

aisin Of sex. It demands that the great 

“+rines Which underlie the institutions of 
this country shall be fairly applied without 
joy refereuce to the question of eex. It 
genies that Nature bas imposed any dis 
{bilities upon woman which disqualify her 
for political functions. It affirms that 
political disabilities imposed. upon her by 
{he otber sex involve an injustice which 
ought to be corrected. The philosophical 
principles and facts which constitute the 
stap'e of the suffrage argument in favor of 
women are sound and true unless the De- 
clarttion of Independence itself be a heresy 
and the whole theory of representative 
government be false. A self-constituted 
pody of electors, distributing the offices 
among themselves, monopolizing all the 
powers of government, consisting of far less 
thaw one-half of the whole people and ex- 
duding full one-half by a sex distinction, 
jsto all intents and purposes an oligarchy- 
It may be called republican, but itis so only 
{n respect to these electors. Outside of this 
favored circle it is a despotism as really as 
qhat of the Sultan of Turkey. 


Enitorinl Hotes, 


* Woerner it be much learning or the gods 
that have made the Republicans of Massachu- 
jetta mad dves not appear. It is only certain 
that they bave lost their senses. Mr. Butler’s 
old constituents are sending him, with all his 
imperfections in his head and the proceeds 
thereof in his pocket, back to Congress. Ia 
the Middlesex District, such an accomplished 
and honorable statesman as Judge Hoar is to 
be succeeded by the manufacturer and vender 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral ; while in the West- 
ern District the place of Mr. Dawes is to be 
filled, if nothing slips, by Mr. Henry Alexan- 
der, of Springtield. This gentleman is a very 
tlever and good-humored political jobber. 
Whatever caucus-packing and dickering have 
been done in that neighborhood he has gener- 
ally bad.a hand in, and his nomination is the 
result of the devices which he has always prac- 
ticed. He is nota tit man in any respect to 
represent the district; he represents simply 
the worst elements and methods of American 
politics, Opposed to him is Mr. Chester W. 
Chapin, a life-long Democrat, who yet gave dis- 
tinct notice to the convention which nominated 
tim that heshould consider himself, if elected 
utliberty.to act independently of party. In- 
ssmuch as Mr, Chapin is a man of the strictest 
{otegrity and wholly outside of party rings, 
{here ought, we should think, to be no doubt 
ot his election. Mr. Alexander isa brother- 
jaw of Mr, Samuel Bowles, of the Spring- 
feld Republican ; but that journal talks out 
thout him as follows: 
“The history of the Alexander candidature 
feknown'to every voter who reads the news- 
rs. The damning facts lie upon the sur- 
reand within a narrow compass. There is 
uarcely a pretense of concealment, as there 
eertainly is no room for controversy. This 
candidature stands for all that. iscorrupt and 
hischievous, in fact or in tendency, in modern 
American politics. It is nothing more nor less 
than the ring assuming the offensive, under the 
lead of its ablest. man, and undertaking to 
carry the district by assault. Being this, fe is 
Schallenee to every honest, thoughtful, patri- 
otic citizen who has professed to see danger to 
the co vtry in the growing corruption of its 








The Springsleld Union, which was started in op- 
position to the dtepublican asa party organ, is 
quite as decided in its opposition to Alexande; 
and openly expresses its hope thet Mr. Chapin 
May be elected.. ‘“‘Such a result,’’ it says, 
“would do a great deal more good to the Re- 
publican party of this district than one mod- 
erate Democrat can do harm to the county in 
Congress.” The action of both these papers 
fea credit to journalism. We trust that th 

fairly represent the people of their district, 


Tu clamor about a “third term,” originally 
commenced by the New York Jerald and at 
rst regarded merely as one of the JJerald’s 

kes, afterward taken up by the papers hostile 
tothe Republican party, simply shows bow 
that'which is really nothing and rests on 
Nothing but mere fancy can, by persistent talk- 
ing and newspaper writing, be blown up into a 
formidable specter, We bhave no doubt that 
‘impression, at least to some extent, bas 

made upon the public mind that Presi- 
dent Grant and perhaps some of bis friends 
hate been laying plans for a third term and 


Cautiously working for this end. Norcan we: 


Goudt that’ this impression has been more or 
injurious to the Republican party. The 

t, though he has not seen fit formally 

Se contradict the impression, has done nothing 
‘M:justity it, of which we are awarc. He can 
dardly, be ao. lacking im sagacity as 
Pb to a20 that the American people, bav- 
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fng honored him twice by electing him to 
the highest office in their gift, would not look 
with favor upon a “third term.” We do not 
believe that be has cntertained the idea as one 
to be originated and fostered by himself, and 
quite sure are we tbat any such effort would 
be perilous in the extreme to the Republican 
party. There is no great exigency in the con- 
Gition of the country and no indication in the 
general tone of public sentiment which either 
demand or point toa third term; and, hence, 
all this talk with which The Tribune, Lhe Heralds 
and The World, of this. city, so constantly re- 
fresh their readers is merely political bluster, 
having its source in a hostile animus, The 
precedent set by the example of Washington 
isa good cne, and there is not the slightest 
evidence that the people have any disposition 
to change it. The effort to humbug them with 
a false alarm assumes that they do not know 
their own minds. 





Tue Bar Association of this city, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Importers’ and 
Grocers’ Board of Trade have passed resolu- 
tions approving of the proposed amendments 
to the constitution of this state, and earnestly 
recommending the people, without distinction 
of party, to vote for them. We recently called 
attention to these amendments, specifying 
twelve particulars in which they seek to im- 
prove our present constitution, declared by 
Governor Hoffman ip 1872 to be “‘ very defect- 
ive asa frame-work of efficient Republiven 
government.’? Tbe amendments are entirely 
non-partisan in their character. The commis- 
sion of thirty-two eminent citizens that made 
the original draft was appointed by Governor 
Hoffman, which,-though altered in some re- 
spects by the legislature, is substantially what 
it was when it came from the hands of the 
eommission, whose members were equally 
divided between the two great parties of the 
state. Weare not aware of any open, organized 
opposition to their adoption ; and yet it is pos. 
sible that they may fail because the great body 
of those who would vote for them, if they 
were properly enlightened and their attention 
were called to the subject, lack just these con- 
ditions. This is really the chief danger that 
perils their success, We urge every one of 
our readers in this state not to forget that the 
most important vote he can cast at the next 
election is the one that relates to these amend- 
ments. 


WE are glad to observe that the Reform 
Democrats and Republicans of Missouri are 
making a gallant and by no means hopeléds 
fight against the corrupt Democracy of that 
state. They are conducting the contest under 
the general leadership of Carl Schurz, John B, 
Henderson, and James O. Brodhead, represent- 
ing the Independent, Republican, and the 
better Democratic elements in the state, with 
a Democrat as their pominee for governor, and 
with the other state officers and members of 
Congress equitably divided amongthem. How 
large the bolt is from the old Democratic 
party cannot be told until after the election; 
and yet, if it is anytbing like what is claimed 
for it, the addition of the Republican vote 
gives a fair chance of success. Senator 
Schurz has cast the whole force of his 
public influence and powerful intellect into 
the struggle. If victory crowns the effort, he 
will undoubtedly be re-elected to the Senate of 
the United States. The principles’ that will 
triumph in such a victory are those of state 
reform, as against corrupt “ rings’’ and politi- 
cal abuses, and also those of honesty in re- 
spect to the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. Senator Schurz os a statesman and a 
scholar fo the financial discussions at the last 
session of Congress shone as one of the bright- 
est lights of the Senate. Republicans and 
Democrats who believe in good government 
and sound finaveial common sense will alike 
rejoice to have him chosen to fill his own 
vacancy Intbe Senate. His re-election would 
abundantly pay for the effort, if nothing else 
were gained. 


Tue Republicans of Ohio said in their plat- 
form that “the restraint of intemperance and 
its causes to the full extent of the legislative, 
judicial, and police powers of the state and 
the forfeiture of public trust for intoxication 
are demanded for the moral and material wel- 
fare of society.’? Notwithstanding this dec- 
laration, a temperance ticket was in the tield, 
and doubtless drew a considerable vote from 
the Republican party, without anything like a 
similar result to the Democracy, and this is 
one of the reasons which contributed to swell 
the majority of the latter, as compared with 
the vote of the former. The rum and grog- 
shop interest of the state went with the Dem- 
ocrats, and probably several thousand temper- 
ance Republicans voted for the temperance 
ticket. How much did the latter gain in the 
interests of temperance by this course? Just 
nothing at all, Worse than this, since they 
helped to secure the defeat of the only party 





upon which they can rely for any temperance 
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legislation. A certain class of temperance men 
in this state, nine-tentha of whom are Repbulic, 
ans, are about to repeat the same folly. The 
indications are that the election will be a very 
close one, and there can be no doubt that the 
liquor interest of the state will go solidly for 
the Democracy. The apostles and disciples of 
rum are sufficiently sagacious to act with the 
party that will best serve their purposes ; and, 
if temperance men were to adopt the same 
principle in the coming election, they would by 
this course afd the only party that will to any 
extent sustain their views. By voting for the 
distinctively temperance ticket, with not the 
slightest prospect of electing a single candi- 
date, they indirectly contribate to the success 
of their worst enemies. Will this be practi- 
cally wise? Wedo not think so. We entirely 
dissent from the expediency of putting a tem- 
perance ticket into the field ; and that, too, in 
the interests of the cause itself. We do not 
believe that it will do any good, while it perils 
the party to which temperance men must look 
for all their hopes of any practical success. 
The theory of killing one’s friends and virtually 
supporting one’s enemies is a very poor theory 
with which to gain either moral or political 
ends. The Democrats are calculating largely 
upon the help which they are to derive from * 
temperance voters. Every vote cast for the 
temperance ticket they regard as one vote less 
to be overcome by the groggeries and the liquor 
men. 

A WITTY correspondent, who seems to have 
had experience of that alligator, appears to 
think that The Presbyterian Banner ia quite im. 
pervious to sense or reason. He says: 

‘Had the NEw YORK INDEPENDENT in the 
course of its readiug hit upon the following 
scrap of natural history, that paper never 
would have resented the attacks of Zhe Presby- 
terian Banner : 

“Once upon a time a bear went down 
to the brink of a stream to quench his 
thirst and to take, perchance, a fish. An 
ancient alligator—in fact, an alligator which 
claimed to be the oldest living saurian—regard- 
ing himself as the monarch of the river, pad- 
dled out of the ooze and gave Bruin a sound- 
ing whack with his tail. Losing temper, the 
bear grappled with the scaly creature at close 
quarters and applied his teethand claws. The 
alligator lay quiet and smiled. Bruin injured 
a tooth and damaged a claw, and then sadly 
turned away, upbraiding himself for his folly ; 
and, gathering his young bears about him, 
solemnly said he: ‘ Alligators, my sons, con- 
sist entirely of bones and bellow. Let them 
alone.’ ”” % 
We have submitted the above to our scientific 
editor, whose rising smile was suddenly 
quenched when he reached the last line, 
* Alligators bellow!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why, 
their chorde vocales are ossified at a very 
early period.” But no matter, the “scaly” 
part of the analogy will! hold. 


WE have received the following note from 
President Sturtevant : 


‘© To the Editor of Tae INDEPENDENT: 

“The statement copied by you from The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean is hereby officially denied, 
No such transaction has taken place or is ever 
likely to occur. 

“It is, however, true, and no onecan regre; 
it more sincerely than the trustees of Illinois 
College and all the men who compose its board 
of instruction, that two colored men—one con. 
bected with the preparatory school (Whipple 
Academy) and the other with Illinois College 
—did find so much unfriendly feeling among 
a ~ortion of the students and the members of 
the sostitution in the surrounding region as to 
render their position in the institution uncom- 
fortable to themselves and inconsistent with 
the internal tranquillity of the institution; and 
that they did, therefore, of their own 
free will withdraw. That in these circum- 
stances their tuition should be refunded 
is but just, and if, in consideration of 
their being subjected to the expense of going 
elsewhere, individuals gave them alill further 
assistance, it was certainly no more than a very 
proper act of kindness. The faculty of Illinois 
College unite most heartily with all thoughtful 
menin pronouncing the existing hatred of the 
colored race a foul blot on our character as a 
people. But they are not responsible for its 
existence and cannot prevent the sorrowfu) 
consequences which spring from it. 

** Nearly thirty years ago Arthur Tappan, an 
early and generous benefactor of Illinois Col- 
lege, asked me by letter whether Illinois Col- 
lege would receive colored young men as stu" 
dents. Ireplied: Yes. Ifa colored young man 
applies for admission, having the qualifications 
required of white youth, I will admit him. If 
the trustees interpose to forbid his admission, 
I will resign in half an hour. 

“But Iadded: It is of no use for a colored 
young manto apply for admission bere,” We 
cannot make him comfortable; we cannot 
protect bim from insult, nor ourselves not only 
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admithim. Mr. Tappan replied, expressing 
abhorrence of such hatred of the colored man, 
but indicating entire satisfaction with my 
position and with the college and to the day 
of bis death was my fast friend. 

“ Slavery is abolished ; the negro isa voter, as 
well as a freeman ; but hatred of the colored 
man still lives in thousands of whom we 
sbould hope better things. It no longer man 
ifests itself in mobs and violence; but it ha® 
not by any means lost its power in these purt’ 
to render the mingling of colored youth 
among the pupils of a public seminary difficult 
and perplexing. J. M. STURTEVANT, 

** Pres. Illinois College.” 
If Illinois College cannot repress the exhibi- 
tion of such ‘‘uofriendly feeling’ towafd col. 
ored students as would interfere with * the in- 
ternal tranquility of the institution” at this 
late day in the history of anti-slavery, it had 
better go out of existence, Let it use just one 
per cent. of the pluck which bas made co-edu- 
cation possible in Berea College, Kentucky, 
and the angry shade of Arthur Tappan will,be 
laid. 





---. The Interior did not happen to advertise 
the Northern Pacific Railroad bonds, but had 
no more doubt than everybody else that they 
were good. It, therefore, feels at liberty to 
touch up Zhe Nation, The Chicago Tribune, and 
other papers—none too godly—that are now 
talking about “the wildcat enterprises’ and 
“Northern Pacific insecurities,”” which were 
recommended by the religious no more than 
by the secular and the irreligious press. It 
gays: 

“If The Nation foresaw the catastrophe, why 
did it not warn us? ‘Thereis not a religious 
paper in the country that’ would :not have 
warned its subscribers against such an invest 
ment if it had foreseen the result. If we are 
to believe Zhe Nation.and some other secular 
papers, they knew that ministers, widows, or- 
pbans, workingmen, and other’ frugal and 
needy people were being subjected ito a vigan- 
tic system of agiedhng. and yet they kept 
quiet. Thatis entirely too gauzy.” 

.--. Lhe death during the past week of two 
very highly honored business men deserves 
more than this brief word of mention. Thomas 
Denny, who died in Brooklyn, at the age of 70, 
was a native of Leicester, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard, for some time a law student in Bos- 
ton, from which city he removed to New York, 
where as importer and banker he acquired a 
large property and gained the most implicit 
confidence and respect of all who knew him. 
We knew him as a good, honest Christian man 
—one whose children could imitate bim as a 
model in every respect. Henry Young, who 
died at Sing Sing, at the age of 82, had acquired 
great wealvb in business, was an active mem- 
ber while living in New York of Dr. Mason's 
church, and afterward in Brooklyn of Dr. 
Spencer’s. He was a wise, shrewd, honest 
man, 

..-.Our readers will notice that a timely con. 
tribution from Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., on the re- 
jection of Professor Seymour as bishop is 
printed on the next page, the vote having been 
taken too late to allow of the article being 
written in time to appear among the other con- 
tributions. In reading Dr: Tyng’s reference 
more than once to the “venerable and. ven- 
erated Bishop Potter’? we could not but recall 
the day when our contributor stood, in obedj- 
ence to the cavon,in front of the chancel 
of the Church of the Tranfiguration and listened 
with unconcealed contempt to the rebuke of 
that pompous prelate for having committed ihe 
Protestant Episcopal sin of preaching the’ Gos- 
pelin the jealous precincts of the Revs. Boggs 
and Stubbs. 

..«sThe heretical presbytery of Chicago thus 
stands in contrast with the orthodox ‘presby- 
teries of the Synod in their contributions -to 
the work of bome missions. The statement 
will be found on page 414, Minutes of the As- 
sembly for 1874: 


Per 
Presbyteries. Members. Contributions. Capita, 
CHICAgO «2.6.0 eeeeeee 6,071 16,711 $2.75 
Freeport. . 8,118 1,104 85 
Ottawa............00 1,647 172 10 
Rock River.....+..+. 3,199 6a1 2 


The table from which this is taken is highly 
suggestive throughout and shows how much 
better ten ceuts worth of orthodoxy is than 
$2.75 worth of charity. 

...“*8. M. H., Auburn, N. Y.,”’ who lately 
wrote to The Hvangelist that be did not believe 
there was a presbytery in Central or Western 
New York by which Mr. Swing would have 
been dismissed without serious admonition 
if not censure, is not a man of unquestioned 
good judgment. He is the same Dr. Samuel 
M. Hopkins, who in an address (we think it 
was before the General Assembly) ckaracter- 
yzed the Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica’'as having ‘“‘an iron-bound liturgy and an 
imbecile clergy”’—words net calculated to 
foster Christian fellowship. 


....Mr. Murray’s congregation have accepted 


bis resignation and have passed a resolation 
expressing their “‘high appreciation of the 








from insult, but not even from violenee, if we 


versatility, adaptabillty, and persuasive power 
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w th which the Master seems to have endowed 
him for the execution of his own plan for the 
@.lvation of souls—namely, the preaching of 
his word”’ ; and their ‘‘earnest desire that these 
Spilities may be consecrated as God in his 
providence may be pleased to direct.” 

-»»-Let nobody fail to read an article from 
the Congregationalist, on our page of selections, 
entitled ‘‘Coming Together.”’ It is just what 
Tux Inperexpent hes had curses not a few 
for saying. Nevertheless it is truth, and it is 
told at the right time, in the right place, and 
tm the right way. 

-.-The Cumberland Presbyterians have 
united their two journals—the Cumberland Prea- 
byterian and the Banner of Peace—under th® 
name of BSanner-Presbyterian. We trust that in 
theology and in pretty much everything else it 
will be the reverse of the Presbyterian Banner. 


...-One of our favorite contributors, ‘Susan 
Coolidge,” arrived last Saturday in New York, 
after two years’ absencein Europe. Next week 
we bope to print a poem by Miss Woolsey, the 
first fruits of her return. 

-...We have read much of brothers-in-law 
in the opposition journals ; but Mr. Alexan- 
der, of Springfield, may fairly be regarded as a 
brother-in-chancery. 

.-- There is a ministerin Brooklyn whom 
the newspapers always mention as “The 
young man who owns the half brother of 
Dexter.” 


..--Mr. William L. Kingsley is prepared to 
give one hundred and eighteen (118) Historical 
Lectures during the season of 1874-5. 


Acligions Jutelligence. 


Tre Swing case, with the part of Swing 
jett out, is now on trial before the Synod of 
Northern Illinois. The complaint of the mi- 
nority of the Chicago Presbytery against the 
action of the Presbytery in dropping Mr 
Swing’s name from the roll was entertained by 
the Synod and the proceeding was pronounced 
“null and void.’”” Mr. Swing has accordingly 
been notified that he is yet a member of the 
Chicago Presbytery. The appeal of Professor 
Patton was then taken up. The judiciary 
committee to whom this appeal was referred 
made two reporte—the majority report sustain- 
ing the appeal, and the minority report recom- 
mending that it be not entertained. Mr. Noyes 
then made an elaborate argument to show that 
the appeal should not be entertained on the 
following grounds: (1.) Because the law of the 
Church is against it. The right of appeal is 
restricted by Presbyterian !277 to “ original 
parties’? who are “aggrieved” and who have 
submitted to s regular trial. Patton is an orig- 
tnal party ; but he has neither been tried nor 
aggrieved. (2.) There are no precedents forsuch 
an appeal. (8.) There is one plain precedent 
against it, which is thus sammarized : 

“It is the case of George Fishback vs. The 
Synod of Illinois South. The last General 
Assembly, which Patton pronounced to be 
*sound,’ decided it. The Presbyterian Church 
at Carlinville adopted the rotary system of 
office-holding. Ove of the results of this in- 
novation was that Elder Fishback was rotated 
out of office. He accused the Church of 
heresy in departing so widely from the ordina- 
ry discipline. The Presbytery sustained the 
Church. So did the Synod of Illinois South, 
to which Fishback appealed. He then took an 
sppeal to the General Assembly. That body re- 
fused to consider it, on the ne eed etre 
that the appellant was not an aggrie party. 
He had not brought his complaint for personal 


_wrong, but for heresy. A decision against him 


4i4 not, therefore, render him ‘ eved’ in 
the technical sense of that wo' So the 
Assembly beld. The rightof a denied to 
Fishback, cannot be granted to Patton.” 
(4.) Justice forbids that any one except an in. 
jured party should have the right of appeal. 
Prof. Patton made an argument in reply, and 
the Synod promptly accepted his theory and gave 
him permission to bring the case into court. 
Mr. Swing was not present, however, when his 
name was called and there was nobody to an- 
swerforhim. A resolution was offered ap- 
pointing Mr. Noyes es his counsel, but Mr. 
Noyes positively declined to serve. Several 
other gentlemen were appointed, but all of 
them declined, with the declaration that they 
would accept the censure of the Synod, bnt 
would not fulfil] its command in this respect. 
At length the Rev. Reuben Frame, an “ honor- 
ably retired’’ clergyman, who lives in Morris, 
Ii, and who is nearly blind, was secured to 
ect ae Mr. Swing’s counsel, and the case went 
ev. Protests were offered, however, against 
the action of the Synod, covering the ground of 
Noyes’s speech. The fact that Mr. Patton i, 
mot an aggrieved party, according to the mean_ 
ing of the lew, was insisted on in these protests, 
fnasmuch as the Presbytery distinctly refused to 
ensure him for presenting unfounded charges 
egainst a brother minister; and the law of the 
Church expressly says that one whe brings a 
and fails to sustain it shall not be 
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dropping the case, with a mild reproof of the 
Chicago Presbytery for its irregularities ;. but 
even that could not be carried. The prosecu- 
tion, therefore, goes on without a defendant, 
There was no doubt that the Synod would 
take this course. Its sympathies were known 
to be with Professor Patton. But the case 
will, of course, go up to the General Assembly, 
and there it is quite possible that the judg- 
ment of the Synod will be reversed. 

P. 8.—Just as we go to press we receive are” 
port of the result of the Synod’saction. After 
a farcical trial, the vote on the charges and 
specifications was as follows: First Charge— 
ministerial unfaithfulness —all specifications 
sustained, 81; sustained in part,9; not sus- 
tained, 1. Second Charge—heresy—all specifi- 
cations sustained, 11; sustained in part, 19; 
not sustained, 3. Of course, the Chicago Pres- 
bytery did not vote. Instead, however, of 
decreeing the suspension of Mr. Swing from 
the ministry, the Synod ordered the Chicago 
Presbytery to erase his name from its roll. 


...-Most of the time of the Episcopal Con- 
vention has been occupied during the last 
week in a debate in secret session on the case 
of Professor Seymour. The vote in confirma- 
tion was by dioceses, and was as follows: 
Clerical vote—aye, 19; nay, 10; divided, 12, 
Lay vote—aye, 18; nay, 18; divided, 9. The 
divided dioceses were counted nay. Of the 
individuals present 145 voted for Professor 
Seymour and 140 against him; but the vote by 
dioceses defeated bim. From the committee 
on canons & report on ritual has been received, 
recommending the adoption of a canon which 
empowers the bishop and bis standing commit- 
tee to bring to trial any minister within his 
jurisdiction who is complained of as making 
use of ceremonies or practices which set forth 
or symbolize erroneous doctrines, such as 


“a. The use of incense. 

“bd. The plecing or carrying or retaining a 
a in any part of the place of public wor- 
ship. 

‘“‘e, The elevation of the elements in the 
holy communion in such manner as to expose 
them to the view of people as objects toward 
which adoration is to be made. 

‘*d. Any actof adoration of or toward the 
elements in the holy communion—such as 
bowings, prostrations, genuflexions, and all 
such like acts not authorized or allowed by the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

The debate on this ritual begun on Monday. 
An unsuccessful and unwise attempt was made 
to limit the time of speakers on this question 
to fifteen minutes. The committee on the 
Prayer Book has reported against the change in 
the Nicene Creed, and the committee on canon® 
has submitted without recommending a resolu- 
tion permitting the minister at his discretion to 
omit the exhortation in the office for infang 
baptism, which begins “Seeing now, dearly 
beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate,” 
and to substitute for the thanksgiving, which 


involves the same doctrine, the collect for- 


Easter Eve. This is meant as a concession to 
the Low Churchmen, but it is doubtful whether 
it will pass. 


...-Mr. Tyng’s ‘‘ House of the Evangelist ” 
is at once a training scbool anda mission band. 
It receives those laymen who are willing to do 
service among the poor, gives them daily in- 
struction for their work, and introduces them 
directly into their work. Its work-center is 
the Church of the Epiphany, in Stanton street. 
Some of its salient features are thus described 
in Mr. Tyng’s paper, The Working Church : 


‘There are no vows exacted. The members 
of the House compose 8 Christian brother- 
hood, have a common home, and fulfill their 
missionary labors under competent superin- 
tendence. All the expenses of the memb--. 
of the House are paid by the trustees. T. .¢ 
who have means are expected to contribute to 
the general fund ; bat the brethren, rich and 
poor, ‘part slike.’ Dafly training is given in 
the Becred Scriptures and the methods of 

ractical work. Daily labor in the mission 
Reld is expected from every member. There 
are no terms and vacations, as in institutions 
of learning. The work begins on the day of 
entrance and the training continues until 
the day of retirement. Of course, such a 
brotherhood of trained lay workers is con- 
stantly drawn upon by parishes, for visitors ; 
hospitals, for nurses and wardens; reformato- 
ries, for superintendents, etc. And every now 
and then a ber will app to have such 
manifest gifts for the ordained ministry that 
he will be advised to apply for orders. These 
are the only doors through which the House 
contemplates the removal of its members, 
though no obstacle will be placed in the 
path of any one who has mistaken his mission 
or bas some more congenial and influential 
position offered to him.’ 


Ten more workers are wanted for this work 
immediately and application may be made by 
letter to the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., 
No. 823 Madison Ave., or in person at the 
House of the Evangelists, 52 Seventh st. 


.... The Rev. J. Wheaton Smith presented 
at alate meeting of the Baptist Ministers’ As- 
sociation in Philadelphia the following resola- 
tion: 

“ Whereas, Our views as Baptists are seers 4 








twenty thonsand Baptists we declare that we 
are not and never have been ‘close commun- 
jonists,’ but that, in common with Christians 
| esd and the Christian Church in all its 
tory, we simply hold the plain old doctrinal 
teaching, that baptism, naturally and scriptur- 
ally, precedes communion at the table of our 
Lord.” 
The reason why members of Pado Baptis; 
churches are not admitted to the table 
of the Lord in the Baptist churches 
is, then, simply because they have not 
been baptized. That is to say, the sacra- 
ments of the Pxdo Baptist churches are of no 
validity on account of a defect of form. It is 
no doubt very comforting to those who are 
thus thrust out from the table of the Lord to 
be told that their only fault is that they are not 
churchmembers at all. 


eoee The “ plan of union” which the Presby 

terians and the Congregationalists relinquished 
some years ago seems to be succeeded by a 
plan of comity which the secretaries of the two 
Home Mission Boards have lately recommend- 
ed and of which the readers of Tos InDEPEND- 
ENT haveheard. The first fruits of the new 
policy are likely to be reaped by the Presby- 
terians in the consolidation of the Congrega- 
tional church of Lebanon, Ohio, with the 
Presbyterian church of the same place. Not 
long ago the Congregational house of worship 
was burned, and the Presbyterians were prompt 
to offer their hospitality to their churchless 
neighbors, and at the same time gently to in. 
timate that a permanent union would be 
agreeable to them. The suggestion has been 
favorably considered. The ministers of both 
churches are willing and the people are not 
averse. Thus two weak churches will give 
place to one strong one. There can be no 
doubt, we think, that the fire which consumed 
this church came down from Heaven. If sim- 
ilar conflagrations could occur with similar 
results in about half the villages in our land, 
the cause of pure religion would be wonder- 
fully advanced. 


.++»The Presbygational Convention of Wis- 
consin bas just held an enthusiastic meeting at 
Madison. Dr. H. M. Storrs represented the 
Home Missionary Society in a stirring speech 
and action was taken for the furtherance of 
comity in the home mission fields, which this 
convention by its very constitution is bound to 
promote. There was a vigorous discussion on 
“The Aim ofa College” in which Professor 
Merrill, of Ripon, President Bascom, of the 
University, and President Chapin, of Detroit, 
took part, and a brilliant critique of Matthew 
Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,’’ by the Rey. 
M. W. Reed, of Milwaukee. It was a lively 
meeting witbout doubt, and is admirably re- 
ported by the Madison State Journal, 


-..eThere has been guite a flurry among the 
Unitarians here and in Chicago on account of 
the call of the Church of the Messiah, in this 
city, to the Rev. Robert Collyer. Mr. Collyer 
gave heed at first to the solicitation, out of a 
feeling, as he confesses, that he might have 
done his best work in Chicago, and that might 
it be better to let another take his office. But 
the revolt of his own people against the 
proposition was so strong and the general 
testimony of his brethren without that he 
ought to remain in Chicago was so emphatic 
that he declined the call. 80 the Church of 
the Messiah will have to try again. 


«eee The Episcopal Diocese of Ohio has been 
divided by the General Convention; the line 
running south of the southern line of Mercer, 
Shelby, Logan, Union, Marion, Morrow, Knox, 
Coshocton, Tuscarawas, Harrison, and Jeffer- 
son counties. Bishop Bedell has chosen to 
continue bishop of the northern diocese and 
has called a primary convention for the organ- 
igation of the new diocese, to be holden in 
Columbus, Jan. 8th. 


THE DEFEAT OF DR. SEYMOUR. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D.D. 





THE question whether the Rev. Dr. Sey- 
mour should be confirmed by the General 
Convention as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Illinois has attained an 
unlooked-for notoriety and its decision is of 
interest to our common Christianity. There 
are suggestions of caution which ought to 
go out with the vote and subjects of con- 
gratulation connected with the act which 
should not by Protestants be overlooked. 
It is to these that I ask the attention of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. : 

It is a law of the Episcopal Church that 
after a person has been by a diocesan con- 
vention elected to the office of bishop his 
name and credentials shall be sent for ap- 
proval to all the bishops and the standing 
committee in such diocese, A majority of 
both bishops and committees must consent 
before his consecration can take place. If 
the election shall occur six months previous 
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to a session of the Triennial General Con- 
vention, then the approval must be given 
concurrently by the House of Bishops ang 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
which together form that body. In this 
case the latter form of procedure was the 
only constitutional course. For three years 
it has been a rumor that the Bishops would 
not pass the papers of any Ritualist who 
might be elected a diocesan bishop. There 
has undoubtedly been such an: understand. 
ing among the Protestant members of their 
House, but they have had no necessity to 
put their resolution into practice, The 
Clerical and Lay Deputies have done the 
work for them. 

So far as can be learned through the 
closed doors of the House of Deputies, it 
may be safely asserted that, aside from some 
infirmities of temper, the opposition to Dn 
Seymour was based on his theological and 
ecclesiastical views. There has been much 
discussion and the production of varioug 
documents to prove a fact that is as well 
known in this community as any other con, 
nected with the present condition of the 
Episcopal Church. His friends have 
one regret—that Dr. Seymour did not take 
occasion in an open and manly way to 
avow his convictions before the Convention 
met. lt has been most unfortunate that all 
sorts of controversies and squabbles have 
had to be renewed to prove that Dr. Sey- 
mour has been from the beginning of the 
movement ardently in favor of the so-called 
Catholic Revival. The prevailing type of 
Churcbmanshbip represented by the young 
men who have been graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary since his con’ 
trol began is not matter of uncertainty; 
and it is not a little significant that the 
loudest advocates of his confirmation have 
been these same youths, who ape the dreas 
that none but bishops wore in our Church 
until within a few years and who figures 
deacons and sub-deacons at the ‘‘ masses” ia 
Ritualistic churches. Until the discussion 
lately closed, I had never supposed thst 
there was any doubt about the opinions and 
affiliations of Dr. Seymour, Indeed, I & 
gin now to think that I might make outs 
good defense against a charge of Puritanism 
on my own part. If the general ruo of 4 
man’s life goes for nothing in evidence, 
then, since all acts are capabie of two inter 
pretations, it can never be certain where 
any man stands. 

As late as at the recent Diocesan Con 
vention of New York we were reminded 
by our venerable and venerated Bishop 
Potter that only a very few clergymen in 
the whole Church had adopted the system 
of ritual which Dr. Seymour has repre 
sented. Now let us look at the vote. Let 
it be remembered how sharply tbe lines 
were drawn. Dr. Seymour did not have 
the benefit of the doubt. Indeed, it was 
not right that he should have it. The office 
is of too conservative a character to be 
filled by any man of extreme independence 
of thought or action. To be : 
bishops must be apostolic in one thing a 
least. They must become all things to all 
men in a peculiar way. This is an e% 
ceedingly difficult task for a life if the man 
has much positiveness of conviction snd 
character. Under these circumstances the 
figures are more than suggestive; they 
are demonstrative. Of 160 clergymen 
voting 87 were with Dr. Seymour ard 
73 against him. An examination of the list 
shows that every known Ritualist and Sac. 
ramentarian in the House voted aye, and that 
many who have long been suspected of rit 
ualistic tendencies joined with them. On 
the negative side are found all the old Pro 
testant war-horses and very many old-fash- 
foved High Churchmen, who had no ides 
of getting into doubtful company. With 
this large majority of individuals commit 
ted to this system, let no man attempt 10 
depreciate the influence of the so-called 
Catholic party in the Episcopal Church. In 
deed, only nine diocesan delegations voted 
against confirmation. The success of Dr. 
Seymour, so far as the clerical vote is con 


.cerned, was only prevented by an equal divis- 


ion in the voices of the deputies from elevea 
dioceses. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, notwithstanding their regrets at the 
failure of their friends, the leaders among 
the Ritualists are more than overjoyed # 
their unexpected numerical force. Ho is ® 
shortsighted critic who supposes thet @ 
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party with so large @ representative con- 
confesses a defeat. Their growth 
during the past three years, if continued 
geting the next three years, will give them 
é majority. They have only need 
to pursue the same tactics that they have 
thus far employed and the time of their 
umph is near. A few more such victories 
qwill kill the Protestantism of our Church. 
Before the late Congress we were warned 
by Bishop Potter that it might be used as a 
jobby to influence the Convention. Some 
of us failed to see any force in the objec- 
Hon. If the publicsentiment of the Church 
jg not to be expressed in its legislation, 
then whose is to prevail. We hold that in 
goch # representative body there ought to 
pea ready hearing given to all respectful 
aod loyal suggestions. But there was no 
effort on the part of the Congress to discuss 
topics in other than the most general and 
didactic way. It was reserved to a bishop 
ding at a clerical breakfast during the 
dency of the discussion to say the only 
words that could be construed into lobbying 
{nfluence. Doubtless they had their effect 
oa some members of the Convention; but 
they do not appear to have materially in- 
finenced the result of the vote. It will 
pardly be beld hereafter that the opinions 
of a single bishop, however wise and conse- 
erated he may be, necessarily foreshadow 
the action of the General Convention. 
' There is one part of this result which 
should not be passed over. The party have 
gved the Church from a great misfortune. 
For, whilst on personal groundsI should 
speak of Dr. Seymour's defeat far other- 
wise, as 8 Churchman I cannot but regard 
jtas one of the most signal blessings in the 
history of our Church. Those who have 
thought and acted with us have always had 
mdisturbed confidence in the intelligent 
Protestant convictions of our laity. This 
trast has not been disappointed. A clear 
majority of twenty-five laymen were 
to the confirmation. Among 
them will be found the names of some of 
the leading minds in the country. It is the 
laity who are to-day the Protestant portion 
and power in the Church of Ireland. And 
in this hour of test our own men of affairs 
five them all-hail in a common defense. 
But let not our men suppose that one bat- 
tle determines the campaign. There are 
werner struggles yet before us, The 


_ Protestant flag cannot yet be furled. 


There are a few things that ought to re. 


* witfrom this decision. 


Fint, it ought to become a serious ques- 
on whether a man whose opinions and 
modes of worship are such as to disqualify 
bim for the office of bishop can with self- 
Mepect or safety retain, or be retained, in 


the deanery of the General Theological 


Second, should the Church tolerate in 
preebyters such doctrine and worship as dis- 
quilify for the episcopate? The Catholic 
hibatopel the comprehensiveness of 
the 1 Church. They ought to be 
told that plainly. 

Third, INinois, do be quiet. You have 
Given our old mothertroubleenough. You 
wes quarrelsome girl. Do give up finery 
ind beaux and go to work. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 

S8APOLIO. 


Tae practice of indiscriminate puffery 
has done more to depreciate the value of 
trticles of real merit than all that deserved 
Praise could effect in bringing them into 
general repute. The popular mind, nat- 
Wally susceptible of impressions, receives in 
many instances the laudations of the press 
“ Oracular utterances, and when it extols 
What is unworthy or lifts into publicity 
What should be screened from notoriety it 
# guilty of the double deception of de- 

@ the people and palming off as in- 
good what is absolutely worth- 


Now the “Sapollo” of the Enoch Mor- 
£tn's Sons needs no journalistic aid to con. 
excellences conceded by its simple 

pe Itsown eloquent advocate, it pleads 
Own cause and justifies the universal 
Tendition of the verdict in its favor. Those 
Who ‘have tested its efficacy as a cleaner 
o y testify to the ease and rapidity 
which it cleans painted wood-work or 

“y paint, with less actual detriment than 


Known to the domestic 
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economy. Superseding common soap, 

solutions of sal-soda, potash, or any of the 

compounds experimentally introduced into 

households, it cleans windows, floors, 

oil-cloths, tables, shelves, pantries, 

etc, without the annoying results 
of slopping and splashing. Specially 
adapted to the eradication of stains, it 
not only removes all vestiges of grease, 

burns, Or other marks from marble tables, 
floors, statuary, hard walls, porcelain, and 
clay ornaments, but imparts a polished sur- 
face to the material. There is no known 
metallic substance it will not burnish. Tin- 
ware it cleanses as well as brightens, add- 
ing fresh luster, and leaving a soft sheen. 
In short, in no spirit of extravagant com- 
mendation, it may be said tobe of general 
utility, extracting gums and oils from ma- 
chinery and renewing the original shine of 
metals, by removing tarnish and rust. 

But there is in the ‘‘ Sapolio” something 
more than mere materialistic utility. The 
“ Hand Sapolio” is a most admirable deter- 
gent and families are quick to accord it the 
full meed of praise. It whitens the skin, 
while glossing and smoothing it, eliminat- 
ing from the interstices minute particles of 
dirt and softening the roughness that ac- 
crues from exposure or continuous manipu- 
lation. 

To the ladies, who, more from a laudable 
pride than vanity or self-esteem, appreciate 
the value of a clear and brilliant skin, in 
which the glow of the mantling blood that 
tinges it is readily traceable, it is a prized 
acquisition. Free from deleterious com- 
ponents and beautifying in its effects, it is 
a strictly sanitary appliance of the toilet, 
and, while it does not, like the advertised 
nostrums of the day, change the aspect of 
the complexion, it makes it ruddy by stim- 
ulating the circulation and clears it by 
hightening its natural tints. 

**Sapolio” bas become a trade article in 
almost every mart and will sooner or later 
take ils place as a staple in the commerce 
of the country. See advertisement. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc, and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


THe only remedy ever discovered that 
will surely and permanently cure Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, Sick Headache, and enable 
dyspeptics to eat hearty food without fear 
of distress. Can be obtained at all our drug 
stores. 














SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tre GornamM Company, Silversmiths, of 
No. 1 Bond street, New York (established 
1831), offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wedding 
and presentation gifts and general family 
use to be found in the country. 





We hail with pleasure every advance 
made in American shipping. The panics 
of °57 and 61 and the war that followed 
sadly crippled our shipping interests and 
gave to Great Britain a thriving trade. But 
the Clyde will soon have arival in our Dela- 
ware River, if the new Pacific Mail steam- 
ers “City of Peking” and “City of Tokio” 
can be taken as examples. That these ves- 
sels have been thoroughly tested and been 
found to be fully equal to any foreign-built 
ships are signs that are truly encouraging. 





Manaprtra Estate, 
HaLDAMULLA, CEYLON. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son:— Dear 
Sirs:—I have great pleasure in informing 
you that your Pain-Killer is working won- 
ders upon my estate. I have had a few 
cases of cholera amongst my Coolies, and 
only in one instance has it failed to work 
a perfect cure. 
You are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this letter. 
Faithfully yours, 
Loyatty Pzaxs, Manager. 
EE 
Tue best is the cheapest. Buy DEVOE’S 
BRILLIANT OIL. The safest and best 





oil in the world. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THERE are few life insurance companies 
in the United States that have taken more 
rapid strides into public confidence and 
favor than ‘‘The National” of the United 
States. Its success is founded first on the 
growing conviction that life insurance is a 
necessity, and, second, on the fact that it 
has commended itself by wise and careful 
management to public patronage. The 
New York Observer, in a recent article on 
= benefits of life insurance, speaks as fol- 
ows: 

“That these benefits sball be bestowed 
at the least possible cost is the desire of 
every lover of mankind. In the earlier 
history of life insurance, when the business. 
was purely experimental, it was necessary 
and wise to charge an initial premium in 
advance of that required by the tables of 
mortality andinterest. Unforeseen dangers 
had to be guarded against and ‘ assurance 
made doubly sure.’ Now, after a century 
of experience, the exact cost of insuring 
selected lives in the aggregate has been 
ascertained, and it is possible to conduct the 
business without the extravagant charges 
that were so indispensable at the start. 

**The National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States was organized to test 
and vindicate this principle. It obtained a 
charter from Congress, in virtue of which 
it is possessed of certain material rights and 
privileges which have contributed largely 
to its success and guarantee beyond doubt 
its perpetuity. It was organized with 
$1,000,000 of paid-up capital, thereby giv- 
ing at the outset a substantial earnest of its 
sincerity of purpose and continuing solv- 
ency. The measure of a man’s faith in 
any enterprise is the amount of money that 
he is willing to stake upon it. Believe in it 
or fail in it is true of anything—plowing, 
preaching, or life insurance. The only 
measure of faith is ‘ works.” The promot- 
ers of the National believed in their enter- 
prise to the extent of an even million of 
dollars before they asked anybody else to 
believe in it to the extent of a single dollar. 

‘* How erandly their faith and the faith 
of their clients has been justified the semi- 
anoual statement of the Company for July 
1st, 1874, which we publish this week, 
attests, Admiration it may safely challenge; 
attention it will command. 

“The assets of the Company are now 
$3,366,888. Of this vast sum $2,446,547— 
an amount greater than all the liabilities of 
the Company—is invested in first mortgages 
upon real estate worth more than twice the 
sum loaned and rapidly increasing in value. 
Then there are $293,060 of United States 
bonds, $35,900 of state and city bonds, and 
other cash items to make up the round sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,243.619. The 
Company has now in force 11,566 policies, 
insuring $25,640,000; has paid to its policy- 
holders during the past six mentbs no less 
than $100,000 and to its stockholders $30,- 
000. 





“This is a proud record and demonstrates 
that the low rates, the large capital, and the 
chartered privileges of the National are 
giving ita prestige among the American 
people.” 





Tue following matter, sent tous by Messrs. 
E. & O. Ward, of 279 Washington Street, 
N. Y., on the way poultry should be treated 
for the market, is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers, as it comes from one of 
the oldest and best-known houses in New 
York: 

“POULTRY.—TO INSURE HIGHEST MARKET 


PRICES. 

““They must be well fattened; crops 
empty when killed; nicely and well picked; 
skin not broken or torn ; entrails snould not 
be removed; thoroughly cooled, but not 
frozen. Pack in boxes,with a layer of clean 
straw (rye straw the best) between each 
layer of poultry, in the same posture in 
which they roost. Mark each box, specify- 
ing what it contains. Send invoice by 
mail. Ship to reach us about the middle of 
the week. Should never reach us so latein 
the week as on Saturday. 

‘* Greatest Demand on Special Occasions. 

“‘ Fine and fat turkeys for Thanksgiving. 

‘* Prime and nice geese for Christmas. 

“Extra large and nice turkeys for New 
Year’s Day. 

** On all these occasions shipments should 
reach us two to five days in advance. 

“Tf youcannot find any profit in sending 
prime quality and well prepared, you need 
not look for any in ordinary or poor qual- 
ities. 








Tue well-known old-established house of 
Vanderberg, Wells & Co., of No. 16 Dutch 
street, advertise and have on band one of 
the largest and best assortments of type, 
ink, presses, and all goods pertaining to a 
printing establishment in New York. To 
those of our readers who may desire any of 
the above class of goods we can givea sin- 
cere recommendation to patronize Messrs. 
V. & W., knowing that they will be treated 
© oe same manner that we ourselves have 
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RAILWAY GROWTH. 


Im 1842 there was not a mile of completed 
railroad in the vicinity of Chicago. In that 
year W. B. Ogden was endeavoring to interest 
the people in the northern portion of Illinols 
to subscribe money to built a tram-way along 
the route of what afterward became the Galena 
and Chicago Union Railroad.. Through al- 
most insurmountable difficulties the venture 
was finally accomplished and the road opened 
for business. From that small beginning great 
results have grown. In time the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Compsny was formed, 
and took unto themselves this first effort of 
Mr. Ogden, and also other lines projected by 
him and others. This great corporation now 
owns and operates over two thousand miles of 
road, and, rediating from Chicago like the 
firgers on a man’s hand, its lines reach in all 
directions and cover about all of the on 
north, northwest, and west of Chicago. Wi 
one branch it reaches Racine, Kenosha, Mil- 
waukee, and the country north thereof ; with 
another line it pushes through Janesville, 
Watertown, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Escanaba, to Negaunee and Masgeetin with 
another line it passes through Madison, Elroy, 
and for St. Paul and Minneapolis; branching 
westward from Elroy, it runs toand through 
Winona, Owatonna, St. Peter, Mankato, New 
Ulm, and stops not until Lake Kampeska, 
Dakota, is reached ; another line starts from 
Chicago and runs through Elgin and Rockford 
to Hoag i ~*~ via the [Illinois Central, 
reaches Warren, Galena, and Dubuque, and 
the country beyond. Still another 1 
almost due westward, and passes through 
Dixon, Sterling, Fulton, Clinton (Iowa), Cedar 
Rapids, Marshalltown, Grand Junction, Mis- 
souri Valley Junction, to Council Bluffs and 
Omaha. This is the “Great Trans-Contr- 
NENTAL Rovure,” and the — overland line 
for NeBRasKa, CoLorapo, Utan, Ipano, Mon- 
Tana, NevabDa, CaLirornis, and tiie Pacific 
Coast. It runs through the Garden of [linois 
and Iowa and is the best, safest, shortest, and 
quickest route for O , Lincoln, and other 
points in NEBRASKA, and for CHEYENNE, DEN- 
VER, SaLt Lake City, Vireimia City, Carson, 
SACRAMENTO, San FRANCISCO, and all other 
points west of the Missouri River. 

See, then, what one company can do for you. 

If you want to go to Milwaukee, Fond du 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Janesville, Watertown, 
Oshkosh, De Pere, Green Bay, Ripon, Madison, 
Baraboo, Eau Claire, Hudson, Stillwater, 8t. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Breckenridge, More- 
head, Fort Garry, Winona, Owatonna, New 
Ulm, sagen. Warren, Plattville, Galena, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Fort ie og Pane a City, 
Yankton, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, Salt e City, 8 to, San Francisco, 
or a hundred other northern, northwestern, or 
western points, this great line is the one you 
should take. The track is of the best steel 
rail and is well ballasted and as free from dust 
as a road can be made, The bridges arestrong 
and durable and all the appointments are first- 
class inevery respect. The trains that run over 
this route are made up of elegant new Pullman 
Palace Drawing Room and Sleeping Coach 
built expressly for this line, luxurious, well ligh 
and well ventilated Day Coaches, and pleasant 
lounging and smoking cars—all built by this 
company in their own shops. The cars are all 
equipped with the celebrated Miller Safety 
Platiorm and Patent Buffers and Couplings, 
Westinghouse Safety Air-Brakes, and every 
other appliance that has been devised for the 
safety of passenger trains. All trains are run 
by telegraph and are so regularly on time that 
one could safely set bis watch by their arrivals 
or departures. Ina word, this GREAT LINE 
has the best and smoothest track and the most 
elegant and comfortable equipment of any road 
in the West and has no competitor in the 
country. It is eminently the favorite route 
with Chicagoans traveling west, north, ornorth- 
west, and is acknowled by the traveling 
public to be the popular line for all points in 
Northern Lilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North- 
ern Michigan, Dakota, Western Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, California, and the Pacific Slope, 

All railroad ticket agents can give you in- 
formation about this line and the time of its 
trains. Its management has taken measures to 
thoroughly post all ticket agents in regard te 
its various routes and r arrangements of 
interest to the traveler. It has more fully in- 
formed the people of its merits than any other 
Western road. You can find its maps, time- 
cards, and other printed matter in every rail- 
road office in the country. 

If you are going west, north, or northwest, 
you sbould try this route. 








KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
from Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through 
Central Kansas and all its important cities 
and towns; through the finest Farming and 
Grazing Lands in America; reaches Colora- 


do, with its Charming Climate, its celebrated 
Hot, Warm, and Cold Soda, Sulphur, and 
Chalybeate Springs,Perpetual Snow-Capped 
Mountain Summits, 14,000 feet high ; Mag- 
nificent Waterfalls and Cascades; Pleasant 
Days and Cool Nights. Colorado bas the 
most desirable climate for invalids, in sum- 
mer and winter, in the New World. Its 
climate is a sure cure for Asthma, etc., and 
has a wondertul effect on those predisposed 
to pulmo affections. Colurado produces 
the finest Beef and Flour in the United 
States; has valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Lead, and Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting 
and Fishing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, etc. 
Only line running Pullman Cars to Denver. 
Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. 





KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH for puddings, custards, blanc 
mange, etc,,is the original. It is used in al) 
countries. 


‘Its purity and delicacy are un- 





equaled. 


Hence its economy. 


retailed 
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SPLENDID NEW ORGAN. 


Tne celebrated Simmons’& Clough Or- 
gans, of Detroit, Michigan, have, on,ac- 
count of their superiority, been in constant- 
ly increasing demand, necessitating the 
extension of their works and tbe increase 
of their facilities. The firm have just 
turned out a new style of instrument, 
which bids fair to become widely popular. 
The organ isa combination of reed and 
pipe and has thirteen stops. The extra 
stops are diapason, melodia, cello, vox 
celeste, “ viola etheria,” and sub-basso, It 
has seven sets of reeds. The “viola ethe- 
ria" stop is extra, having never been in 
any other organ. The organ is very sweet 
in tone and softer than any other reed or- 
gan manufactured. The orchestral effect 
of the full organ is very fine and the solo 
effect grand. The volume and power of 
the instrumeot cannot be surpassed. In 
short, the organ will meet the expectations 
of all who hear it, and those who have 
heard it pronounce it equal to the very best 
they have ever heard and surpassing the 
majority of those manufactured. It is 
adapted both for church and parlor use. 

All who have seen the instrument and 
heard its melodious tones have expressed 
themselves as highly delighted with it and 
spoke of it as a great triumph in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. The firm 
may congratulate themselves on their suc- 
cess, and will, doubtless, be well rewarded 
by an appreciative public. 





Foster Brotuers, 809 Fulton st., offer 
the largest assortment of Carpets in the 
city of Brooklyn. Also Lace Curtains and 
Upholstery Goods, 





MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


Amone the many new and important 
pharmaceutical preparations made during 
the last) few years and adopted by the 
medical profession none has proved to be 
of greater importance than that of Milk of 
Magnesia, which is prepared in a different 
manner from any other magnesia. It is 
complete in its solvent nature, does not 
become impacted in the stomach or bowels, 
and does not act as an irritant. This is one 
of the most important improvements in its 
manufacture. It immediately relieves 
TTeariburn, Sour Stomach, Dyspepsia, and 
Headaches, caused by sourness or acidity of 
the stomach or bowels. Its action as a 
laxative for children is superior to any 
other preparation, requiring no persuasion 
to induce them to take it, and is peculiarly 
adapted to females. A positive prevention 
against food souring on the stomach. 





Tue buge, drastic, griping, sickening 
pills, constructed of. crude, coarse, and 
bulky ingredients, are fast being superseded 
by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
or Sugar-Corated, Concentrated Root end 
Herbal Juice. Anti-Bilious Granules—the 
“Little Giant” Cathartic or Multum in 
“Parvo Physic. Modern Chemical Science 
énables Dr. Pierce to extract from the 
juices of the most valuable roots and herbs 
‘their active medicinal principles. which, 
when worked into little Pellets or Granules, 
scarcely larger than.-mustard seed, renders 
each little Pellet.as active and powerful aa 
a large pill, while they are much.more 
palatable and pleasant.in effect. 

Dr. Ina A. Tuayer, of Baconsburg, 
Obio, writes: ‘*I regard your Pellets as the 
best remedy for the conditions for which 
you prescribe them of anything I -have 
ever used ; so mild and certain in effect ard 
leaving the bowels in an excellent condi- 
tion. It seems tome they must take the 
place of all other cathartic pills and med- 
septs. 7 

Lyon ACOMBER, druggists, Vermil- 
lion, D. T., says: ‘We think they are 
going to sell like hot cakes as soon as peo- 
ple get acquainted with them, and will 
spoil the pill trade, as those that bave used 
tag like them much better than large 
pills 


VIGOR OF MIND AND BODY, 


Every person would h have more vigor of 
mind and body and mental clearness were 
thev to use as a daily article of diet the un- 
bolted wheat flour. Blood manufactured 
from such food is the purest, richest, and 
least liable to beccme diseased. The most 
desirable way is to mix with the flower dry 
Dr. Price's Cream Baxkrne Powner, stir 
in pure water, form a soft batter, bake into 
gems or biscuits ina hot, quick oven, and 
the result will he the sweetest, most whole- 
éome; and nutritions article of food that 
can be made. And his True Flavoring Ex- 


tracts of Vani N 
on sot anna Dee ectarine, etc., are the 








Cat for Eureka ‘Machine Twist and 
Eureka Buttonhole Twist, if you waut the 
best. 





“ Lanpav's Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





To prevent injury from the use of Tobacco 
use THuRsTON's IvoRY PEARL Toots PowDER, 














POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Oct. 8ist, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: Un. Wednesday at 4 and 
11} A. M., on Thursday at 11} A. M., and on 
Saturday at 7 and 11} A. M. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


Liiselidmiibiitbalaijitiglbaeaicieee 
MARRIED. 


BARNES—PARMELEF.—At Seneca Castle, Ontario 
$° N. Y., by Rev. A. H. Larmaciee. assisted by Revs. 

8B. Richardson and H. H. Kellogg, Mr. John Barnes, 
of Rockford, lll., and Miss Jaane M. Parmelee, 
daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 


REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Afedium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BUY YOUR 
BOOTS AND SLLOES 


FROM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 
rn tad: ri ha oaree REOPENING 
P. ARNUM'S 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 


Prey AMUSEMENT MARVEL OF THE AGE. 
After triumphal visits to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pit ee and Cincinnatt, arn which 
upward Of NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND. de- 
lighted he reverend clergy 
and the e religious y Fn rey have gazed 
upon the brilliant Pageants and th illing Arenic Con- 
tests in the Grand ae A pneneeers I shal 
REOPEN MY MAMMOTH HIPPODROME 
ONDAY NIGHT, NOV. 2p. 
The more oe features of the original enter- 




















the menagerie increased three-fold ag ty costly 
ARE WILD BBASTS, which cannot 
fail to interest and instruct old rad young through- 
out oe land. sty Ua view alwa 
THE WANTS A ASURE OF MY PATRONS, 
I have, in addition to my original er 
EXPENDED IMMEN: 8 
to increase the attractions ~ Fal establishment, 
alread unrivaled. 
The public’s obedient aevent, 
P. T, BARNUM. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
M of Honor, 
WORLD'S FATR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship wil! permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU 
with List, mailed free on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St., New York, 


The Choral Pipe Organ, 


Sweet-toned, Powerful, and Economical. Capable 
of the grand effects of the large organs.. More orga 
at less cost than any other make. Endorsed by the 
most eminent musicians and organisis and numer- 
ous Sar et 








of Boston selected these organs for its 

largest Fae depletes ore all Ritueiates 
pecs size egua ordinary orma. 8 
Bize A, $500. eq 1,200 organs. Sizes B, C, and 4 
erice geno, $00, oe 48 0, equal to organs Lelnensae 
costing MUCH MORE THAN DUUBLE THESE AMOUNTS. 
Bend for circulars to 
Cc. H. RYDER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
441 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Also builder of the LARGEST SIZE Church Organs. 


Geo. Woods & Co.'s Parlor Organs. 


These instruments have created great hem a gape by 
the great capacity for musical effects of th 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS. 





VOX HUOMANA JEO LINE 
@ baritone svio, not a a suft breathing 
fan or tremolo. stop. 





ae pas Oa 


GEO. Woops & Co., 


Cambridgepert, Mass., and Chicago, IL. 


THE JEWETT & GOODMAN. 





ORG AN EXCELS- sexe 





List. CLEVELAND,OHIO 


92 PRICE 





for gg tee CHAPEL and PAR- 
LOK. caries work. Novelty of 
st Improved ‘Tore. 

EN MAY 





US Christaphar i street, N. Y, 


CABINET 


Y 
man Nuit ij 

Cali MM 

at iia —— 


PRE-EMINENT 
PURITY OF TONE! 


rendered 


Fifty Different Styles. 


(Established in 1850.) 


ay ae 
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Simmons & Clough Organ Co,’s 


IMPROVED 


ORGANS 


“OALNVUUWM ATINA 
LINAWAUYULSNI ANBAR 


GRAND COMBINATION ORGANS 


FITTED WITII THE NEWLY INVENTED 


SCRIBNER’S PATENT QUaLIFYING TUBES, 


an invention having a most important bearing on the future reputation of Reed Instruments, by 
means of which the quantity or volume of tone is very largely increased and the quality of tone 


Equal to that of the Bast Pipe Organs of the Same Capacity 


Our celebrated ‘ Vox Celeste,” ‘Viola Etheria,” ‘Vox Tumana,” ‘ Wilcox Patent,” 
“ Octave Coupler,” the charming \« Cello” or “ Clarionet ” Stops, and 


ALL THE LATE IMPROVEMENTS 


can be obtained only in these Organs. 





For the Parlor and the Church. 
The Best Material and Workmanship. 
____ Qualit y and Volume of Tone Unequaled, 


PRICES 8 $50 TO s500. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, COR. Gth and CONGRESS STS., DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY 


Address Simmons & Clough Organ Co., Detroit, Michigan. 





THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS. 
27 Union Square, New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaraptecd. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&6.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 15827. 


UNHAN 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms. 18 East 14th st., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send fer Iilustrated Circwar aad Prive- List. 
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THE UNITED GRATES ORGAN. Agents 
eee huitney Maymond, ve~ 





BACON & KARR, 


(Late Bacon & Raven, and Raven & Bacon), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


’ 
THE OLDEST AND REST MAKE OF PTANOS IN THE 
M ET. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Wareroom, 255 Greene Street, 


NEAR WAVERLEY PLACE, N. Y, 
Reliable Agencies pene = (panties where none 


GEO. STECK & 00. | 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, | 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New Yorks 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, mae 


touch elastic, the tone powerful, go 
through the entire peate, vet mellow aii .— 


’ Concerto ORC WE 











cannot be excelied in toue or beauty 4 Wew 
competition. The Concerto Stop wa fine im 
tasion of the Human Voice. 


Allare warranted for 6 years. PR TCES EX; 
TREMELY LOW for cash, or part cas) 
balance in mouthly or quarterly pase 4 
Second. band instruments taken in exe pa id 
for new 3 also for sreat bargatn ENTS 
rent vate rent money aye for them 
WANTED in every € gare in the United $ states 
A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Cat 
Schools, Lodges, etc. Illustrated Catalogues ma 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway New York. P.-0, Box 6 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 
ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 60, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sthy 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


tar BEND FOR CLRCULALS as all 
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avegtly alarket Review, | earatke an 


date y FOR “Tee —” 
THURBE m 
se at sar cas gna Be Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’, MARKET. 


al rket x Tor Rios is strong at an ad- 
cor of fo, 1b The demand is in excess of 
gance inte supply. e Fre hong jobbers to. force up 
b= em aorarily ; but ere is 315,000 bags due here 
sixty days, which will be in excess of the 
riunin f the country and ale usto accumulate a 
wants Oe do, not expect, therefore, an immediate 
ok.) rise in values. Maracaibos are higher, in 
materia’ Trith Rios, with @ brisk distributive de- 
se They are yet relatively cheap and there ap- 
— be but little prospect ‘f a decline, even 
¢ Heaton 0 lower. Old Government Javas sell 
wad but, as eourchaser to arrive have been made of 
slows; hing due before January, prices are firmly eld. 
eversth -The consumptive demand ts improving, in 
Mnsequont®, oo * wed relative cheapness when com- 
pert yt nD SA LT.—Fish.—Shore Mackerel crntie- 
wes it fal supple ane mad demand. Dry Cod ist 


emand arsine porn ge market. 
keus at 10. Salt.—Liver- 
Secor ferine nee but prices are well maintained. 


supply and prices are firm 
Baia Na vITS Ss the —one generally openly. 
td owing to the scarcity of some o 
&, eteaeh partly owing of Foreign Dried. Prices 
eeperal are we'll maintained. 
ES.—New paicncn.— Ete market continnss 
nomina e low grades are irregu 
pepe = are de nome in inucy & buyer. There 
ee shipments 0 e new crop per 
sear wh ~4 wil) be, due here Monday next. Tre 
' oem are quiet at unchanged prices.. The 
aed my continue scarce and are wanted. Sugar 
House Molasse! The stocks er is_very light and 
ie roduction will soon ceas 
ARS,—For Retined the “market has been very 
“gull during the entire week and prices are lower. 
sduction far exceeds the demand and unless 
the refiners reduce their quantity of production they 
willgolower, Still refiners ure not disposed to sell 
in advance of production, their firmness being based 
the stone, position of Raws. Crushed Sugar is in 
* d.for export and prices are relatively 
igher than the other grades. Sugars are firm, 
though poe active, with a steady fair demand for re- 


S Bg The | demand for fine grades of Syrups 
len off somewhat, although prices are steady. 

it — grades are in fair demand at unchanged 
“The lower grades of Sugar goods are in good 

=a d prices are firm; the market closing 
for Mthe latter grade, with an upward tend- 


ana a disposition on = part = at vom one 


us afapasition shown by many of < our leading 
to purchase freely, in consequence of the 
pees ruling. 








GENERAL M. MARKET. 


“BREADSTUFFS. — = Flour. — Our market has been 
jet during the past wezw > yeb omere was a consider- 

able movement during the first half of the week of 
hi g Extras for London and Liverpool. There is 
ahigber appreciation of vur Amber Extras in those 
eoogequentiy, their orders are for better 

ion formerly were used. Old Minnesota 

our are in better demand at firmer figures. Fam- 
ly brands have been in moderate request. New 
Patent Process Flour, from New Wheat, is dull at 

; but Old is scarce, firm, and quite active. 

\ Wheat—Tne, market has been irregular and is ecarce- 
yy so firm: dull and unsettled at the close of the 
week. Barley has been active, but at the close fhe 
= aes isquiet, Oats are dull and lower. Corn has 


Lo and has declined. 
ne te pees 8. net —Sates of 


tores sell well at 200d prices, Tin 
atthe 10 & demand. French Glass isin only 
‘are demand, but the supply is light and prices 
are firm. Lime.—State $1/a1.50, Rockland $1.35@$1.35, 

round $1.2. Brick oft ats, Up-River $8@$9, 

laverstraw Bay $@$10.50. 
N.—The market since our last for “spot” has 
deendull, and in some cases lower prices have»been 
loging weak. The sales comprise 5,016 bales, 
: 08 were taken for export, 2,218 for spin- 
speculation, and 50) intransit. There has 
F] lemand for future delivery, at a deeline 
fast Of-one-sixteenth of acent, the market 
steady. The sales aggregate 73.°00 bales, at 
basis Low Middiing exe pee Gosoner. 
for November, 151-16@15 ~~ Decem- 
nr Aas for January, Issa eT or Febru- 
15-1f@ 16 3-32 for March, 16 3-16@16 13-82 for April, 
% rat 1621-32 for May, and 16%@16% for June. 

CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
past Ht, was a shode firmer for good grades. 
Native Steers sold at 8@13% cts. to dress 54@58 Ibs. to 
hie cwte. with 0 td ey Coleco Steers at es 
ct Texans » nerokees range from 7X to 
WY cts, to dre: to s S§@56 Tos. Milch Cows sold at $452 
feeach. Veni Calves were firm at 6210 cts. # lb. live 
250¢11 ¥ head for Grass-fed. Sheep 
Blt sendy nt 1.90 cts., with asmall lot of fancy 
Wethers sold ut 6¥ cts. Lambs were plenty and a 
Ta ower. Ordinary to prime lots were sold at 
fps with choice selectionsatS\ ets. Hogs were 
r. Ohio live sold at an average of 6X ets. for 
Corn-fed, we’ hing each 1% Ibs., and Grass-fed 5% cts., 
Weighing 115 Ibs. each, Dressed declined to 84@8'2 
Cts, The teceints for the week were 9,729 Reef Cattle, 
Beh ‘Cowes, 1,786 Caives, 82,122 Sheep and Lambs, 


Ho 
IDES AND LEATHER.—Hides._The demand 
from the trade is active and the market Is very firm. 
Heather — Hemlock Sole is quiet. Crop is in good 


tera’ 1.8.—Copper.—Ingot Is firm and in steady de- 
mand. The prices of manufactured Copper and Ye!- 
Jow Metal is et and Uribe ure well brine oar 


merican Pig is dull and nominal. Rails and aba 
mee py out movement. Lead.—Pig is quiet: for Do- 
dis asked. Zinc.—Sheet is scarce and 

“Sates frrive ut 8% to 9c., gold, 
MISCELT, ANEOUS.—Candles.—Adamantina are 
Guletand dull, Coal.—Roth English and Gas Coals 
hay fair apes and prices are steady. Livernool 


Cane gaane $18 and #19: Liverpool Gas $11; New 
le $8 ; est Virginia $7 and $7.25; Cumberland 
tt $6.25 to $5.75: Anthracite $5and $6.50 by the cargo. 


are in ne th demand and prices are steady, 
equnty Cloth.—Borneo 12%c. and Lc. Momestic is 
= Sales at L2Xe. and ie. Gunny Bags 2c. Guana 
é eeped. —Shipping grades are only in mod- 
thes demand.’ “North iver 60c. to 65.; Clover We. to 
low Saltdse.to65e. Straw steady and in fair demand. 
Wiehe be. toa 70c.; Short 50e. to 55¢.; Oat 0c. to 60c.; 
0 5M 
aul AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
niet. Crude Sperm is unchanged. Lard.—The de- 
light 4nq prices are ensier. Tanners’ is firm 
ener Ba Bank 43c. and Straits 45c. Naval Stores. 
t ined. Maret du -—The market is weaker. bey 
‘he " 
“Bao eLOVISIONS.—‘The market for the Hog product Is 
tha avn 4nd prices arelower. Beef.—Market steady 


WOOL-the market opened quiet and in some 
“cases signe weakness was observed. 





» WHOLFSAL® COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASTHEs. 
have no don demand. W ¥. quit and unchanged. Pear! 






"“** esses ee eeesses Peewee esteee 6 
8, frst sorts Mtn cantnaet<ns dub ¥sak ica ce Wade ** semana 
oe are in good demad and ure 
: Weer m. Pea Beans are in good re- 
PPIMOL. ..5..0045.0 
Fea. fair to good. e 






q Nedium, 187. 
Medium: aoe oF prime. 





reste | 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








—The market has been decidedly quiet 
during the past week ior all grades. Stock in store 
has increased, and, in fact, we have never seen 80 
large a stock of Butter in this market at this date, 
Even packades. Wer of. State are plenty. ipts 


uote: 

Om aticnoper Entire Tnvotees. 
State, hale-nrkin tubs, good to prime... 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. 
State, » Welsh tub « tiries, good to prime... 


26,328 





State, firkins, second quality 
n tubs 


tate, holf_Apte 


State, pe vedere 


cH EFESE._The export demand has been very light 
during the past week. The home demand has also 
falien off seriously. The market has been duller than 
we have hed since the season fairly opened. Re- 
ceipts. 53.302 packages. We quote: 


State Factory, fine 
State Factory, good to pri 





State Factory, fair to good.... 
State Factorv, partly-skimme 
State Farm Datry, good toprim 
St» te Farm Dairy, fair to oes 


Ohio "actory, Cheddar, fi 


Ohto Factory, flat, cood oy prin e 
Ohio Fretory. fiat. fair to goo 
DRIED FRUITS.—Sliced eo ‘ore plenty an 
quiet, Ww nye and State quarters are not yet arriv- 
ing. Pane d Peaches are in good demand and higher. 
led are dail. Cherries are in good request and 


'e quote 
Apples, Southern, 1374, ‘Sliced, F004...» 
ancy 


Onpee 
are higher. 


Apples, Western, Pt al 
Peaches, 1874, N.C., 


Peeled 
1, Ga., Peeled, pone, 


° Unneeled, 


n 
Biacknerrten: prme.......4. 


Cherries, State. 1873, # 


Southern, ie J b. 


Plums, State, 187%, 8 > ie 
Southern, 1873, ¥> 
Rasobervies, 1874, 


2 3.31 
EGGS.—The light arrivals ‘have enabled receivers 
to get rather better prices. 
ceipts are light. Rerei a —- We anote : 
@ 


Jersey, single barrels, pe! 


State and Teonerientin na, 


Western, prime marks.... 
Western, ordinary........ 





didi G24 
GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are plenty and dull. 
Pears are plenty and sell well when prim 

berries are in good demand. Chestnuts are plenty 
and sell fairly. We quote: 


Apple 


Western N. Y., mixed lots, per bbl. sir I % 
Western N. Y., selected varieties, per bbl.. 
} | aaa bbis., per bbl.... 


Sheldon, DEP DDI. «... ccccccccecccccscccccccce 


Virenlien, per bhi. 
Duchesse, per barrel 


Lou se Boune de Je Ne ‘per bl bbl, 
COOREES, BOF WESTER. cc <cccccciccccccceeeecs 


Grapes: 
Deiaware, per Ib.. 





Ei — 





_ stnuts, per bush.... 
Hickory Nuts 


Pecans. per |} 
at v Bis ETA SLES. 


Onions, W Winter per bbl... 


Tarnips, Russia, Jersey, per a Hesesocbbede 


Gabbe es, Jorsey, per 100 


Squas . Marrow, per _ A 


Caulifuwer, Norfolk, per 


PEAS.—Canadian Peas ae a fair business. 
Peas are in good demand and 


Black Eye dull and lower. 


| Sp ae in bulk, in — = 


POTATOES.—The iy 3 ‘of Round eres is 


large and the demand lig 
in fair demand and sell fai 


Earty Rose, new double-hea 


Early lose, in bulk. per 


Peachblow, in bulk, per bb’ 


Peerless, new double-head bis: a fiat | 

Peerless, in bulk, oy ee TH 

Sweet | remy + ellow, per Dbl... 2 ines in 
b 


Chickens, State, ® D 


Turkeys, Jersey, Rb 
Turkeys, Western, 
Dueks, Jersey, ® Db. 
Ducks, Western, # 
Geere, Jersey, @ 
Geese, Western, ® ® 

LIVE P 


R 
Western was in free receipt early L the week and 
sold lower than we last quoted, 
stock offering and prices hive Tolidvetes 
have svuld pretty well throughout the week, We 


uote 


Spring Chickens, Jersey and L. L., hs +.) 
Spring Chickens, Western, # DB. 
Fowls, Jersey, @ Ib ........ 









Fow!ls, Western, # B..... 
Turkeys, Jersey. ® .. 
Turkeys, Western, ® Bb 
Ducks. Jersey, young, per 
Ducks, Western, per pair., 
Gere, Jersey, per pair 
Geese, Western, per pair.. 


GAM 
Quail, trapped. per doz...... 


Yoodeock, State, per pair.. 





Purtridges, State, per pair. . 








Partridges, soft, - pair. 
Grouse, per Pale... 00... 
Grouse, soft, per r doz 
enison, short enddles, ? 
Venison, whole Deer, 





asa 


me ae 


PRICES } CURRENT. 
Groceries ‘and Py Previsious. 
o4 - ae Duty 120 

100... — — 84a— oli 


=— . 
— ay ta ‘Mess Wesi- 

ern, uew.......21 00 a21 50 
Prime Mess.....1930 a— — 














ad BA 
lixa— ‘BA 
ITY: rhe ah ane 








“ uarters. 
ber Biate, 1873, Sliced... 
L ua artere 
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Market strong and re- 
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OmOmeo s 
©9909 6= 
ouee 82823 83 
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Eastern, a pre, Per DI.....6..scceccccee 
Eastern, » food to prime, per bDbl............. 
ight-colored, per Dbl.........000-: 


— 


e355 Soret 





Shelibark, per bush.. 
Peanuts. North | Carolina, pe bush...., 
Peanuts, im Mistccccece ercccece 


a eeesii83 


4 


5S 
|SS8SS “SSRS SSSSSSSR 


ns 
3 


# 


@ 


mewo 











$rdeshecedes = 8103 co 
Peachblow, new wouble-head nee « 2 25 


DD 
HIDR—pitr: Free. 
R.G.&B. 


-— ” ve— 
—Poultry.—The ‘yadeipes Do. do.er. -sitd. ieett 
are small and the demand ts good for prime lots. 
Live Poultry sell well for good lots. 
are dull and lower. Quail are in good demand. Stall. 
fed Pigeons are in good demand. 
erate request. We quote: 
Presse POULTRY, 















pos 


BSESSSSRRASR ASSSISKS 





8992880 






8 


Woodcock, Western, per pair 2 
Pigeons, flight, Per GOB......5. 


n= 


Partridves, Western, per pair. 


~ 








09395905900 
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Gunpowder....—40 a 125 
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22 Sh 
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3 a265 


50 a375 


0 al 


a200 


a2 
2435 


a20 
aoe 
a22 
a210 
all5 
a500 
a600 
a3 


gage 
a a4 eee Pat 
h. Co: 
Flour and Grain. 


H "ome 1 a 
a 86 No. i Chicago 1183 
bale: | - 105 a 


e575 


2850 |lowa & Minn 
* wu nrad 


al075 
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a 465 
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550 a—— 
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| Packet Reef..16 5) al7 00 
ked Beef * 


| Z.. al 
tAshvon’ 8 fin 63.00 a-— 


¥: 38 ¢ 
Castile, imported. Nie 
Bh) 
faatiio. domestic. Ska i 
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5c IW estern yetlow.88 a— 88% 
aa aa = 
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dressed, ofall kinds,free, 
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2 teats a 360 


Uoium’ "Te 8, 00 adn in ba 
1O rxat.Acid ® bgdl4y a—lik 
a—— {erase Potash 105 a—— 


ku 
aces 16 a-— 





© 
— 
CreamTar.cd.—— a— 57k {Sal Soda, gota 178 a1® 
Cubebs.£.1..g.—— a— 8 (Sarsa’illa, on., 
Cutch. gold...— 64a— 6}¢}_ in bd, gd....— 35 a— 374 
Epsom Salts. a— 2 jSaraa'ilia, Mex., 
Gamboge. gid. —— a—6 ,_gid.......... —110 a—-ll 
Gum Arabic 'Senna, B.1....— Sa 10% 
s'tscur ....—15 a—16 |Senna, Alex..— 10 at 
Gum Arabic, Shellac, gold.— 62 a— 68 
See —21 a—58 toga Ash ¥ead 2ua— 34 
Gum Benzoin—56 a—— uin., 2 
Gum Myrrh, aurea d.gd.  Stveryen le 
E.1..........—35 a—40 | Verdigris.xid.-— a— 
Gum Myrrh, Vitriol, Blue.— 9Xa—T 
speseees «= 35 a—40 |INDIGO—DUTY : PRER. 


Gum Trag.,st.— 30 a—45 |Bengal, # B gidl (0 a 180 
Gum yd,Pou Eng. a— 80 ‘Madras, cur’y— 00 _— 9 
- ta.Eng 1 . 


0 
a Fr..gold—— a—— /Caraccas,gold— 40 
“a a.ga— 80 


IRON—Dotr: Bars sain COPPER—Detr: and 
#0; R.R.20c #1 100 2; als a Bs and Aha 












er and fiate, k. ic. #m;) de 
Hana a Scroll,'Am'can Ingot—20 a— 224 
elke. sags As J 7 ¥ Sheathing,new 
te neet, 3c; 3c. { (suits) # Bb... 30 a— Sl 
woes tail. # ton, ‘Sheathing,oid—<1 a— 21 
5000 a—— Sheath’g, yell— 22 a—2 
alcar, Rail # ton, Pig, Eng......—— a 
paurtency... & af0 00 f+? ae snaihania == S 33 
iz. eit . “ INN)—DuTyY: Pi 
Scotch. # 4. 35 00a $8 00) and Bh ok sree, 


Pig. American... 27 = 3) 00) = + “and , bb 
Bar grt Am in al, 5 sine ” 


a ad v 
ass. g. 125 060120 00 Banca, eh. Ya, 


Sheet "Huseine ‘* ” Lees peees 2 —"5ka—— 
ob Oaeus Ws od a—— | ts. goid..— 21ka—— 
Sheet, Single, £ D. | &nwlish, gold.— rr _ 


m.,— 4¥a— § |Plates. 1.C-cn. = a-—— 
NAILS.— Du utr: Cut, 1; Plate 25 a 825 
oe Horseshoe, sii) Peauet bars 
ce i igs, Bars, Pi 
Cut,Wvoama¥ DS "5 a 875 | $1.50 perl bs 


s. 


Ba 9....4 a- — Plates. gold. Hy a 675 

6da7d ..4% a—— 675 ll 
Clineh.........625 a 650 ZINC Dury: In Pigs, Ba 
Dee ry se Dd. | 1 50 #100 Ds.; Sheetsi4o 


Xa—— !In Sheets gld.—8xKa—— 
Doce ceceeee UK — 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OIL—Duty: Palm 10,0hive NAVAL $i ORES— Duty: 
2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed, | Bp’ts Turpentine, 30cts.# 
i a peher kinds 20 # ct. 


hale or other fish (for- 
eign), 20 # cent.ad val. | Coty ® 20ha—— a 
live, # box.. 440 a 450 Lg - ilming- 





Olive me. ¢zai 1224a—— | ton......... 270 22380 
Paim,#B. ...— >. a— 7 (Tar ¢ bbi N: C.38) ash 
Linseed, City. \Piteh.. ....... 22 a 

¥ gal...... --— 7 a-- 78 {Resin,com std 240 @ 250 


Linseea, Eng.—— a—— No.2# 
Whale. crnde—(0 a—a2-| 20m” 235 a 300 
“ref. Wint—70 a—% (Spi’ts'Turpen.—29 a 40 
rm, crude 10) F ide jaheta: B ef. ets. 
° t~=— } ci e& 
“W.L.bi’'ch 175. a 180 iCrude, 40 to 4 Meg 
e. & 





Gistilied 55 Bulk... as ee 

) er - - _ aaa -_ 

Lara On. PW. 115 a 12 Refined. 8%. auitie 
erosene ill'se—— a—— +: (8s rde — 

OlL-CAKE—DUuTY: Free. [Refined P fer} 43 aii: 





Thin ob. cakes, (job’g lots).. — 2Ka— 
# ton, cur...4650 a—— ee tA, ver. haps 3936 


73 grav)..— 9 a— 10% 
Sundries. 


FEATHERS—Dvry: Free. American new, 
Prime West’n— 88 a— 0 i low to fair. 
FLAX—Doty: $u@ # 


ton 
No'th Riv.R®—16 a—18 
HEMP—Duvty: Jute “gis 
Manilla $25; Jute 
ltaliun 825; agus and S$) 
$15 wt 












Do. dressed... £000 -— 


HA j} _ad val. 
N. H.ship#100Ds— COa— 65 Clover. #..... 10 a— 10y¥ 
Rerau Lots.... ——a—— (Timothy, ®bu 275 a2 90 
HOPS—DUTY: Sects. ¥D IKlax.am.rough2U5 a2 0734 
American new 

good to choice...— a— 


H. K. THURBER & C0. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
D 


qa MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Madson Streets 
New York. 

Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers ur Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusu:l facilities for getting 
the full market value for all goods consigzed to us. 

Commission _on Butter, Eggs, Foultey. etc., isd per 
cent. Flour, Grain, etc., 244 per cent. 

Mar king-plates furnished on application. 


Cc. E. COODRICH, 
9{ Murray street, WN. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Grain, 
Beans. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, and all kinds of Coun- 
try Produce. 

Prompt attention given to all consignments and in- 
formation and prices by letter. Stencil Piates fur. 

nished on application. 


Integrity.) FINE TKA {Industry. 


4# cents per ib. “ express, or Kd cent Ib. packace 
(postage paid) b: 


U. §. MAIL. 


When you tire of paying from 8c. to $1.25 for Tea, 
enclose in letter to us 50c. for sample pound of Green, 
Black, Japan, or pixed, and ay will always trade 
with PAXSON VICKERS’S SONS, No. 1.0 and 132 
— street, — York. 

. No poor 


o8 
Ability WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAIN. (Pluck. 
Established in 1843, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
For 
Agricultural Implements, Ma- 
chines, Seeds, and Fertilizers, 


address the above at 159 and 191 Water Street, or 
P.-O. Box 376, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


caslly made by selling TEAS at IM- 
MON EYro RTERS’ PRICES, or gett.ng up clubs 
in towns and country for the oldest Tea 




















Company in America. Greatest inducements. Send tor 
circular. CANTON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. 
W. f; COVERT & CO. 7a Fre duce Laamingion 
ferchants, No. 68 Pearl Stree York. 
“ Quick sales and prompt returns. “a0 Send for our 
weekly | Prices-current ¢ and Marking late. Yaa 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


- | TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fcr New Price-list, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-0.Box 5643.) 81 and 33 VESEY ST, New York 


—The choicest in the world.—Importers 
priegs—lasyoas Company in America—staple 
artic le— leases everybody—Trade continu. 
ally tincrea ents wanted every where—bdost in- 
ST Wi ont waste time—send for Circular to 

















Commercial, 
DEY GOODS. 


Burme from hand-to-mouth does no; 
make business lively, but it prolongs ‘‘ the 
season” and it has the very great advantage 
of being safe. A speculative movement 
makes things active, runs up prices, and 
excites great expectations; but speculative 
movements must sooner or later come to an 
end, and then follows dullness, depression, 
and failures. The business of the present 
season has been altogether of the hand-to- 
mouth order, and, if it has been discourag- 
ing to many of the impatient merchants, 
who we.e anticipating lively speculations 
and larve s:.'es, to the majority of jobbers 
and commission merchants the season has 
been satisfactory and free from disasters. 
The very few failures which have been re- 
ported were owing to prolonged diffi- 
iculties, which had their origin previous 
to last year’s panic. During the past week 
the volume of business has been small, al- 
though it was not much less thao usual in 
the mid-week of October, and it is well 
known that the stock in first hands of 
every description of domestic cotton goods 
is se small that anything like an active de- 
mand would inevitably lead to an advance 
of prics. A further reduction of half a 
cent a yard has been submitted to in cer- 
tain makes of plain cottons, but the mar- 
ket is generally unchanged and steady. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are quiet, 
with a steady demand for both heavy and 
light weights at unchanged quotations; 
but sales are made only to the extent neces- 
sary for the replenishing of assortments. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings are sell- 
jog from first hands toa moderate extent 
at steady prices, but only to meet the im- 
mediate requirements of current trade. It 
is gener:!ly understood that if any disposi- 
tion were shown to buy largely at a con- 
cession of prices there would be no opposi- 
tion on the part of the manufacturers’ 
agents. 

Printing cloths are inactive and the stock 
of gray cloths is increasing in the hands of 
the manufacturers. Sales to a moderate 
extent are reported at 5§ cents for 64 extra 
quality and 5} cents for standards. 

Prints continue in good demand for the 
favorite styles of standard makes, Prices 
are well maintained, but buyers are very 
discriminating in their selections. Al- 
though so many of the New England cot- 
ton mills are running on two-thirds time, 
the Manchester Print Works are running on 
full time, which is a sufficient evidence that 
the market is not overstocked with the 
productions of that great corporation, at 
least. 

Ginghams are steady in price, but the 
sales are mostly confined to small lots of 
the most favorite makes. The common 
grades are very dull of sale. 

Cotton flannels continue in steady de- 
mand, with liberal sales of all the leading 
makes at steady prices. 

Cotton yarn is in moderate demand, with 
small sales at the lately reduced rates. 

Corset jeans are in rather more active de- 
mand for the popular makes of colored. In 
some descriptions of jeans prices have been 
marked up a fraction. 

Cambrics of the best makes maintain 
steady prices. The sales are to a fair amount 
in the aggregate, although they are only to 
meet the current demands of trade. 

Rolled jaconets are selling moderately, at 
unchanged quotations. 

BSilesias are selling rather more actively, 
the demand being chiefly from the clethiers. 
Prices steady. 

Apron checks are in more active demand 
at steady prices, but the inferior grades are 
neglected. 

Stripes and ticks are without any ma- 
terial change, but there is a rather better 
demend for the former and prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Denims are in limited demand; but cot- 
tonades are more inquired for by the 
clotbiers, with a prospect of increased 

sales. Prices continue unchanged. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
fabrics there isno change to notice. The 
market is generally quiet and prices steady. 


Worsted dress goods continue in stea y 
éemand, wih See sales at unchanged 


quotations. kes are selli 
better, but only to replenish ‘atocks ks which 
have been exhausted. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Woolen shawls are in rather more — 
demand, with increased sales and fi 
prices. The extremely mild weather of the 
past few weeks has been detrimental to 
activity in these goods. The less favorite 
styles, which are in excess of the demand, 
are pressed for sale by the agents. 

Cloths and overcoatings have not been 

active during the week, although there is a 
more encouraging look to the market from 
the out-of-town demand and prices are well 
maintained. Fancy overcoatings are in 
better demand than the plain-faced fabrics, 
which are very slow of sale. 

Fancy cassimeres are in good demend at 
steady prices, but only for the choice styles 
of the finer grades. The prices of medium 
qualities of favorite makes are well main- 
tained, but the inferior makes are neglected 
and difficult of sale. 

Flannels are selling about as largely as 
usual at this season and the prices of 
favorite makes are well maintained; but 
the demand from first hands is mostly for 
sincle bales, to keep up assortments, 

Blankets of the finer grades are in rather 
better demand and sales are effected to a 
moderate extent at steady prices. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is no change of special importance 
in the market for European fabrics of any 
description, and the demand is chiefly for a 
few seasonable goods adapted to the near- 
by and city trade. Prices are generally 
weaker and the auction-rooms are well 
supplied with attractive assortments, which 
afford good opportunities to jobbers and 
out-of-town dealers to make up their assort- 
ments. Millinery silks, colored velvets, 
and French woolens are selling at unusually 
low figures, but most descriptions of British 
and German dress fabrics are in fair de- 
mand at steady prices. The amount of 
goods entered at the custom-house for con- 
sumption the past week differs very little 
from the amount thrown upon the market 
in the corresponding week last year. 


ATE, RIDLEY’S & SON, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 Grand street, N. Y., 


NEW GOODS EVERY DAY, 


CH FELT HATS, desirable shapes and colors 
ba mit and $1.25 ge | patitics 
Verity FELTS, 35¢. a 
te Diks: BLACK SILK s and BEAVER RIDING and 
WAL TS, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75. 
Trimmed Hi Hats and Bonnets. 
UNIQUE ASSORTMENT of NEW DESIGNS from 
$3.50 to manutfactu 
Richest Materials. 
Ostrich Plumes and Tips. 
NEW DELIVERY TO-DAY 


ARG 
800 Dozen Birds, 45c., a 
1 ee Den Fancy Wings, i0c. 


SPRA 
moNtORRA. 


SILKS! SILKS! 


& PIECES of SATIN, assorted colors, at 65c. per 


Lot ot SILKS, 25c. 


REPS, SFURQUOIS 
, and 
colsts and Blacks. 


VELVETS. 


Colors in Silk Velvets at $1, $1.50, $1.7! . $2.50. 
Black Silk ik Velvets, $1.50, Lee as EFS: 


“NEW DELIVERY THIS MORNING. 


IVDROWN N 8G) G GARNETS. GULTA 5 CLOTH 


LACES. LACES. 


ACES—Bead 
UIPORE L ACES Beaded. 
BEADED PASSEMENTER IES, GL wes, , FRINGES, 
LOOPS, BUTTONS unusual! 
PARTMENT. 








1 —— IN THIS CITY. 


ise Wo., 2c. up. 


= MIGNONS, at 45c., 65c., 


EXAMINE OUR FANCY GOODS D 


KID GLOVES. 


2-pattgne, Se. Ge. om d T5c. a oe. 
Our “* Monogram” 2-buttons, 
Best glove in America for the price. 
25c. and eT! | esmers 
FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
BARGAINS in HOSIERY and UNDERG. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON SON, 


an 811, 311 

OA, 66,68, an aaah ALLEN iN Br. 

Fifth bloc east from the me Bowery. 
CROSS-TOWN LINE OF CARS 
PASSES TH E DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH 
CAR AND STAGE noUrs GOING 
NOR AND TH. § UTES’ RIDE 
FROM THE CORNER OF DROADWA- » A 


“ BABIES.” 


We manufacture of best materials outfits 
for Infantsand Young Children. Specialty in 
Infants’ Caps and Bonnets. Worsted Socks, 
Leggins, Mittens, Veils, Scarfs, etc. Baby 
Baskets, furnished or not. Richly Embroid- 
ered Cloaks and Afghans, Cloth Sacques and 
Cloaks, all the latest designs and best 
workmanship. 


Edward A. Morrison, 
893 Broadway and 13 E. 19th street. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


a ~ 3 a eS ee f er x tackin ses" spe 
WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 
32 Green Street, N. Y. 








IMPORTANT SALE 


Fall and Winter Dress Gous, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0., 


—-0 
Monday, October 26th, 


WILL OFFER SO CASES OF 
New, Fresh, and Desirable 


DRESS MATERIALS 


ATA 
GREAT SACRIFICE 
ON THE COST OF IMPORTATION, 
CONSISTING OF 
All-Wool Serges, 
Merinoes, 
Empress Cloths, etc., etc. 


N. B.—The above goods will be found y 4 orth 
an inspection, and on examination sati cus. 
TOMERS RS that they are MUCH BELOW 





ota ba SEETHER Uo BREE sig kasd nde 
Dp ona 
middle aisle, Broadway entrance, "e a 7 


CARPET DEPAR DEPARTMENT, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


will offer on MONDAY, OCT. %th ADDITIONAL 
ATTRACTIONS to their stocks of 


REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES. 


n ARTISTIC FINISH and DURABILITY of Col 
ine’ — SUPERIOR to those of any aie een 
‘acture. 


ROYAL WILTONS AND BODY BRUSSELS 
EST ENGLISH MAK axes 





s in TAPESTRY va ELVETS and 
foo oh 3-PLY and INGRAIN, 
LL CO.’8 *» CELEBRATED MAN- 


ALSO an extensive apeostmpent of “ AUBUSSON,” 
- a SH A,” “AXMI awe “ TOURNAY,” 
ad REAL “ PERSIAN” ARPETS, woven in 

= piece. 


An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT COL- 
LECTION will be found well worthy the attention of 
purchasers, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A full and complete ponortment of all the 1 Azeer 
NOVELTIES in SATIN DAMAS KS, PLAIN 8A TINS, 
JAPANESE CACHEMIRS, PERSIAN TAPES- 
TRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK-AND-WOOL POP- 
LINS, | seanvore STRIPED TERRIES, etc. 

An ive assortment of “LACE WINDOW 
DRAPERIES, iC RETONNES SATTEENS, SERGES, 
AND DAMASK TWILLS, CORNICES, 


WINDOW 


jes fyratchies 
ELL- 


Recinsve te a 
of the “* oto 
UFA ROTUREL 


ete 9 
The garteniar attention of 
HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS, VATE D 
INGS, etc., is called to the above complete aa varied 
stock, which will be found —_ Rn. y of an exam- 
ination before purchasing elsewhere. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0.'S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14TH 8T. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 


UNLIKE ANYOTHER 


IN THE COUNTRY. 





MACY’S|IN NO OTHER will be found eand de- 
MACY’ sirable assortments 01 g 80 many 
MACY” different branches. 

MACY’S|EXPPRIENCED BUYERS AND READY 
MACY’ MONEY enables us to place before the 


public, at 


uacy's| VERY LOW PRICES, 


S| WHITE , 200Ds and HOUSEKEEPING 


cy" 
CY’ HOUSE-FURNISHING Good 
'Y’S| EMBROIDERIES and Lace Good: 

LADIES’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Fur- 
nishing Soeeni also Hosiery, Hand- 
Rerehiste. © 
MACY’S|CORSETS and ‘Onde emante, 

MACY’ nor ne et all 
MACY’ MILIN ERY Hoops, RIBBONS, FEATH- 


EL’ 
FANCY. Goods, Jewelr Tollet Artic) 
MACY’S| PERFUMBRY and FANS. alan 
MA BOOKS 











MAT r and atemact. 

MACY, CBIR A. Gockusr, Glass, and Silver- 
MAGY'S/mho targe hf in America, at Pri 
MACY'S defy competition. _ 
MACY’S Basen. GENTS’, and CHILD’S FURS. 
MASTS A good assortment ‘at popular prices. 
MAQY. TRI INGS and Worsteds. 

wage R. = M. se 5 a Son teas Moves, every 
MA ortear putting 0; 
MACY'S Sus ad and Dolls’ Articles. eo 
MACY'S| * 





8 
MACY’S PICKLES, Olive Oil, Biscuits, etc. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES now ready, sent by 
mail or furnished by the Superintendent on Pra hat 


tion 
PACKAGES by MAIL can be sent for two cents 
for four ounces, and one cent additional for each two 


and de! elivered tree in the 
City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Hobo! 

Biscan lant OE ers. 

and shipped for any part of the coun- 


Care from Christopher Street and Twenty- 
third Street E. R. Ferries (the new line horse- 





cars) pass our establishment, connecting with 
all ether and stages in the city. 
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“BLOOM'S. 


338 and 340 BOWERY, ° 
BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES org, 


rora Newport’ Don terion a, Huntress Sara 
PR from % usa 


ages 
Real Ostrich and “Coques” Feather 
black and all fashionab! shades, ‘Trimming ia 


The largest assortment ever Ostrich tips: 
oF penn Wings in ail fi tashioaatl nes 
ona @ and ress ae 
cents. 


Unique designs in Hat Beatie, exc 

jue Ss, ex 

importation. not to be found elsewh ore omn 
gop ios of all Gros Grain Ribbon Hon Noh 


gui , and ad Laces, much below Ty LOrmer pies 
“All shades of SSycaeies ana jutto: 
‘onder aay ns made 


SILK VELVETS 
in black and all rare shades, #0s., @8e., Tée., $1 per yare 


d finest f 
“‘Gnusual Bargains in black ‘and eolored Trimming 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


aSPECIALTY. A full line of popular makes 
Just received. New shades ct. only. 


Genuine Seamiess Kid Cloves, 


waeneaee in quality or shape. Price below all 
Hos a Merin Be vy m poh t 
all detaileat at prices to suit th 04 a 


nt ent yn ten coe for {or Ball ary 284 Br Bren. 


Vests etc., etc. 
Latest novelties in 


FANS, FANS, FANS, 
for reception, theater, Opera, wedding, and ey 


UNDERWEAR, UNDERWEAR 
trades’ Che ag ne utta muslin, corded band, 
front, and aleevee, 
1a ie es’ Chemise, with puffed and ruffled come 

ies’ Chemise, with bosom of puffing, insertica, 
and Hamburg edgs Sic. 

me, finer, wit h bias tuck and insertion, Me 


Ladies Nightgowns, a Fong sone tae Cole 


es’ Skirts, 9 pastes ond bom, Sul) cines, 0, 
Ladies’ Canton Flannel wers, 
Ladies’ Feit Skirts, in — colors, only 9%, 


CORSETS, CORSETS, CORSETS, 
A complete line. comprising ~ ) best ting” Coneun 

most popular makes of 

French woven and bund-mad Portect’ 

guaranteed. A ie lot of hand-made Coreen CTs 
Easily access! Third. Madison, sat 


lexington avenue. cars pass the ‘door. Seccat 
ca Ney ne nope: eee Bleecker, and Highth-street an 


FALL CARPETINGS 
W.& J. Sloane 


are now offering their Fall Importations of 


RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
' BERLIN and HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, sulted 
to recent styles of decoration and furnishing. 





In Carpetings by the yard they offer « spler 
did collection of 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley’s Velvets, 
Brussels and Tapestries 


in novel shadings, at unusually low prices. 


A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUEPTES 


in new and magnificent designs, prepare* ay 
for Parlors, Dining-Rooms, Librarier. ent 
Stairs, with borders to mate, which for v4 
are warranted superior to any similar 

ported. 


special attention is invited to alarge line a deste» 
able patterns of Best FIVE-FRAMB BOD 
SELS, fresh goods, at a great reduction from 
price. 

Extra Heavy ENGLISH OIL CLOTHS, 4 
LEUM, THREE-PLY, TAPESTRY INGEAN 
EXTRA SUPER TWO-PLY CARPETS, 
MATS, etc., ete. 





649, 651. 655 BROADWAY. 
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1 W. lohnston, 
-KAND STREET. New York, 


and Men’s ), Furnishing Goods. Six 
to measure, of Wamsutta 


reer $13.50 and upward, according to the 
: Mhirts of Masonville Muslin for $12.00 
residing outside of New Yorks 


yee = 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS in the following Depart- 
ments: 


Rich Trimmed Bonnets 
| and Round Hats 


BONNETS.—$12.50, $15, $16.50, $18, $20, and"$22. 
eee 
large assortment of 


MOURNING - BONNETS 


and ROUND HATS, 
in CRAPE and SILE, at $8, $9, $10, and $12. 
Orders for MOURNING BONNETS and VEILS 
promptly attended to. 
Untrimmed Round Hats, 


BLACK SILK VELVET and FRENCH FELT, in 
ail the new shades “A full line of fine DOMESTIC 


FEL for les, Misses, and Children, in ae, 
= avy Blue, Brown, Plum, etc., at $1 ‘and $1.25 


We invite special attention to our large stock of 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
Ladies selecting their own materials can have them 


made up in the very atest 5 style at short notice. 


RIBBONS. 
RIMMING RIBBONS in all the new 


SASH an 
shades at tl the following very low prices : 


No. 16, TRIMMING PIBBORS, sll all ben lie. d. 
een COLORED GROS @ sash, ail silk, 5c 


T-inch ch COLORED GROS GRAIN, extra fine, 85c. a 
8-inch COLO. G pers. 





RAIN, = 


ch REDGROS 
7-inch BLACK GRO; AIN, 75¢. 
bem | BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1 per y 




















ch BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1.25 per ya. 


VELVETS. 


eae and COLORED SILK VELVET for Mil- 
TRIMMING in all the 





purposes an RESS 
be aes at the rotewing prices : $2, $2.25, $2.50, $3, 


and $5 per yar: 


FLOWERS. 
A assortment of fine FRENCH FLOWERS 
and BRIDAL WREATHS. Garnitures for Wedding 


and Evening Dresses on hand or made to order at 


short notice, after designs from the leading Paris 
houses. 


Feathers, 
A bene and ba peer stock of FINE LONG 
OSTRICH FEATHERS and TIPS, in Diack — White 
and all the New Shades. Also a very | of 
FANCY FEATHERS at extremely we 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings. 
Our stock of DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS ts 
now mew semen oh (ry all the latest novelties of the 


KET. 
RICH FRINGES in Fine Cut Jet; new styles just 


o 
ED TRAM, the latest desi; 
selected ‘pecially for our fine Retail ‘Trade. at 


ces. 
settep ORNAMENTS, LOOPS, BUTTONS, 


“Feather Trimming 


Dresses in COQUE and OSTRICH, BLACK, BL 
for PLUM, GRAY, and the NATURAL CO; Lok _ 


SILKS. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, and 


$2.25 por ard. 
COLORED TRIMMING SILKS in all shades at $1, 
$1.25, $1.88, $1.50, and $1.76 per 7 


We will also offer GREAT } BARGAINS in the fol- 
lowing departments : 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 


BERLIN WOOL AND WORSTED EMBROIDERIES. 
HOSIERY AND CLOVES, 
FANCY GOODS, etc., etc. 
We will also offera vou large stock of 


LADIES’, MISSES’, A ILDREN’S UNDER- 
WEAR, at a great reduction on former prices. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 


NOS. 34 AND 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE. 


Parisiad Flower Company, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Deslers, are con- 
stantly receiving the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHER, BRIDAL 
8ETS, AND VAILS. 

FLORAL GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES 
TO ORDER. 





VASES AND BASKETS FILLED TO ORDER. 
ore eco pens nal Sa 


J. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


J. R. TERRY, 
HATS & FURS, 
SY UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Now ready, 


HAT, Ot Sete yee Oe 








ad wrist state num 
pry style of 
popular 


POPULAR PRICES. 











AT KINZEY’S. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT, 

TO MAKE ROOM 

FOR OUR HOLIDAY GOODS. 

UCTIONS IN OUR TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 
THR LAR LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. oe 
COLORED SILK, ALL NEW SHAD: VERY LO iW. 
BLACK SILK BONNET VELVETS, M $1.30 | UP. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN OUR HAT DEPART- 
ous JMPORTED FRENCH BONNETS AT HALF 
RICE KINZEY. 
rNE ee BLT HATS, ALL NEW SHAPES AND 
VELVET BONNETS AND BOUNDHATS REDUCED 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS REDUCED. 
BIRDS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS REDUCED. 


KINZEY. 
SILK FINISH VELVETEENS AT 50c. YARD. 
SILK BONNET VELVETS, in COLORS, trom teat: 


ZEPHYR WO A N 
WORTLY LEGER ALS WON? BG 


BARGAINS IN THE RIBBON DEPARTMENT. 
WIDE SILK SASH RIBBONS, 2c. = 


NZEY. 
ALL-SILK GROSGRAIN RIBBON’ iy to be YARD. 
REMNANTS OF RIBBONS CLO out. 


BARGAINS IN GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 
FINE FRENCH KID GLOVES AT 39c. Pale. ucny. 
LARGE LOT OF TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 50c. 
MISSES FINE TWO-BUTTON KID Gavan cry. 
LADIES’ GENUINE REYM TWO-BUTTONS 
DOGSKIN ee WORTH $1.75, SELLIN 
BARGAINS IN_UNDRESSED DOESKIN, 
CLOTH, AND WINTER GLOV LADIES’, 
GENTS’ MISSES’, KINZEY. 
_| BARGAINS IN HOSIERY FOR LADIES, GENTS, 
ES, AND BOYS, FROM LOW TO FINEST 
BARGAINS IN IN REAL AND IMITATION ahACES, 
RUSSELS, GUIPURE, AND THEA 


D, 

VERY LOW. KINZEY. 
BAPGAING IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDER- 
BARGAINS IN GENTS’ AND BOYS’ UNDERWEAR. 


EY. 
LARGE 8TOCK OF FANCY GOODS, VERY LOW 
WAX CRYING DOLLS FROM 00. TO $15, : 


<INZEY. 

50,00 BUNCHES FINE JET BEADS, 5c. BUNCH. 
FINE JET NECKLACES, 25c. Be. TO Sib. KINZEY. 

LARGE LOT OF SILK TIES VERY LO 

BARGAINS IN MILLINERY GOO 

767 and 769 Broadwa 


co 
Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 
18 NOW EXHIBITING, 

AY VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
Paris, Berlin, and City-Made 
WALKING, CARRIAGE, RECEPTION, 
Aa? DINNER DRESSES, 


Richi an fre Mash 2g and  Coteren Mike. 6 Bae 
silks, af $35, 865, 815, 86, 85, $100, $125, to $150. 
CASHMERE, CAMEL’S HAIR, .AND 
DIAGONAL 


WM. KINZEY. 
NINTH STREET. 





with Ball Fringe, § 
CASHMERE OVERSKIRTS AND 
BASQUES, 


Overskirts and Say ‘ane Trimmed 


richly embroidered and beaded, silk 
only an ined, $25, $35, 


English W: Jackets, sil silk aimed and trimmed 
elaborately with Jets, $10, $12, $15, $18, to $50. 
Hlezant and Stylish Novelties in 


Trimmed Round Hats and bomen 
Imported and of our own man 


it $12, 1 
nic st eee 


Great Bargains ii in Dry Goods. 


ch Merinos and 
browna, of ooo. TSe., 80c.; worth 


Worsted Ball and Acorn Stil Stik Fringes—Every Style. 


Children, 50c., 68c., 75c., 88¢., "1 and $1.25. 
Catalogue ab d Price-list sen nt free on spplication. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH 8T. 


800 pieces Fine Fren: Cashmeres, in 
the most desirable Bey, worth 8 106 blue, plum, 
3, Lusters, eee 0 41.5 pee .o 

Onn B80., Adee, and Sc, as 


28c., 
Superb Stock of Trimmings 
ge Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops, and 


Merino Underwear of Every Quality. fo for Ladies and 









Drap 4@’Ete, Mohairs, Alpacas and Barpoors. 
One case Alpacas, S0c.; former price @¢. 
In bisck Silks an enormous reduction. 
Purchased under peculiar advantages. 
100 pieces very beautiful Empress, T5c. 

Are certainly worth $1. 

N. B.—Complete Outfits furnished immediately 

at moderate prices. 


JACKSON'S, 
Broadway and Waverley Place. 





H. O'NEILL & 60., 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue, 
are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY. 
200 d doz. Felt Hats. 9c. 


EMBROIDERED SILK V ver ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES. on TI 

WILLOW PLUMES. 

800 Dos. RED B $1, 

1,000 Doz. FANCY Et 8Oc. to $2.50. 
Dos. FANCY WINGS, 25c. to ®. 

pwenee have now the he largest F EATHER and FLOWER 
City, having taken a New Build. 

ape for these stocks. 


LACES. 


ee REAL LACE ta 


POINT APPLIQUE. 
BEADED AND ND PLAIN YAK 


RUFFLINCS. 


The finest line of RYPPLINes 1 in the city and at the 

NOVELTIES IN CREP PED DE CH CHENE & ORGANDIB 

SLEVELESS SSACKETS. 
VELYIND 1 TIES. 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at Reduced Prices. 


ASH RIBBONS. 
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SOFT SILK SASHES. 
gASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


VETS. . 


VELVET, $1 90 
ems iN VELVET, ¥ ay 


RIMMING. 
“ LADIES’ T TIES. 
fi’ bosen” yer 


KID CG 


5 KID Sk Q) Fall VES... 


O'NEILL, 


827 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETR ST. 








NOW re 


We Furnish Them 
READY-MADE 


256 BROADWAY, 





se TIME 


FOR A 


GOOD AUTUMN OVERCOAT. 


in First-class Style, 
OR TO ORDER, 


FOR 


$10, $12, $14, $18, $20, $22, and $25. 


AUTUMN SUITS, $I6 T0 $43.50, 
JESSUP & CO., 


Opposite CITY HALL. 


N.B.—_WE HAVE .NO OLD STOCK. 





* Financial, 


CURRENCY WANTS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


Tue letter of Mr. Henry Carey-Baird, re- 
cently published in Zhe Tribune of this 
city, on the currency wants of the South, is 
partly right and partly wrong. It, is rigbt 
with the exception of perhaps a little ex- 
aggeration as to the present financial and 
industrial chaos at the South, and wholly 
right as to the causes which have led to this 
chaos. Before the war “niggers and cot- 
ton” constituted nearly the whole political 
economy of the slave states. Coerced labor 
in the rudest form, realized mainly ina 
single agricultural product, formed the 
great basis of society. Upon this product 
the people mainly lived, by buying with it 
whatever else they consumed. Their pur- 
chasing power consisted chiefly in cotton. 
They were an agricultural people, under a 
very bad system, economically considered, 
limited in their forms of industry, and with 
but a smallamount of manufactures. They 
were consequently poor, as compared with 
the Northern States, By the system of 
credit they consumed tbeir cotton crop to a 
large extent nearly a year before they bad 
produced it. 

The war made these states vastly poorer. 
It killed or rendered useless about a third 
ofa million of comparatively young men. 
It wept Into non-existence huge masses of 
accumulated capital. It put an end to the 
institution of slavery. It left the people 
wilh a currency absolutely worthless. It 
“pauperized the whole country by a tremen- 
dous and universal exhaustion and intro- 
duced political changes ip the condition 
and urages of society that were equivalent 
toaradical revolution. Things were sudden- 
ly turned upside down and downside up, and 
bad tore-arrange and re-combine themselves 
andér new relations. The whole ordeal, 
both political and financial, is one of the 
most severe through wliich any péople ever 
~passed, and has been rendered much worse 
than it otherwise would bave been by the 

rascalities which have been inflicted on the 
Bouth, partly by Government officials and 
pirtly by eorrupt end ignorant leaders 
among themselves. 

Now the idea of Mr. Baird seems to be 
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under natural laws is the effect of business, 
rather than its cause. To precipitate this 
medium upon them, on the theory of creat- 
ing business!and making them rich, is one 
of the most dangerous financial, experi- 
ments that can be made, especially when 
the medium itself isa credit currency. Ita 
would simply change the scale of prices, 
without adding a penny to the real wealth 
of the people. 

The Compromise Currency Bill passed by 
Congress at the last session for the redis- 
tribution of bank circulation bas given the 
South the opportunity to get all the cur- 
rency it can buy and under the natural 
operations of tradecan keep. If the people 
want more than this, then we see no way of 
their getting it except by direct gift, and 
nobody that we know of purposes to be the 
giver. The same law that rules in the 
supply of commodities also rulcs in the 
supply of money. The people can have 
what they can buy, whether it be money or 
anything else. 

ne 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tre withdrawal of currency and of spe- 
cle from the vaults of the Associated Banks 
continues without abatement, and the sur- 
plus reserve is now reduced to $15,839,800, 
from $18,174,125; but this reduction is so 
far from causing any uneasiness that it may 
be said to produce just the contrary effect 
and to really inspire money-lenders, as well 
as money-borrowers, with confidence in the 
future ease of the markets, The rates of 
discount, as wellas the rates of loans on 
call, continue to rule very low; and, al- 
though there were attempts early in the 
week to put up the rate on call loans to 4 
per cent., there were very few transactions 
above 8 percent. and at the close of the 
week money was freely offered at 1} to 2 
percent. The total reserve now held by the 
Associated Banks is $72,416,000, against 
$75,704,800, held last week. It is well 
understood that the withdrawals of cur- 
rency mean nothing more than a more 
active demand for money at the South and 
the West, caused by the movement of the 
great staple crops, which is a promise of an 
improvement in business and that the 
money which now flows from this financial 
center will very soon be finding its way 
back again. There is not, therefore, the 





tbat the sovereign remedy for the Southern 
people is to give them a plenty of money, 
fu the shape of legal-tenders, and thus set 
the wheels of industry into motion. Their 
great financial want is more currency, and 
if this were supplied in proportion to the 
want they would speedily right themselves. 
It is hardl¥ possible to conceive of a more 
superficial view of the real nature of the 
difficulty to be met. The Southern people 
want something else vastly more than they 
wantmoney. This sometbing else is caP- 
ITAL, with which to replace the losses and 
destruction occasioned by the war, and this 
capital can only come by slow degrees, as 
the aecumulated and reserved product of 
their own industry. Like every community 
thus situated, the South will have to grow 
out of its present condition. There is no 
possibility of jumping out of it by paper 
y or by anything else, Nocommunity 
wesever made ticher to the amount of a 
Gellar by flooding it with a paper currency, 
any more than a blacksmith can be made 
“mote effective by having twenty anvils fo 
pound on, when he really needs but one. 
Such a currency is simply a medium of ex- 
changing commodities, but is not at ali 
directly creative of these commodities. 

Mr. Baird, like the whole school of paper 
infiationists, seems utterly oblivious of the 
conditions upon which the South can pro- 
cure more currency, if ‘it really be neéded. 
The Government cannot give them legal- 
tenders or, three-si xty-five convertible bonds 
out and ont by the cart-load, if it were ever 
so much disposed to do so. The South 
must buy them, by paying their market 

« Value, if it gete-them atall. Individuals 
and communities have to buy their money 
fustas really as they buy anything else; 
and, hence, they must have something, to 
buy with. Nobody is going to send a ship- 
load of legal-tenders or of..gold to the 
Southern States asa gift. They have all of 


both to4ddy that under the Jaws of trade 
they | can pay for, and when they can pay 

bore they will haveit. . The growth of 
the monetary medium among a people 


least misgiving felt about the money mar- 
ket, and if the drain of currency should 
continue for some weeks longer, which is 
not likely to be the case, and the rate of 
interest should be advanced to 7 per cent, 
the effect would bealtogether beneficial upon 
business generally. There are no speculative 
movements developing in any direction and 
the activity which bas prevailed upon the 
Stock Exchange is the natural result of a 
sound investment purchase of good div- 
idend-payirg securities. Prices advance 
very slowly, but steadily, with small! fluc- 
tuations, and the market hasa hardening 
tendency, which plainly enough indicates 
areturning confidence in the stability of 
values. There are ‘‘ bear” operators who per- 
sistently sell stocks “‘short,” and who are 
assisted in their operations by the brokers 
of ** bull” operators, who lend their custom- 
ers stocks; but a day of settlement has got 
to come by and by, when the attempt to 
**cover” will lead to a rapid advance. In 
the meanwhile the ** bears” find their profit 
in supplying Wall Street with rumors of 
failures and disasters, by predictions of evil 
times to come, and by magnifying every 
misfortune that bappens in any part of the 
world. But, in spite of all their machina- 
tions, prices are so low and trade is gen- 
erally of so-healthy a character and the 
basis on which the whole business of the 
country rests is so substantial that the tone 
of the Street is confident and the believers 
im the future prosperity of the country are 
daily growing in numbers. The troubles of 
the great Western roads, growing out of 
the Granger movement, bave frightened a 
} good many of the holders of those stocks 
into selling ; but they must put their money 
into something, and there is, therefore, a 
steady rise in the market value of securities 
which can be depended upon to yield a 
certain, income, But, as we have before 
remarked, the absence of . spec.lstors 
in such securities prevents a sudden ad- 
vance. Still, there bas been a rise in most 
of the low-priced dividend-paying stocks, 











ness. The advance in good railroad bonds 
has been very great in some cases, a8 in 
those of the new bonds of the New York 
Central, which in the course of a few 
months have gone up full 10 per cent. and 
are now rarely old at less than 109} to 110}. 
These bonds pay but 7 per cent. currency, 
while the stock of the same company which 
pays 8 per cent., or 2per cent. quarterly, sells 
at 101. But the shares of this great road 
are not likely to remain so cheap much 
longer, as its two additional steel rails, 
making it a quadruple road, will be in run- 
ning order in December from Albany to 
Rochester, which will greatly increase the 
earning capacities of this great thorough- 
fare. Western Union Telegraph continues 
the leading stock among the speculators, 
and, alibough the continuance of its divi- 
dends is doubted by no one, the efforts of 
the ‘‘bears” to depress it and thereby influ- 
ence the rest of the market are successful 
to the extent of preventing an advance 
above 80; yet thev cannot force it much 
below that point. Thenon-dividend naying 
stocks—snch as Lake Shore, Union Pacific, 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western, Ohio and 
Mississippi, Union Pacific, Erie, Chicagoand 
Northwestern, and Milwaukee and St. Paul 
—are the footballs of Wall Street. They are 
bought and sold and go up and down with 
but small consideration for their real value, 
and tbey furnish no trust wortby indications 
of the conditions of business, but only of 
the caprices of gamblers and the munipu- 
lations of cliques. Excepting Luke Shore, 
there is not one of these active speculative 
stocks that is likely to pay adividend in 
many years, ifever. Lake Shore, it is ex- 
pected, will resume dividends in February, 
and on the strength of its presumed ability 
to do so the stock is bought for an invest- 
ment at 80. 

Thegold market is unchanged at 110, and 
if it were pot for the accumulations in the 
Treasury, which give reason for the belief 
that Secretary Bristow intends to pursue the 
policy of hoarding specie, asa preliminary 
prepxration for specie payments, the price 
could not be maintained at 110. Instead 
of strengthening tbe credit of the Govern- 
ment, an accumulation of gold in the 
Treasury has a directly opposite effect, as 
shown in the higher premium for gold, or, 
as some would express it, by the deprecia- 
tion of greenbacks, 
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- Kinancial, 


PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND 
PRICES, 


ProFEssoR Perry, in his “Elements of 
Political Economy,” says that “ a protective 
tariffs a schedule of.taxes levied on im- 
ported goods with a design to raise the price 
of certain home commodities.” These 
“home commodities” whose price is to be 
thus raised are of the same kind as the 
«jgpported goods” on which the tariff for 
this purpose is levied. The tax raises ‘‘ the 

of the foreign goods tothe point at 
which the home manufacturer is desirous of 
gelling bis own.” — “ The main effect de- 
signed and that actually follows is to raise 
tbeprice, of all consumers, in order that a 
{ectitious advantage may accrue to certain 
pome munofacturers. When most success- 
ful, the effect is to transfer monéy from the 
pockets of the many to the pockets of the 


This statenent, which presents the strong 
argument of the Free Trader against a pro- 
tective tariff, proceeds upon an entirely 
false hypothesis as to the design of such a 
tariff, The object of protective tariffs is 
twofold: first, to obtain a revenue by a 
taxon imported goods; secondly, to de 
sop and encourage home industry by so 
xing imported goods as to equalize in the 
home market the advantages of the home 
ani foreiga producer. They assume in the 
outset that the foreign producer has certain 
siyantages over the home producer; and 
tbat, in consequence of this fact, the latter 
annot compete with the former in his own 
patket unless the imported goods of the 
kind producible at home are required to pay 
stax, virtually added to the cost of their 
poduction. This tax, not being levied on 
thehome production, goes into the price of 
the foreign product when sold in this 
country. The home producer cannot pro- 

*duce the article and sell it in this market at 








the price at which the foreign producer 
could without the tariff taxation; and, 
hence, the tax, while securing a revenue to 
the Government, is added to bring up the 
advantages of the home producer at least to 
the level of those possessed by the foreign 
producer, It, in effect, adds just so much 
tothe cost of his product as it comes for 
sle info this market. 

The design is not, as Professor Perry 
wys,“to raise the price of certain home 
commodities”; but to prevent the price from 
filingso low that these commodities can- 





not beproduced at all at home. It is to 
protect certain branches of home industry 
against such a reduction of prices by the 
intrusion of foreign products that the latter 
mustof necessity take the absolute posses- 
sion of the market. It does not raise 
prices above the point at which the bome 
producer can afford to sell his goods;” 
but seeks to prevent their fall delow this 
point, by the introdinctioMbf foreign zoods 
thatcan be sold at cheaper prices in con- 
fequence of a-less cost of ucti 

rar production 


Here is af article, for example, capable 
of both home and foreign production. Its 
tot abroad is such that it can be pro- 
tweed and brought to this market and sold 
ft s dollar. Its home cost, however, is 
Wch that itcannot be here produced and 
widat less than a dollar and a quarter. 
There is just this difference of cost in the 
two places of production, owing, we will 
wppose, to a corresponding difference in 
the rate of wages. Taere is, hence, this 

in the advantages of the two 
of producers. Their advantages are 

20 Means equal. They can be made 
‘qual Only by bringing down American 
wages to the foreign rate or by im- 
Posing a twenty-five percent. tax on the 
“62 product. By levying the tax the 
€0 producer is prevented from driving 
home producer out of the market. The 
wy an Continue his business and furnish 

Product at a price determined by the 
‘tnomical laws which regulate the home 
& Several consequences result from 

Protection thus afforded, among which 
We name the following :. . 

“here is no necessity for a reduction 
one in this conntry bythe compétition 
labor with the cheaper labor of 


the 
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2. The principle involved and so far as 





applied fosters home manufactures, cre- 
ating a large demand for labor and supply- 
ing the market with the products of home 
industry. 

3. It prevents the foreign producer from 
controlling prices in this country. 

4, It keeps down prices to the point at 
which the home producer can afford to 
produce the articles. ‘ 

5. It provides for a reduction of these 
prices just in proportion as native skill and 
experience and increase of capital, opera- 
ting in the home market, can cheapen the 
cost of production. 

6. It does not and cannot keep the wages 
of labor and the profits of capital at a 
higher level than the normal level of this 
country or higher than the average level 
for other business. 

7. It creates the opportunity and supplies 
the motive for a wide diversity in the forms 
of home industry. 

8. It leaves the home market to regulate 
itself by competition under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, without being controlled 
by the foreign producer,,and this allows 
home competition to have free scope within 
its own natural borders. 

Under a protective tariff, neither too high 
nor too low, but fixed at the proper point 
and applied by a wise discrimination as to 
articles, the question of home prices wil! 
always take care of itself by home com- 
petition. All forms of industry being per- 
fectly free and open to all and the law of 
supply and demand being left in full force, 
prices will be no bigher than they ought to 
be, in view of the cost of production. Con- 
sumers will pay no more than they ought 
to pay, no more than the fair rate at which 
the article can be afforded by the home pro- 
ducer. If the rate be above this mark, an 
increased supply will speedily bring it 
down to the normal level of home prices as 
determined by home competition. 

In a word, the theory of a protective 
tariff is to encourage home industry by pre- 
venting the fall of prices below the point at 

which that industry can be pursued ; and, in 
keeping prices up to this point, it does no 
more, in respect to all those industries 
which need such a protection against inju- 
rious invasions from abroad, than is really 
best for the interests of the whole people. 
The question as to what prices the people 
pay for what they consume is to them 
much less important than tfiat of « full, 
various, and remuncrative employment, 
which will supply them with the means of 
purchase. Cheap prices with low wages 
and an immense number of people out of 
employment always make the dearest sys. 
tem for any country.. The real test of the 
practical wisdom of every economic meas- 
urc is this: Will it promote the remunerative 
employment of the people? If it will, if this 
be its natural tendency, this one fact settles 
the question of its wisdom. 





MUNICIPAL AND STATE DEBTS. 


SPEAKER BLAQNE, in an address recently 
delivered before the Northern Wisconsin 
Agricultural Association, submitted a body 
of statistics showing the aggregate of mu- 
nicipal and state debts in this country. 
The sixteen cities of the United States 
which have each a population of more than 
100,000 and an aggregate population of 
4,500,000 owe municipal debts to the 
amount of $350,000,000, or about $80 per 
capita of their entire population, nearly 
one-third of which is the debt of the City of 
New York. The twelve cities that have 
each a population exceeding 50,000 and less 
than 100,000, with an aggregate population 
of about 750,000, owe $80,000,000, giving 
$40 per capita for the whole list. The fifty- 
three cities having each a population ex. 
ceeding 20,000 and less than 50,000, with an 
aggregate population of about 1,500,000, 
owe $75,000,000, or $50 per capita for the 
whole. The one hundred and five cities 
and towns that have populations between 
10,000 and 20,000 each, with an aggregate 
population of nearly 1;400,000, owe some- 
thing over $35,000,000, or about $22 per 
capita for the whole. Adding these cities 
and towns together, we have 186 cities and 
towns with a population exceeding 7,000,. 
000 and an aggregate municipal debt of 
about $490,000,000. Add to this the debts 





of towns baving Jess than 10,000 inbab- 











itants, which, Speaker Blaine estim:ies to 
be not less than $80,000,000, and the total 
municipal debt of the country amounts to 
about $570,000,000. 

To these municipal debts proper add the 
county debts, amounting to about $180,000,. 
000, and the state debts, amounting to about 
$390,000,000, and the aggregate public 
debt of states, counties, cities, and towns 
in the United States is $1,140,000,000. The 
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annual interest on this debt, reckoned at 7 
per cent. per annum, is $79,800,000. The 
only way in which the principal and inter- 
est of this huge debt can be paid is by tax- 
ation. The debtors are political bodies, 
and not business corporations—rich only in 
the private wealth of the people and hav- 
ing no resources except as they are derived 
from taxing the people. The tax burden 
for the annual interest and for the ultimate 
payment of the principal is and will bea 
heavy burden for the people to carry, 
especially when we add all the national 
taxes and the taxes to meet the annual 
state and municipal expenses. Speaker 
Blaine expresses the opinion in respect to 
state debts, amounting to $890,000,000, 
tbat “there has not been realized on the 
average fifty cents of palpable, permanent 
value for each dollar raised and expended.” 
There is no doubt that the borrowing 
policy by states and municipalities has 
been carried to a great excess, and that ithas 
led to much extravagance and improv- 
idenee, and sometimes to gross frauds, in 
expenditure. The people bave not by any 
means received a full and fair equivalent 
for the debts contracted against them, 

It is time to call a halt in this borrowing 
system and place the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states ufider such constitutional restric. 
tions that they cannot mortgage the prop- 
erty of their constituents or authorize mu. 
nicipalities to run in debt without having 
the question first submitted to a popular 
vote. The power of voting appropriations 
and that of levying taxes must necessarily 
be left almost entirely to the discretion 
of legislatures; and they willbe far more 
likely to act discregjly in respect to the 
former if they must provide therefor by a 
tax levy. There is great financial wisdom 


in the principle laid down by Thomas Jef. | 


ferson, which bag often been quoted and 
which we reproduce as follows: 


“Never borrow a dollar without laying a 


tax at the same instant for paying the in- | 


terest annually aud the principal within a 
given term, and consider the tax us pledged 
to the creditors on tbe public faith. On 
such a pledge as this a government may 
always command, on a reasonable interest, 
all the lendable money of its citizens, while 
the necessity of an equivalent tax is a salu- 
tary warning to them and their constituents 
against oppression, bankruptcy, and its in- 
evitable consequence—revolution.” 
The pay-as-you-go system for ordinary ex. 
penses is always the sound rule; and for ex- 
traordinary expenses the tax system, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Jefferson, is equally sound. 
I 
THE NEW YORK CLEARIN 
» HOUSE. : 


Tue New York Clearing House is an as- 
sociation of banks in this city, now consist- 
ing of fifty-nine banks, whose aggregate 
capital amounts to $83,870,200. Fourteen 
of these banks are state banks and the 
other forty-five are national. The associa- 
tion has been in existence for twenty years, 
having been organized in October of 1853. 
The direct object of the association is to set- 
tle on the morning of each day the accounts 
between the banks which have arisen from 
the banking business of the previous day- 
They all receive from their customers certi- 
fied checks drawn against each other; and 
when they meet on the following day, 
through their presidents, the accounts of 
the previous day are settled by an exchange 
of these checks, each bank receiving the 
checks of its customers which it has certi- 
fied, and either paying or receiving any 
balancein money which may be due from 
or to it after this exchange. The ma- 
chinery is simple and rapid in action and 
largely supersedes the necessity of counting 
and transporting money from bank to bank. 
No money need be moved from one bank 
to another except so much as may be nec- 
essary to pay the balances thet may: be left 
after the exchange of checks. 

To illustrate the operation of ‘the system, 








let us suppeso that 4 draws a cbeck ix favor 











| city. 
| the world can furnish its parallel. 
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of B for one thousand dollars upon the 


Bank of Commerce, in which A keeps his 
deposits. B presents the check for certifica- 
tion as good, and then deposits it in the 
Bank of New York, where he keeps his 
accounts, and it is passed to his credit. C 
also draws a check on the Bank of New 
York in favor of Dfor the same sum. D, 
having procured its certification by the 
Bank of New York, deposits it in the Baok 
of Commerce, and it is there passed to his 
credit. The next day these two banks will 
each present at the Clearing House the 
check each holds, and by simply exchang- 
ing them the account between them will be 
settled. If there were any difference in the 
amount of the checks, this would be settled 
by the payment of money. The whole 
principle is involved and illustrated by the 


, history of these two checks. 


The growth of business in New York 
within the last twenty years, as indicated 
by bank settlements through the Clearing 
House, may be seen by comparing the 
Clearing House figures of 1853-54 with 
1872-78 from October to October in each 
of these years. ‘They are as follows: 

THE YEAR 1853-4. 


Total exchanges.,...............+- $5,750,455,987 06 
Balances paid... ........-.sccccsese 297 411,493 69 
Average daily exchange.......-.. 19,104,504 94 
Average dally balance...........- 988,078 06 
THE YEAR 1972-73. 
Total exchanges...........+++....$33,972,773,942 97 
Balances paid... .........ccccceees 1,152,372,108 25 
Average daily exchange......... 111,022,137 7 


Average daily balance........... 

In the latter of these yeers the exchanges 
of checks through the Cleuring House were 
nearly six times what they were in the 
former. The business thus settled by the 
New York Clearing House is now in 
amount greater than that of any similar 
institution in the world. The larger part 
of this increase has occurred since the year 
1861-62, and, hence, coversthe whole period 
of irredeemable paper money. Such a 
rapid increase proves an immense expan- 
sion in the amount of business done in this 
We doubt whether the history of 








MR. ERNEST FRIQUET’S PLAN. 





Mr. Ernest FRIQUET, a French econ- 


| omist and lawyer, has written a letter to 
| Senator Sherman, chairmun of the Senate 


Finance Committee, in which be submits a 
plan for the resumption of specie payment. 
He proposes that the greenback debt 
‘should be transformed into a funded 
debt” by the issue of Government bonds 
in exchange therefor. The greenbacks are 
to be exchanged for these bonds not at 
their face value; but at their ‘‘real value as 
expressed in the market price of the notes 
in gold at the time of transformation.” 
For this he gives two reasons: “ First, The 
United States have never bound them. 
selves to an immediate redemption of the 
currency notes which constitute their float- 
ing debt.” ‘‘ Second, The currency notes 
have never been taken by any holder at par 
in gold.” The bonds to be issued for the 
redemption of these notes are to be accom- 
panied by two conditions: ‘‘ First, the 
purchasers of the new bonds, which may be 
called, from their origin, bank-note bonds, 
must pay for them exclusively in currency 
notes.” ‘* Second, The purchaser of the 
new bonds must bind bimself to deposit 
these bonds immediateiy in the Treasury, 
receiving in exchange for them ninety per 
cent. of their face value in new bank-notes, 
redeemable in specie at sight at the Treas- 
ury.” The outstanding bank-notes are to 
be exchanged for a like amount of these 
new Treasury bank-notes. Thus the green- 
backs would be disposed of, and the whole 
paper circulation of the country would be 
uniform and all of itredeemable in specie 
at the Treasury on demand. 

This is enough to give our readers an 
idea cf this Frenchman’s financial wisdom. 
We do not personally know Mr. Friquet, 
and, unless his character is better than his 
plan, we do not wish to know him. A 
fatal objection to the plan is its unblusbing 
dishonesty. The Government is pledqed 
to pay the greenback debt at gs face velue; 
and any scheme, whether it be that of 
funding the debt or redeeming it in specie, 
which proposes anything less than ful) 
payment tie so far a repudiation of the 





pledge Mr. Pendleton aad the De yoctaty 
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of Indiana and Ohio propose to pay the 
bonded debt with greenbacks taken at their 
face value, and Mr. Friquet proposes that 
the Government should buy in the out- 
standing greenbacks at their market value 
by giving bonds for them. Both plans are 
transparent swindles. 

Moreover, any plan which makes the 
Government directly the issuer of currency 
and provides for its redemption only by the 
Treasury is for this reason objectionable, 
We do not believe m any plan marked by 
this feature. The sooner the Government 
gets out of this position and remits the 
supply of paper currency to the banks, 
under the regulations of law, and thus re- 
turns the Treasury to its normal function 
of collecting, safely holding, and disburs. 
ing the public money, without having any- 
thing to do with the issue or redemption of 
paper circulation, the better will it be for 
the interests of the whole country. We 
believe, with Professor Price, that ‘‘a gov- 
ernment or a parliament are bad issuers of 
notes pledged to be paid on demand.” 
Every such plan requires a large amount 
of gold to be kept on hand by the govern- 
ment for this purpose. There is no way in 
which it can be enforced against a govern- 
ment. There is and can be no law to com. 
pel payment, as there is in the case of 
banks issuing their notes payable on de- 
mand. A paper circulation is always a 
debt payable by the issuer; and, if not re- 
deemable in specie on demand, then it is al- 
most always a depreciated debt. If issued by 
a government, then its quantity is a matter 
of legislation, and not of business under the 
law of supply and demand; and this is 
always a curse to any circulation. 

The truth is, banks, under a system of 
suitable guaranties for the protection of the 
people, are the natural and best issuers of a 
note circulation. It comes exactly in the 
line of their business. They give their 
notes in exchange for other property; and, 
if the business be properly done, they are 
ready, under all ordinary circumstances, to 
redeem them at sight. Mr. James Buell, of 
this city, when before the House-Commit- 
tee on Currency and Banking, wisely and 
well said that ‘‘ the sooner the Government 
goes out of the banking business the better 
for all concerned.” Mr. Bagehot, in his 
** Lombard Street,” says that “ banking is a 
trade,” and that “ the best thing, undeniably, 
that a government can do with the money 
market is to let it take care of itself.” Let 
the Government give the country a good 
system for banking, so as to secure the 
note-holder; and with this it has done ail 
that it need to do and all that it can wisely 
do in respect to paper currency. The sys- 
tem, asa business system, will then take 
care of itself far better than the Govern- 
ment can take care of it by undertaking to 
run any part of its machinery. 

(a 

Wen the causes of the panic of 1878 are 
investigated more minutely, we shall proba- 
bly find that we are not only investing 
inordinately in railroads of slow return, 
bet also that matty of the railroads were 
absolutely useless and perhaps will never 
returm.a profit. This wes the char- 
acter of recent ises in the East, 
where parallel roads have been built with 
a reckless disregard of the inevitable waste 
in setting two agents to do the work which 
one can do, while other roads have been 
laid through regions where there was abso- 
lutely nothing to develop. A writer in The 
Railroad Gazette discovers that 68 per cent. 
of the $500,000,000 of bonds on which in- 
terest has defaulted represents roads which 
will not develop and stimulate agricultural 
production. The southern part of Michi- 
gan, for instance, has been covered with a 
net-work of roads in a few years; but 
the country was well settled before and 
fails to respond with any great increase in 
production. New England is full of such 
cases, where only the slow growth of manu- 
factures or the doubtful advantages of 9 
**through line” are the only possible basis 
of a return. In short, railroads will not 
always develop their own business, but are 


quite liable to be dead failures and a sheer 
loes.—ASpringfield ican, 





Tae sum of $25,000,000 is what the 
pension rolls cali for per annum. Last 
year $30,000,000 were granted, as a large 
number of arrear pension claims had to be 
met. The Commissioner of Pensions will, 
in his coming report, make the smallest 
estimate for appropriations that has been 
sent into Congress for sev years past, 
calling for $25,000,000 per actual pension 

and a small additional 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
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ANXIOUS THOUGHTS. 


AFTER all that reason preaches and that 
moralists say, the anxious and apprehen- 
sive temperament of man can never wholly 
overcome its nature. ll it can do is to 
restrain itself from becoming a general 
nuisance, Excellent rules have been put 
forward on the subject; but it will be found 
that they have been put forward by those 
who have had no need to practice them, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the calmest of men, 
said that the secret of life consisted in 
never being overset by anxieties. Izaak 
Walton, of ideal serenity, recommended 
angling as a calmer of anxious thoughts. 
Sidney Smith said that a habit of taking 
short views of human life will make a mind 
contented. ; 

But look at my own case, which re- 
sembles the case of thousands. I have a 
large family coming up; my income is 
diminishing; Iam growing old and run- 
ning into pecuniary difficulties. What will 
become of my family should I suddenly 
die? ‘Will the philosophy of these scholars 
be of any benefit to me or to my wife and 
children in the presence of that dread 
event? Shall I become a stoic with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or go angling with Izaak 
Walton, or shut my eyes to the future with 
Sidney Smith, and let events take care of 
themselves? These prescriptions all miss 
the disease. What I am anxious about is 
how to provide for my family in the future; 
and I would like to know if there are any 
other means than life insurance by which I 
can positively and surely accomplish what 
I desire ? 

It is worth something to me to have my 
mind at rest; to scatter these anxious 
thoughts about the future which pursue me 
like monsters, which hunt me like spiritual 
hounds, and I cannot shake them off. 
Cannot life insurance relieve me? Can I 
not, by making a small payment every year 
to such an institution as the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 8 lifted above these 
harassing anxieties, and, having secured, 
by the guaranty of that noble institution, 
a provision for my family, be enabled to 
enjoy a life more tranquil than Izaak Wal- 
ton ever dreamed of or Sidney Smith ever 
speculated about ? 

There are people who take for granted 
that all things will go right without having 
a care for the future, who have perfected 
themselves in wise maxims, who svoid the 
anticipation of frouble and are never 
alarmed a moment too soon. But these 
people are oftener serene from apathy than 
from reflection, from an ignorance of the 
chances of life than from a knowledge of 
them. Out of the calamities of such people 
life insurance was born, and life insurance 
is now as much needed by those who will 
take no thought of the morrow as by those 
who are naturally anzieus about what any 
day may bring forth. 


NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

where the business of the Company ts transacted. 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,866,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 = - = = = = = 2,128,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - - = «= «= 1,248,619 22 














JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. rots ee, } Vico-Presidents, 


PAUL CORN 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
BR W. PEET, Actuary. 
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THE 


MUTUAL Lin 
INSURANCE. 60, 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, Presiden, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLiOns 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





827,000,000 00 
Gross assets held by Board of Managem 
fn NOW WOW ooi0is dsc dsccccccs'sccpengues 800,000 00 
The Co.’s losses by Chicago Con- 
sg, EE PS 1,743,747 81 
losses by Boston Confla- 
wie en ais caieneonsss  . 2 
e Com: ) 
borrowing or ait ey be do of aa aim in- 
¥ its; continued I jividends th 
stockholders, and at the end of 
= 4 (not, however, in 
0 confi tions and all oth 


witha ms 0. ever before. 
Annual income of fire de. ment alone over 4,000,000 
Fire and Life y ct—the one not 
liable for the other. fair losses promptly adjusted 
and paid in money current. 
The Company organized A.D. 180. Commenced 
business in sony A. D.1861. 
meee in most e principal cities and towns 
EZRA CHARLES E. WHITE, andSAMUEL 
5 BLAGDEN, Managers. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2th, 1874. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement af its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878: 
eee eT erie ee ggasi m 
Promiums on Policies not abel Ul Ist — 
January, 1873, 


9 BE Oeecceveccccveces Pe eereecceeveres 





Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 98,723,274 92 alone ident, 
No Policies have been issued 
Risks nor upon Fire Hinks disconnestea J. M. Srvanr, Secretary. 

roa, coe ibe 8. rectors seeeee ? $6,200,016 73 W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 

sses Same period........ 5 5 
Returns of Premimsand Mupenses......” 18's 28 “re 

e mpen has the foll wing Asce Hy 
United State aod Bata ‘er vo 105 00 CONTINENTAL 
Loans secured dyBiscks and otherwise... Sanu % 

tate ok; 

Interest, and s sundry notes and Gale des ” sl (FIRE) 
Premium Notes and Bilis Heovivabie. Sete ofan z 


INSURANCE CO, 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥, 


Capital - = = $1,000,000 0 
Assets, July ist, '74, $2,401 ‘57093 


Total Amount of Asseta........... $15,613,642 52 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 

willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the = 2s @ 

Third of February next, from which date all interest Liabilities 186,363 b 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at Branch offices: 

the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STRIRR 


BROOKLYN; 
146 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BD, 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President, 


cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 





By order of the Board. 
, nage ce ee H. H. LAMPORT, Vico-Prn, 
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INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SROOND SRML-ANNUAL Sz T, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July,™ 


ash C Ital 7 2 © 2s e© 2 6 « ©. ©..4,°. 
serve for Re-Insurance - = = = = © =s = = ?: 
eserve for Unpaid-Losses and Dividends - - - = 
et urplus™ = ~ - ~ - = = - - o - 84 , 
$5,212,3814 





Total Assets - = = = = s= 2©s #= «© -« 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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ited States 
~4 and City Bonds 
8 on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Sécurities, $432,285.00).......” 
Interest due on Ist of July, 1874 : ae coneICR UES 
Balance " hands of Agents. 
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Total............00 Neches Rs AE CO nidiealibiiianeen $5,212,381 # 





$243,298 83 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President 


‘MANHATTAN 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY ES, President. Cc. Y. WEMPLE Vice-President. 
th b. WALSEY. $: cea Ss. N. STEBBIN , Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


HM. B. STOKES, ; Assistant Secretaries. 
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4A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


ey aaereey 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


‘INSURANCE COMPANY 


pRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


j, Premiums about 20 per cent, less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
9, A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

3, Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 


premium income $1,250,000. 
Ithasa large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ses of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
—_0————_ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire Insurance Ca. 
GEORGE 8. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOBE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, Pres. of Commissioners of E:nigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 


r, N.Y ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
00 KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 East 59th Street. 

1000 00 ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
01 ‘57093 EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM. NER. 
86,363 4 HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

’ JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

——p9—__— 
'B STREET 
- OFFICERS. 


Wniusm Warxer, President. 
Henry J. FurBER, Vice-President. 
Joun H. Bew_ey, Secretary. 
Gror@E L. Montacus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. LamsBert, M, D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 4 & 2G NASSAU St. 









CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - - - - -$6,500.000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
| FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 23S Broadway, N. Y. 








es JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
eu B Gccummlated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874............... peneRbiheewei $5,087,211 02 
’ Gross Liabilities, including MODS OD so o.ccscsccesasceuias segue 6,909,968 29 
243,298 8 — lus as to at ag aR Re an De ‘177.243 73 
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eS F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
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i 
Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Meat for One New Subscriber to THN INDEPENDENT 
"4 Three Doliars and Fifty Cents. Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 981 BROADWAY, New York. 


Consulting Physician. 


United States Life Insurance 60., 


s. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Breadway 
Corner Warren Street. 
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JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safeiy invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Uompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
MORRIS FRANELIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN AOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT. nD. Assist Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of. distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
ite General Agencies. 
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VESTA. 


O Curist of God, whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 

Most quietly, most tenderly 
Take home thy star-named child! 


Thy grace is in her patient eyes, 
Thy words are on her tongue; 
The very silence round her seems 

As if the angels sung. 





Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call ; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 


She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine; 

Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well-beloved resign. 


Oh! less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray; 
Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 
To Thee shall point the way. 
—From “‘Hazel Blossoms,”’ by J. G. WHITTIER. 
ee 


COMING TOGETHER. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes us in the fol- 
lowing strain : 

**In your editorial on the late National Coun- 
cil you speak of Congregationalists and our 
* Unitarian friends’ as ‘gradually coming 4 lit- 
tle nearer together.’ I wish you would en 
lighten some of us who are not prepared to 
endorse this sentiment. I can go with you in 
all the rest; but that sentence is altogether 
too much for a Congregationalist, even in the 
midst of such a wicked city as New York.” 


The matter is purely a question of fact. 
‘And we are aware of no reason why the 
wickedness of New York should prevent its 
Christian and Congregational people from 
seeing with their eyes, hearing with their 
ears, and confessing with their hearts the 
trutk of that which is true aod which can- 
not be denied. 

We may as well premise here that by the 
words ‘‘our Unitarian friends” we do not 
intend that portion of the anti-Trinitarian 
body who, like Mr. Potter, of New Bedford, 
repudiate the Christian name, nor who, 
like the late Theodore Parker or Mr. Froth- 
ingham, do what fhey can to lead men 
away from the Bible and the cross, on the 
plea of a ‘‘rational” faith; but we mean 
the Unitarianism which is doing what it 
can to slough off that rationalistic excres- 
cence and maintain itself as a reverent and 
faithful body of Christian believers. 

It is not a very difficult historical inquiry 
which would carry one back toward the 
beginning of the present centary, and put 
him into possession of the exact tenets 
avowed by the Unitarians and the Orthodox 
of that date and of the general spirit in 
which they were held. Those were the 
days when Dr. Griffin was preaching the 
famous ‘‘ Park-street Lectures” on ‘‘ Brim- 
stone Corner,” and Dr. Channing was talk- 
ing at Baltimore about the cross as being 
the “central gallows of the universe”; 
when some Unitarians were engaged in 
cheating Orthodox churches out of their 
property inherited from their fathers, 
under cover of a decision of the supreme 
court which no Massachusetts lawyer now 
looks back to with satisfaction; and some 
Orthodox people were, per contra, tying up 
their church property so terribly tight with 
trust deeds that it was difficult to bear 
long the strain of the ligature, and in some 
cases it afterward took months of sober 
second thought and the expenditure of a 
good many dollars in the courts to restore 
the affected property to a sensible and 
usable condition. 

it would not require a very extended 1e- 
search among the piles of books and 
pimphblets waiting to be placed upon the 
new shelves of the Congregational Library 
in Hitchcock Hall to select extracts, on the 
one hand, from the sermons of Trinitarian 
divines of a character of rigid and arid 
Calvinism, and, on the other, from those of 
Unitarian preachers of a tone of bitter and 
vigoted Arianism—both of which would 
sound and would be wholly foreign to the 
utterances, the convictions, and the tastes 
of the present. 

The days when those sermons were 
preached and printed were the days when 
many Unitarians opposed praver-meetings 
and sneered at revivals, and when many of 
the Orthodox rigidly kept Saturday even- 
ing as the beginning of holy time and would 
bave felt it to be a disciplinable offense if, 
by co-officiating at a funeral or under any 
circumstances whatever, any Orthodox 
clergyman had recognized the possibility 
that a Unitarian couid be a Christian minis- 
ter. 

There is no need to enlarge in this direc- 
tion. All accurately informed persons 
know very well that both the Unitarians 
and the Orthodox have moved from their 
positions of doctrine and of practice of fifty 
years ago so far that there is nearly as much 
difference to-day between the present pos- 
ture of each and that which it formerly oc- 
cupied as there was then between each and 
the other—probably more than there now fs 
bet ween each and the other. 

This duift .and moditication bes by no 
means been all or chiefly on the one side, 
to the exclusion of the other. Both haye 


changed ground and each has approached 
the other. 

This has been largely due to the spirit of 
the age, which, in turning the attention of 
men from the ancient scholastic and «meta- 
physical methods of conceiving of and 
pressing the saving truths of theology and 
urging them to look at the Gospel more 
purely in its practical light, as something to 
be lived even more than to be believed, has 
insensibly turned away all thoughts from 
points of speculative difference, to fix them 
especially upon those of vital union and 
agreement. The providence of God has 
bad a hand in it further in throwing 
men of these anciently hostile faiths 
together under the stress of circum- 
stances, tending tostrip off all the husks of 
mere externality and reveal to the eye 
whatever good grain might be underneath— 
an eye which very likely did not expect to 
find grain there at all, but has gladly 
recognized it and the genuineness of it, as 
fit for the garner in its substance, however 
irregular and unanticipated in its locality. 
Many who went into the blood and horror 
of the late Rebellion with no expectation of 
any deep interior spiritual sympathy 
learned before the smoke of those battles 
cleared away that the Lord had much 
people among those sufferers who had 
never called themselves by their spiritual 
name. And, still further, the urgency of 
the times—greatly stimulated by the war 
and its needs and legacies to an active, 
forth-putting, aggressive Christisnity—has 
tended to draw all religious men unto it, 
until now there are union prayer-meetings, 
in which a stranger might find it quite im- 
possible often to tell whether he were 
listening to the prayers or the exhortations 
of Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Episco- 
palian, Methodist, Baptist, or even Unita- 
rian or Universalist. All utterances have 
the same tender, earnest, evangelical 
flavor; and all the participants, to human 
appearance, are one in love and life 

We repeat it, then, that the facts do bear 
witness—and we thank God that it is so— 
to a great and comforting approach nearer 
together of those who used to be known 
widely apart as Unitarians and Orthodox. 
It is not true of all on either side; but it 
is true of many, and each has altogether 
left the extremity of its position, Neither 
can yet fully endorse the other; but both 
bave learned that the “ greatest of these is 
charity.” And we see nothing to forbid 
the fervent hope—which we love to enter- 
tain—that the day is not far distant when 
the great mass of these so long hostile com- 
muvions will, like kindred drops, mingle 
into pne; when Orthodoxy, holding still to 
its essential faith, will shelve its extra- 
biblical metaphysics, and Unitarianism 
shall come out of its deistical chill,and both 
parties, leaving rationalists, on the onehand, 
and irrationalists, on the other, to go to their 
own place, shall clasp hands before the 
cross in tearful faith in Him who was slain 
that we might live and all be onz IN 
Curist. The Lord hasten it in his time. 
Amen and amen.—The COongregationalist. 





THE REGULAR OXFORD ROW. 


Tue bad behavior of the undergraduates 
in the gallery on these occasions is famous. 
I was present at two commemorations and 
can testify to the power of lung and the 
great good humor and animal spirits of the 
British youth. At the last commemoration 
they kept up an incessant howl from the be- 
giuning to the end. I cannot say much for 
the wit, though I believe they do sometimes 
hit upon something worth recording. It is 
said that when Tennyson presented himself 
in bis usually uncombed condition some 
undergraduates asked him: “Did your 
mother call you early, Mr. Tennyson?” 
When Longfellow was made D.C. L. an- 
other proposed ‘* three cheers for the red 
man of the West,” which, I am told, Mr. 
Longfellow thought very good. But, of 
course, wit and originality are ‘ust as rare 
among yelling boys as in synods and 
parliaments. The scant wit is supplemented 
by the more diffused qualities of impu- 
dence and vocal volume. When the vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Liddell, of Liddell and Scott’s | 
Dictionary (the accent of his name, by the 
way,is not upon the last syllable), was 
reading a Latin address, some one would 
call out: ‘‘Now.construe.” A man who 
violated the canons of dress by appearing 
in a white coat was fairly stormed out of 
the place. He stood it for an hour or s0, 
during which he was addressed: ‘* Take off 
that coat,sir.” “Go out, sir.’ “Won't 
you goat once?” “Ladies, request him 
to leave.” “Dr. Brown, won’t you put 
that man out?” (Then, in conversational 
and moderate tone) ‘‘ Just put your hand 
upon his shoulder and lead him out.” 
After an hour of it the man withdrew. 
Each successive group of ladies was 
cheered as it came in. Tbe young men 
would exclaim: ‘‘ Three cheers for the: 
ladies in blue.” ‘‘ Three cheers for the 
ladies in white, brown, red, gray, etc.” 
The poor fellows who read the prize odes 
and essays were dreadfully bullied. One 
young man recited an English poem, of 
which I could not catch the burden, but 
from the manner of its delivery I should 
say that it must have been upon the sad- 
edest subject that ever engaged the muse 





dismal and the disconsolate. I think that 
possibly the extreme sadness of his manner 
may have been induced by the reception 
rather than the matter of his poem. They 
cat-called, hooted him, and laughed im- 
measurably at him, One young gentleman 
with an eye-gluss leaned over the gallery 
and in a colloquial tone inquired: “My 
friend, 1s tbat the refrain that hastened the 
decease of the old cow?” In the intervals 
of the horrible hootings I could only now 
and then catch a word like ‘‘ breeze” or 
“trees.” By and by the galleries caught 
the swing of the poet’s measure and kept 
time to his cadences with their feet and 
with a rhythmical roar of their voices. Lt 
was too painful to laugh at. One felt so for 
the poor fellow, and more still for his 
mother and sisters, who, I am sure, were 
there. I was particularly glad to notice 
among the men who last year were com- 
pelled to face the music a man who the 
year before had been especially energetic in 
the galleries.—E. 8. Napa, in ‘‘ Scribner's 
Monthly.” 
eee 


RIDING DOWN. 


Oh ! did you see him riding down, 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells rang mad with glee ? 


Oh! did you hear those bells ring out, 
The bells ring out, the people shout, 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer 
That over all the bells rang clear? 


And did you see the waving flags, 
The fluttering flags, the tattered flags, 
Red, white, and blue, shot througu and 


through, 
Baptized with battle’s deadly due? 


And did you bear the drums’ gay beat, 

The drums’ gay beat, the bugles sweet, 
The cymbals’ clash, the canpvon’s crash, 
That rent the sky with sound and flash ? 


And did you see me waiting there, 
Just waiting there and watching there, 
One little lass, amid the mass 

That pressed to see the hero pass ? 


And did you see him smiling down, 
And smiling down, as riding down. 
With slowest pace, with stately grace, 
He caught the vision of a face— 


My face uplifted red and white, 

Turned red and white with sheer delight, 
To meet the eyes, the smiling eyes, 
Outflashing in their swift surprise. 


Oh! did you see how swift it came, 
How swift it came, like sudden flame, 
That smile to me, to only me, 

The little lass who blushed to see ? 


And at the windows all along, 
Oh! all along, a lovely throng 
Of faces fair, beyond compare, 
Beamed out upon him riding there. 


Each face was like a radiant gem, 

A sparkling gem, and yet for them 

No swift smile came, like sudden flame, 
No arrowy glance took certain aim. 


He turned away from all their grace, 
From all that grace of perfect face ; 
He turned to me, to only me, 
The little lass who blushed to see. 
—From “ After the Ball and other Poems,’ by 
Nora PERRY. 








THE WATCH AND THE TURKEY. 


As a certain learned judge in Mexico 
some time since, walked one morning into 
court, he thought he would see whether 
he was in time for business; and, feeling 
for his repeater, be found it was not in his 





et. 

“ As usual,” said he toa friend who was 
with him, as he passed the crowd near the 
door—“ as usual, I have left my watch at 
home under my pillow.” 

He went on the bench and thought no 
more of it. The court adjourned and he 
returned home. As soon as he was quietly 
seated in his parlor, he bethought him of 
his watch, and, turning to his wife, he 
asked her to send for it to their chamber. 

‘But, my dear Judge,” said she, “ I sent 
it to you three hours ago.” 


‘*Sent it to me, my dear? Certainly 


not.” 


“Certainly,” replied the lady; ‘‘and by 
the person you sent for it.” 

‘*The person I sent for it!” echoed the 
Judge. 

** Precisely, my dear; the very person 
you sent for it. You had not left home 
more than an hour when a well-dressed 
man knocked at the door and asked to see 
me. He brought one of the very finest tur- 
keys I ever saw, and said that on your way 
to court you met an Indian with a number 
of fowls, and, having bought this one at 
quite a bargain, you had given him a couple 
of reals to bring it home, with the request 
that I would have it killed, picked, and put 
to cool, as you intended to invite your 
brother judges to dine with you to-morrow. 
And ‘Oh! by the way, Sefiorita,’ ‘said he, 
‘his excellency the judge requested me to 
ask you to give yourself the trouble to go to 
your chamber and take his watch from 
under the pillow, where he says beleft it as 
usual this morning, and send it tohim by 

me.’ And, of course, I did so.” 

**- You did?” said the Judge. 

“Certainly,” said the lady. 

‘© Well,” replied his honor, ‘‘all I can say 
to you, my dear, is that youare as great a 
goose as the bird isaturkey. You've been 
Tobbed, madam. The man wasa thief. I 
never sent for my watch. You've been im- 








of mortal His physiognomy — his 
fone of woice ofke the 


posed on and tke watch Is lost forever.” 
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The trick wasa cunning one: 
laugh and the asiaietinn of = 
good bumor bya good dinner it wa 
solved actually to have the turkey - » 
morrow’s dinner and to have his ho > 
brothers of the bench to enjoy so we 
morsel. Accordingly, after the A) 
ment of court next day, they all 
to his dwelling, with appetites sh 
by the expectation of a rare repast, ‘eel 
ly had they entered and exchanged 
ordinary salutations, when the lady. | 
forth with congratulations to his } 
upon the recovery of his stolen watch 

“How happy am I,” exclaimed 
“‘ that the villain was apprehended.” the 

“Apprehended!”’ said the Judge, wit 
ee '¥es, and doubt! ; 

es,and doubtless convict 
this sires,” said the wife. of, tes fy 

** You arealways talking riddles” 
he. ‘Explain yourself, my dear” Tin 
nothing of thief, watch, or conviction,” 

“Tt can’t be possible that I haye 
again deceived,” said the lady. But this ig 
the story: About one o’clock to-day 4 
pale and rather interesting young geniy 
man, dressed in a seedy suit of black, 
to the house in great haste—almost out of 
breath. He said he was just from copy. 
that he was one of the clerks; that i 
great villain who bad bad the audacity » 
steal your honor’s watch had just been 
rested ; that the evidence was nearly 
to convict him and all that was requing 
tocomplete it was the turkey, which muy 
be broughtinto court, and for that he hy 
been sent with a porter, by your exprey 
orders,” 

‘* And you gave it to him?” 

“Of course, I did. Who could bay 
doubted him or resisted the orders of , 
judge?” 

‘* Watch and turkey both gone! Pry, 
madam, what are we to do for a dinner” 
But the lady had taken care of her 
notwithstanding her simplicity, and th 
party enjoyed both the joke and their di 
ner. 


INCONGRUITIES OF H YMNS 4) 
PSALMODY. 


In the course of a recent lecture 

‘* Congregational Psalmody” the Rev, 

Allen, of London, noticed some of the it 

congruities that used to occur by the am 

ward divisions in repetition lines. Foi. 
stance: ‘‘Love thee better than 

was divided ‘‘ Love thee bet-”; “Mypor 
polluted heart” became “My _porp" 

‘* We'll catch the fleeting hour” wu 

‘““ We'll catch the flee-’; “ And mma 

alts our joys” was sung ‘‘ And more’; 

“And take thy pilgrim bome” beam 

‘* And take thy pil-”; ‘* And in the piowk 

delights” was sung ‘‘ And in the pial 

in the pi-’; aud “Send down ‘salvation 
from on high” became ‘‘Send down sth’ 

A soprano in one case sang “0 fors 

man,” and the chorus responded ‘0 fot 

a mansion in the skies.” In one caselht 

soprano modestly sang ‘‘Teach me W 

kiss”; the alto took up the strain, “Teach 

me to kiss”; while the bass. rendered i 

quite prosaic by singing ‘‘ Teach met 

kiss the rod.” The chief corruption o 

Church song just now was threatened fron 

the High Anglican party. Nothing i 

early Methodism ever surpassed the seculit 

flippancy of some of their tunes or fhe 
doggerel of their hymns, and he! 
called attention to the St. Alban’s Psalttt 
and the People’s Hymnal, from one 
which he made the two following quo 
tions: 

“ Qn stray reclined, the Lord mt Mh 
And He who feeds the birds of air, 
Vouchsafed a little milk to share.”. 

- There comes & galley sailing 
It pours Gad’s Som most loving, 

aneeaice ans eat 
Tears trolght oft precious cost, 


Love is the sai] that wafts it, 
ove fe the call our nos” 


ee 


A Swiss WASHERWOMAN.—TO & smd 
purity 
4 
et 8 
wonder and reproach. And y' in 
say at Brienz, on a sunny more ; 
watch the proceedings of the pa 
maiden, in a straw hat and bla is ol 
boddice, with the silver chains, wh? 
ing her occupation of laundress. iake # 
paddled her boat far out into the 
is letting it drift with the current. gushed 
boat beside her is a pile of fresh ght 
linen, glistening like snow in the ee 
But its whiteness does not content Tioen 
the hoat moves along, each piece nd slowly 
thrown into the lake and trail J. 
through the blue water—blue 48 ied inks 
ed. Still she is not quite satisfied. ¥s in Dt 
perhaps three or four handkerch' a 
hand at atime and literally thoine see 
overboard, in such a manner thal ter 
tator on the gh are? breathe * 90 
vent hope that they may 
pabebet?. But before he has ume to. 
his wishes into words she vas tent dem 
ain, with a dexterous 
ee the process is repeated acain an oe 
And all the while the black ve sod 


» After g 
© judge, 











maiden, with the glistening silver 
ins, snowy sleeves, and rouse wh 
If she be « true Brienz maiden, 
| dike a xery nightingale. —Saturday 
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ADVERTISE, 


YALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


ants and otber business 


Taose merc 
gho want to sail smoothly should 


ges little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
“he we know of, and our columns con- 
ly show that the best and shrewd- 
* men use this populer remedy to 
peep things moving.” Five hundred 
g thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
, advertising has in thousands of iv- 
enabled business men to tide over 
sso snd reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
groan over events, or resolve to 
baie is palpable evidence of folly, or 
or both. In hard times the world 
ere rapidly than in easy times, 
those who don’t want to be left among 
pb pata or drifted into chaos must 
slong and keep moving step by step 

op Se business current. 


and 


‘a wiog will show what is thought 
INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
pol C. BOWEN, Esq.: 


Der Sir —In November I commenced advertising 


the oa eekly oun 

INDEPENDENT, m water-proo! 

“ poe bonein, ? and "resolv ed that, if 

the advertisements were remunera- 

ay increase my consum semen n of printers’ 

by advertiaing Woking Fiu well & Co.’s Mucilage and 

"ott time ela’ 1'to enable me to forma 

Laas: the value of the above-named 

media for specialties having 

aly R have derived more benefit from the 

in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 

vetisemens Ortisemien its of a F, the other above- 

at Respeettul ERE 

= sosae 


ENT has been one of the 
rs y = a I have patronized. 
moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
yery best families; and during the past 
— season I have realized better re- 

mina J ae me paper of the religious 
mamas single excep 
ere vortieh Lapeer) ‘of one-half #2 gone in 

* ich paper claims ave & 

a Pa IRDEPEN DENT. toma) and 
(position in the former 
favorable), ama 3 =r the latter brought me 
ae the and responses 


eat 





— respectfuntiRDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher ¢ of ** Pattern Bazaar.” 
SILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 


Yps 
— had a large number of commu- 

= y= having noticed the advertise- 
4nd we are well satisfied. 


ly, A. G. STARR, 
poche ze 'y Beach Carriage Co. 
NEw New York, May Zist, 1873. 
Wu. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer ¢ to Soanivine erence 
entin your paper, we most cheer- 
Cs receive more returns IN. 
Fan Al E PAPERS pa gy 
now numbering nearly four 


inaret bo to say that we consider it one 
megms in the country. 
urs truly, 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager aka 8. M. Co 


” NEw York, June 234, 1878. 
MB, HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPEND on the Ser- 


ng is 
Gags of men ve desire to Tepresent the inter- 
ets of the COMMON W EA LTH all of the 
country, money phos bo fy ith you for this 
purpose is repaid in the great benefits we 
m your Jom F circulation. 


fathering from 708 result w! as more 


{a justiled your representations and our expecta- 


Yours trul 
Henry ¥F. HOMES, Sec y 


La A Xone, IND., June 27th, 1874. 


MR. HENRY 0. BO’ 
er er THe INDEPENDENT” : 
on) aes earing Fay the eo 
8 counting. as 
rennover the.coun itself. Respectfully 


8. B. NS, 
Prop’t“ Dr. 8, B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 





MENXATIONAL LIFE 1 LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
Ba ono that out 0 t religious 
BM a pA i 


erally at the time of the formation of the 
fompaay, 


INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
totam fom Tae 60 letters out of every *100 referred 
"eet MATTRESS CO. soy: “Tue 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 

8 paper we have ever patronized.” 


LL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
mmenced advertising in THE INDE- 


they the paper. 
fou the tine of our first advertising in THE IN- 


mua, prominent Banker, who advertises 
ew York daily papers, decided to try 
we Mi ENT. On calling at the office to 
vy he stated that ' ‘TE INDEPENDENT 
> him more good than all the rest put 

NORTH 
RN MUTU . 
ere YTUAL LIFE INS 


e@ found THE 1 DENT _the 
Fete poe for insurance advertising in New 


4 
ETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
sat Says: “THE ences —_ 
sh from an advertise- 
only two months. Iam surprised at the 


Re excellent class of your readers. I 
ap. ha _ it more heavily in ihe t ee ‘ss 

Q ans 18 hana Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
= NT has been to me the 


true of of all at the religious press.” 
SS & (SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
INDEPENDENT ha ave sur- 
mi eatncinn our anticipations. We es- 
our best mediums. 


a" MACHINE x 
state tha ant after er inserting @ 2 r he 
Waweatics Si yi cireul Yor y 
EPENDS: ree on in New a) 


‘ey 





of ENT it the la 
pe tie me azenclos and their advertise- 
Teed th ost business. They state that 
proved the best paying of 


4 IN, of Pitts n 
» 0 h, Pa. one cf the larg- 
in the oe ¢ adver- 
Serene Ly INDEPENDENT his (7 better 


cost than any 


MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
“ee nee Hiusteated “advertisement i in 
Datronized, 8 an any 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
oe ——————— 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


THE steel engraving of Charles Sumner 
by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed 
and now ready for delivery. Our subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can have this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip~ 
tions for one year (if not in arrears) and 
sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without Tae INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10—as such engravings are 
now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will be 
read with interest: 

“This is by far the gg of Mr. 


here ever seen.” —ALEX. 
chusetts. 


Sumner I 
BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 


wer have never seen a picture of him shes epesoeg hed 
it in fidelity and = wee ”"—O, 8. FERRY, U. 8. 
Senator from Conn 


“Itis a sy god. Meenane. "JOHN A. J. 
CRESWELL, Postmaster. 

“It is a most excellent | eases and a beautiful 
work of art."—JOHN JAY Cisco, Ex-Asst. U. 8 
Treasurer. 

“ Decidedly the bem re) tation of him that I 
have seen. -—ee 1. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., 


Brooklyn, N. 
“A very faithful and spiftted representation of the 
pend of the eminent Senator and P Philanthropist.” 
ir. NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College 
— likeness is admirable.”—JOHN A. Drx, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 
“Itisa —— exhibition of art in the execution 


and gives a true and very favorable impression of the 
eminent subject. Pe SrepH HEN H. TYNG, D. D., St. 
George’s Rectory, New York - ome 


“Most excellent.”—M. R. Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United od Btates 

“A rere good likeness.”—Wm. W. Dane kt; Secre- 
tary of 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly of 
rect and the picture a beautiful production of art. pa 


Go. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 


“Tt strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great 
—— ”—JOHN Rk, Ames M 

“ Recalls very vividly to my mind the f 
peerin of the dead Statesman.”—JNO. 
U eee from Kansas. 


tures and 
- INGALLS, 


- likeness of Mr. Sumne ppoened just just 
rior to his d death it is the best iT have: seen.” 
CCORMICK, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Is an excellent ‘ counterfei t presentment.’ "WM, 
LLOYD Gansison, Boston, May 14, 1874. 

“TI think it_a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’”—Z. 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt hg a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian 


ig have seen none superior to it.”—JOHN SCOTT, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The likeness ie a very striking one.”’—GEORGE 
OPpDYKE, Banker, New York. 

“Itis a faithful likeness of the great Senator.”— 
OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“An excellent enaraving., ’—Jas. 8. MORRILL, UV. 9 
8. Senator from Vermon 

“An excellent steel _ W. Ferry, U 
8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is th o het }renese of Mr. Sumner yet vot 
lished. * TAMES B. ENGLISH, Ex-Governor of Con- 
necticut. 

“It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. 
3 and a fine successin the art of engraving.”— 
M. M. EVARTS, New York. 

a ger ar at: his features with SAelity. 
CAMERON, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylva: 
“The picture is a very fine one, fener wane: F. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massachuse 
“It is true to life.”’—HENRY CLEws, Sontie, New 


York. 
“A most excellent likeness. "—A. A. SARGENT, U. 
8. Senator from Californ: 

“It is excellent.”—WM. <a U.8. Senator from 
Minnesota. 

“ Very fine engraving.” —H. L. DAWES, Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts. ~ 
“A 0 ital likeness of the distinguished States- 
man.’ YMA N TREMAIN u, Representative-at-large 
from wae York. 


“It seems to me a very portent likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFIELD, Representative Ohio. 

“It is a very good likeness.”—HENRY W. LonG- 
FELTOW, Cam! ‘ e 

“It 1s admirable and faultless.” — Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it very much. It bring 
qualities of his countenance.” 

Lass, Was D, 

‘“* Admirable likeness.”—STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
Representative from New York. 

“Itisa qooat likeness.”—H. B. ANTHONY, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. ff 

“lam pre eA pleased vith the likeness. hr — anal L. 
PIERCE. Representative from Massachus: 


”’-- SIMON 


out the humane 
ERICK DOUG- 


“The likeness is perfect.”—THos. L. rence Post- 


master of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.”—Rev. CHAS. 
G. FINNEY, D.D., President of Oberlin College. 

~a —— it ——— in eve = eet." —P. W. 
HITcHCocK, U. 8. ator from 


The iikeness is int Le. judgment exeelient. "J, L. 
ALCORN, Senator 
“Itisa on excellent and true ness and ad- 
y ”—JOHN A. LOGAN, U. 8. Senator 
from Lilinois 


“ A most excellent engraving.” —DUNCAN SHERMAN 
& Co., Bankers, New York. 

“it is an admirable eg. Coane E- In- 
GERSOLL, Govemes x 9 


‘It seems to me! ood D. 
ip es Sar Yale Golleas. 


WOOLSEY, D.D., 

igi a ee ye one look of his with which I 
am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for _ his 
smile was a agent frank and __ cordial; 
but one in which years and labor and sorrow 


tographs of . Ty 
wet the oneaspect which it _aawesenss. ”—OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, Boston, 

“T think it vei "gooa—faithful as a likeness and 


ee R. HOAR, Representative from Massa- 
“As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. BLAINE, Speak- 
er tye! of Representatives 


tter likeness 1 never saw.”’—T. O. Howe, U. 
8. Senator § from Wisconsi 
der it an excellent likeness.” —JOHN SHER- 
8. Senator from Ohio. 
“ ma artist has made @ great success.”—T. W. 
TrIpPrTon, U. 8. nator f from Nebraska. 
bes fis sb gy, truthful.” L. V. Bocy, U. 8. Senator from 


re is a good portrait ond finely executed.”—C. 
SCHURZ, . Senator from Misso: 

“T think it extremely good.”—Gxo. T. EDMUNDS, 
0S —— from — sateen 
pression vith remarkable hae Raelity: vOWENDELL PHIL- 


LIPs, n, Mass. 
“Te is Mxcellent.--Hon, EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“] think most highly of it as a work of art and as 
a likeness of one of our most momapgable men. pa 
LEONARD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, 

“A stee! engraving of les ner, which gives 
the —_ a g look the great statesman’s 
face sometimes wore, with peculiar has 
been abtahed +4 Mir Boor res Bowen, 
for subscribers ye 





finely done, in sott, "aoe shadi which, aside 
from its interest as trait wilt bean ‘an ornament to 
any library. or aldavin's 
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past. In its literary columns it will depend upon its 
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is, instead of by he 4 of the artist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 
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yrs in — ing the cet tay hoe of the Eminent A; 
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fest oil painting 0 


thing really be creditable 
mote to himself and to ourselves. He wee instructed to 





0 this regardless of time or expense. resultis 
— might, pave b an expected from, th this world-re- 
nowued art gned and has —¥ a 
picture el te its ption ~ yr in its 
combinations. This has been ¥. rodtice in alt the 
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graphic stones, making a large oa phe erb Genuine Oil 
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he chromo-lithographic art. is picture, 
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tercup under her chin as a test whether 
or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, with 
a hoop in her hands, and another yeey intel igent and 
dign a outh, be a a> slate and 
der his arm houghtfully looking at th 
produced. ‘There is also in the be ewe me a favorite 
quimaux dog, which seems to take a deep interest 
@ proceed = in the background is a sail- 
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Flowers are in full R oom rabees them, buttercups in 
ay oe and _— icture is one suggestive of mod- 
It is a delightful 
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Ritehie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 
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the largest and most perfect specimens of art ever 
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Farm and Garden. 


NATIVE TREES AND SHRUBS 
WITH ORNAMENTAL FRUIT. 


BY ANDREW 8. FULLER. 


FLorisTs are continually calling our atten- 
tion to the beautiful exotic plants producing 
ornamental berries or fruit ; and, while all will 
admit their value, itis not well to forget our 
own native species, which are in no way in. 
ferior to those of foreign countries. Because 
a thing is common we should not overlook its 
beauty or true worth, although it must be ad- 
mitted that many are inclined to allow their 
jove and enthusiasm for the beautiful in Nature 
to be entirely expended upon the productions 
of foreign lands and neglect those of their 
own. Perbaps much of this admiration of 
things ‘‘ixr-fetched and dear-bought” arises 
from that apparently natural trait which grasps 
more earnestly for pleasures far distant than 
those witbin reac., ‘Ithough equally as valua- 
bie.and enjoyable. 

Be this as it may, of we thing we are quite 
certain, and that is we bave not as a people 
learned to value as highly as deserved the pro- 
ductions of our own country. Heretofore the 
intrinsic value of our products has alone at- 
tracted attention to any considerable extent ; 
but the time has arrived (like a poor man 
grown rich) to an age and condition to begin 
the study of esthetics in regard to all that re- 
lates to home and its surroundings. 

In bidding adieu to summer and its flowers 
it is not necessary to launch immediately into 
fleevy winter ; for in no land does Nature dress 
herself in richer, more brilliant or diversified 
robes than in our own. One glance at the 
trees and shrubs of our own forests and fields 
will convince the most stoical of the full force 
of this assertion. But the field is too exten- 
sive and the objects worthy of admiration too 
numerous for even a mention in the space pro- 
posed to be occupied at this time; therefore I 
will confine my remarks to a brief notice of 
a few of our most valuable trees and shrubs 
bearing ornamental fruit. 

BarBERkies.— The Canada Barberry is a 
small, low-growing shrub, found wild in the 
Alleghanies and southward. The berries are 
small, oval, and bright red, hanging on till late 
in winter. There are also three evergreen 
species from the Northwest Coast or mountains 
adjacent, usually referred to in nurserymen’s 
catalogues under the name of Mahonias. These 
evergreen species are yery handsome low- 
growing shrubs, with blue or black berries. 

Cornus, 08 Dogwoop.—Our White-flowering 
Dogwood (Cornus florida) is too well known to 
call for any special notice from me; but I fear 
many. persons overlook its clusters of bright 
red berries, which are, it is true, almost 
thrown out of sight by the bright autumn tints 
of its leaves. With so many charms as this tree 
possesses it is strange that so few persons ap- 
preciate it sufficiently to plant specimens in 
their grounds. It is certainly one of the most 
beautiful small deciduous trees kuown, besides 
thriving in almost any soil, situation, or cli- 
mate. 

Evonrmous, 08 STRWBERRY TREE.—Of these 
there are several native species and many va- 
rieties, all producing highly ornamental berries 
ofa bright red or scarlet color, banging upon 
the tree until mid-winter. There are also many 
foreign species and varieties, varying greatly 
in the color and size of their berries. All are 
valuable, highly ornamental, and readily propa- 
gated from seed, cuttings, or by budding and 
grafting. 

CELASTRUS, OR StaFF TREE.—This plant is 
also known as Bitter-Sweet. We have but one 
native species, the C. scandens—a beautiful 
sturdy, climbing shrub, producing small 
racemes of greenish, white flowers in spring, 
succeeded by orange-colored berries, which 
burst open in autumn, displaying the bright 
ecatlet-colored seeds within. An elegant 
climbing shrub, worthy of a place in the most 
select collection. 

HawtTHorns.—The native species are many 
and the varieties almost innumerable. Those 
of the soft-leaved (Crategus tomentosa) are 
probably the most ornamental as well as use. 
ful of any of the species. There are varieties 
of this with deep yellow fruit, nearly or quite 
an inch in diameter and of an agreeable flavor ; 
others with large dull red or purplish fruit, 
also scarlet and orange. The varieties of this 
species also grow to trees of considerable size— 
not unfrequently thirty feet bigh, with stems 
six to eight inches or more in diameter. 

Mountain Aso.—Small, neat, trim-looking 
trees, with white flowers in spring and large 
clusters of light orange-colored berries. There 

isa neat dwarf variety found on the moun- 
tains of Northern New England, which blooms 
freely when not more than two feet high, bear- 
ing algo a full crop of fruit. 

American Hoiims,—Few persons pass 
through the winter holidays without being 
frequently reminded by occular demonstra- 
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tions thatthe Evergreen Holly bears a very 
handsome searlet berry. But'there isa native 
one—the Jez verticillata—which, although 
wanting the evergreen leaves, is still a long 
way shead of the former in showinese of it, 
abundance of brilliant fruit. In thousands of 
swamps, among rocks, even peeping up through 
the old stone walls on many a farm, may be 
seen during the fall months this charming 
shrub, loaded with its bright scarlet-red berries: 
Long after the leaves have fallen these bright 
berries light up many an otherwise gloomy 
picture. It has few equals and no superiors 
among our ornamental berried plants. 

Hicu-BusH CRANBERRY.—The Cranberry 
Tree (Viburnum ozxycoccus) bears a handsome 
bright red edible fruit, and is worthy of a 
place in the garden, either for use or orna- 
ment. 

There are also several other species of 
Viburnums with ornamental berries, but I pre. 
sume my list is already sufficiently long fora 
first lesson. 

cL 


HORTICULTURAL AND FLORICUL- 
TURAL NOTES. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


AxsouT Pzars.—The time has come for plant- 
ing pears—as well now as in the spring, pro- 
vided the trees be thoroughly mulched, and, if 
large, staked. They should on no account 
whatever be set except when the ground is 
loose and friable. Let the top soil or ordinary 
garden loam be used about the roots, without a 
spoonful of manure. After the dirt is well 
pressed down, use a mulch that the mice will 
not adopt for nesting in the winter; best of all, 
sawdust after it has served as bedding in the 
stables. Select young trees, not over five feet 
high and branched out within three feet of the 
ground. 

In making out alist of pears it is well to take 
into consideration the keeping quality of the 
fruit, as some varieties must be hastened to an 
immediate market, while others will keep for 
months. The delicious Rostiezer, Tyson, and 
Bloodgood cannot be relied upon to remain 
sound for any length of time. Belle Lucrative, 
if picked early, will do very fairly ; but White 
Doyenne, Buffum, Diel, Clairgeau, Howell, 
Seckel, and Louise Bonne are excellent in this 
respect. Bartlett isalso good if picked in 
time; so also Flemish Beauty. Very much 
depends with all varieties on their being 
gathered at just the right time, when 
the wormy ones turn color and the 
stems easily loosen hold. Five days too 
soon will result in a withered lot of fruit; five 
days too late will end in premature decay. 
The Clairgeau can hardly be overpraised for ite 
keeping qualities; so also the Buffum. The 
latter is a small pear and not over fine-grained, 
but it can be had in use for two months. It 
does not keep green, but keeps ripe. The tree 
is also useful ia small yards, from its upright 
growth, 

A second consideration in selecting our list, 
and one often overlooked, is the shape of the 
tree, its habit of growth. Our Flemish Beauty 
needs as much room as three Seckels. We 
mean in a yard where but few can be 
planted. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to expect to tarn every pear tree after the fash- 
ion of a pyramid. The Seckel naturally ve- 
comes globular in its growth. The Buffum is 
modeled after a Lombardy poplar; the White 
Doyenne an irregular pyramid. The Lawrence 
and D’ Aremberg can easily be made pyramidal. 
The Rostiezer is a long-armed genius, uncouth 
and ungraceful. The Madeleine is ditto. 
Now for a lawn, where beauty is to be consid. 
ered, give us the Lawrence, the Sheldon, the 
Flemish Beauty, the Dearborn, and the like; 
for avenues give us the Buffum; for espalier 
the Howell or the Rostiezer. Again it may be 
desirable to consider the durability of the tree. 
For instance, the Madeleine is brittle 
and easily broken; the Belle Lucrative is 
always overloaded and likely to be 
broken or one-sided; the Clairgeau and 
Duchesse also come short of the tougher 
varieties; the Louise Bonne, Flemish Beauty, 
Lawrence, White Doyenne, and Seckel are 
very enduring. This quality must, however, 
vary very largely, according to the soilin which 
they are grown. 

Among the very best of all pears in almost 
every light is the Gansels Bergamot. It ig* 
charged by Downing with being a shy bearer. 
I doubt this being altogether a just charge. At 
any rate, itis superb in quality and keeps ad. 
mirably. I have till recently owned five trees, 
which had a habit of being exceedingly profit- 
able. They are thirty or forty feet high and 
well in years, but thrifty and prolific. In 
securing a succession of pears what is there to 
take the place of the little Annie Joamut 
ripening as it. does about.the 10th.of July? 

Some Smaxu Fruirs.—Almost every one tries 
to plant a few smail-fruit bushes in the fall; 
or they ought to. To make out a list of what 
it would be well to plant would be impossible. 








cunda, Boyden’s Thirty, Monarch of the West, 
Charles Downing, and Nicanor, all of which 
are indispensable. So with the. Raspberries, 
But there are three fruits in this division that 
every one ought to have the satisfaction of 
raising. Those, at least, who grow for pleas- 
ure, as well as profit, should try Lennig’s White 
Strawberry, Davison’s Thornless Raspberry, 
and Kittationy Blackberry. The first is cer- 
tainly one of the most delicious fruits ever 
raised. It gives but moderate crops, a little 
after Wilson’s, and is too soft for market ; but 
under good culture it will also give a fair show 
of berries throughout September and even 
October. The flavor or aroma of this berry is 
incomparable; the color a blush or pinkish 
white. 

As for the Thornless Raspberry, even if the 
fruit were not equal to the best, the incom 
parable luxury of picking the fruit without 
being torn by thorns would still make ita de- 
sirable variety. But, fortunately, the fruit is 
of the very best. 

The only drawback to the Kittatinny is its 
thorns. Itis this year bearing a second crop 
of fine size and excellent quality, This fruit 
is mostly on‘arms of the early-bearing canes, 
although a portion is borne on the tips of new 
canes. 

It is as useless to undertake to raise good 
Raspberries and Blackberries without good cul- 
ture as Strawberries. Perhaps the best poss!- 
ble mulch, after the ground has been well 
forked, is sawdust that has been used for 
bedding and has been charged with manure, 
The bushes should in all cases be firmly wired 
to stakes. One advantage of the Thornless 
bushes is that they need not be set as far apart 
as other varieties; and the crop thus consider- 
ably increased to the acre. The berry garden 
ona small plan should be by itself and well pro- 
tected by high hedges orscreens. It should 
include all those plants that are perennial, so 
far as they are cultivated at all. The Sage, 
Rhubarb, Gooseberry, Whortleberry, Currant, 
Raspberry, and Blackberry, at least, should find 
a place. Don’t trim the Gooseberries too much, 
except to cut out weak shoots. What is es- 
pecially needed isa Thornless Blackberry of 
first quality. There isa chance for some one 
to make a fortune in this direction—possibly 
by means of seedlings. 

Becontas.—Of all greenhouse foliage plants 
‘hone surpass the Begonias for amateur culture. 
A very little information will enable any one 
to grow magnificent specimens. But that lit- 
tle information is quite important. The Be- 
gonia needs, in the first place, very excellent 
drainage, and this should be secured by filling 
the pots balf full of bits of rotten wood. I 
go to an old log or to the bollow of an apple 
tree and take handfuls of all sizes of the de- 
caying wood, and on this place the soil, which is 
itself well charged with leaf-mold or woods- 
dirt. Few insects ever assailthem and a mod- 
erate heat satisfies them. They thrive in shade 
and do not suffer quickly from a little neglect; 
so that, all in all, if the thrifty housewife 
wishes for a few showy plants, let her try the 
Begonias. 

tt 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


GREAT WHEAT-FIELD. 

Mr. C. C. Coffin, better known as ‘‘Carleton,”’ 
delivered recently in Boston a lecture, in 
which he said: 

It is almost impossible to convey in words 
a description of the great wheat-field of the 
Northwest, especially that small portion of it 
which is watered by the Red River and its 
affluents. How large is it? Think of a 
region the land of which is so level that, 
were it not for the river, the farmer might 
turn a furrow across the field as far as from 
Boston to Concord, N. H., without a hillock or 
hollow or stone to break its course; or let him 
start for the southern border of the wheat- 
field and drive his team due south, and, were it 
not for the tributary streams, he might turn a 
gurrow as faras from Boston to Philadelphia! 
He was afraid his hearers would think him a 
descendant of Baron Munchausen or Sinbad the 
Sailor; but he referred them to the report of 
Governor Marshall, of Minnesota, who says 
that the Red River Valley contains 60,000 
square miles of the richest wheat-lands in 
the world. The six New England States con- 
tain 65,000 square miles, but a large 
portion is taken up by mountains. 
Governor Marsball estimates the annual 
wheat product of the Valley, when it shall be 
put under cultivation, at 600,000,000 bushels. 
Look forward to the time when one acre in five 
shall be under cultivation, and that time is not 
far distant. Let the yield per acre be twenty 
bushels, as itis in Minnesota, and the grand 
product would be 150,000,000 in round num- 
bers. To transportthis yield—only twenty per 
cent. of Governor Marshall’s estimate—642,- 
000 cars, carrying 14,000 pounds to the car, 
would be reqaired, or 21,000 trains, with thirty 
cars to the train, or seventy-one trains per day 








We should soon get into a snarl between Ju- 
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—_ 
for wheat alone, to say nothing of all the other 


transportation needed in a country Tepldly 
filling up with people.” 

MARKET GARDENING IN THR SOUTH, 
W. B. Wilkes, an enterprising Settler in Migs. 
issippi, on the line of the Mobile ana Ohio Rai. 
road, has been quite fortunate in raisin 


fruit for the Chicago markets. He ig dinan 
about 250 miles north of Mobile, and can either 


ship early fruit North or late fruit South. He 
says: 
“From my grounds the Wilson was shipped 
the last week in April and the first ip May, 
and brought $1 per quart in : The 
Aberdeen market paid 50 cents and the least 9% 
cents. The Hale's Early was shipped by the 
5th of June and shipments were continued 
till the Ist of August. These paid in 
from $6 to $7.50 per bushel. Bartletts 
on the 17th of July were sold in Chieago at 
$3.40 per one-third-bushel box, making $10,% 
per bushel. The early apples paid from ry) 
to $6 per bushel ; they were all in advance of 
California fruits. Fine specimens of Duches 
on the 20th of August in Chicago only paid 9g 
perbushel. The important point in such a 
orchard is to have early fruits. We 
compete with home productions and pay ex. 
press, which on one-third-bushel box to Lous 
ville is about 35 cents, to St. Louis 40, to Oy 
cago 45, Time to Louisville 231¢ hours, St Lowy 
24, Chicago 36, and much of the handling 
avoided, since I shipped successfully. Igy 
apples—such as Nickajack and Sh 
sbipped in barrels to Mobile by freight sboy 
the last of August. They arrive late in th 
peach season and before the Northern-grom 
fruit, and pay handsomely, as the expense 4 
very little.’’ 
VALUE OF SUGAR BEETS FOR FATTENING 
SWINE. , 
An experiment was recently made in Ney 
Hampshire upon a Suffolk pig, wherein suge 
beeta were largely employed in fattening, 
animal was about a year old, and the feeding 
on boiled sugar beets, tops and roots, begu 
on the 16th of August and was continu 
three times a day until the Ist of October, afte 
which ground feed was given, consistingd 
two parts of corn and one of oats, thresting 
a day, till the animal was slaughterdd, ty 
meal being mixed with cold water. Then 
sult was, on the 16th of August, wheoty 
sugar beet feeding was begun, that thew, 
was 360 pounds ; Sept. Ist, 390 pounds; 0d 
1st, 450 pounds; Nov. 1st, 520 pounds, Ti 
is the substance of the statement give, y 
which we perceive that the increase the laid 
August, when fed on boiled sugar beets, mm 
at the rate of two pounds per day. Thesm 
rate of increase on the same food continu 
through September. When fed on grout 
corn and oats, made into cold slop, the gilt 
for the next fifty days was less thans poail 
and a half per day. 
AGRICULTURAL COMPARISONS, 


Massachusetts and New Jersey, compared ti 
gether, show some remarkable facts, Theat 
of New Jersey is 200 square miles less thu 
that of Massachusetts; yet it has 240,000 mor 
acres of improved land. The cash valoeaf it 
farms is two anda half times as great aod i 
creasing 40 per cent. every ten years, its am 
products are one-third greater and its orebtrl 
products are also about one-third greater; ye 
there is just as much poor, worthless: land 
proportion to areain the one state as in the 
other, The sandy pine barrens of Sout 
Jersey and the hills and rocks of Northerd a 
Northwestern New Jersey are just a8 wer 
ductive and as great in proportion to ara# 
the untillable portions of the old Com 
wealth of Massachusetts. We can inferi# 
this only two things: either that agricaitt® 
in Massachusetts is not as profitable as ini 
Jersey or else that farming is not 
and too many leave the land behind, toss * 
livelihood in some lighter clerical 
ment, 





RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEsS 


Lorp Gzorcz Manners, of ogi 
formed an “industrial partnership” with 
laborers on one of bis farms a * yout 
ago. The experiment was a secret om”, 
complete success has led Lord Mannen 
publish an account of it. He won the 
will of his tenantry and made more ‘sin 
than he had before. Half the profile 
ten per cent. are allotted to the gi 
Their share for last year was about rr 
their wages during the same time bed ae 
gated $3,377, the ‘‘ dividend on labor c 
trifle more than five and one-half per ce® 


ceoeA certain farmer in the town of *. 
chester, Freeborn County, has kept per 
during the past season. These th 
have furnished the milk and butter for 5 : 
of five persons, and these articles ae 
been dealt out with a sparing hand. 





for the 300 working days of the year! This 


sold 100 pounds of butter and has 200 
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. for ii. The milk has kept seven 


ro, and six pigs, although we presume the 


pave had more or less corn, as he always 
at s bountifal supply. Wheat-raising 
gurmers will please make a note of this. 
«jhe steamer “ Vanderbilt,” once pre- 
“pa to the United States Government during 
por has recently been sold and transformed 
isto # sailing vessel, named the “Three 
” and is spoken of as “‘the largest 
jn the world.” She spreads 15,000 yards 
of canvas, her tonnage is 3,187, mainmast 99 
feet, mainyard 100 feet, and other dimensions 
proportion. She recently left San Francisco 
with wheat for Europe and the. local 
papers are poetical im their references to the 
event. 


othe annual consumption of coffee per 

peed in various parts of the world is as fol- 

jows: England, 1% pounds to each person; 

Trnes, 6; Germany, 4; Denmark, 5k; 

, 6; Belgium, 834; Holland, 103¢; 

States, 7. But in California, which 

to ‘beat all creation ’’ in this, as in so 

naoy other things, itamounts to 16 3-5 pounds, 

@, excluding Chinese and Indians, who do not 
irink coffee, to 203¢ pounds. 


wa: Gentlemen,” said an auctioneer who 

qetelling @ piece of land, “this is. the most 

tfulland. It is the easiest land to culti- 
de: itis so light—so very light. Mr. Parker 
hae will corroborate my statement, He owns 
de next patch, and he will tell you how easy 
eis worked.” 

“Yes, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Parker, ‘it is 
yayeasy to work; but it isa plaguey sight 
wsiep to.gather the crops.”’ 

wndlsike clover, says an English journal, 
jinexbaustible in its powers of production, 
uisproved by the wonderfully curious form- 
sienof the plant. From its single crown in- 
muaesble crowns are constantly being pro- 
idl through the season and tillering out 

ynllyall over the ground. It iss plant of 
vaybardy nature, as is proved by the fact 
twitbears transplanting. It is best adapted 
plow, moist lands. 


«The South is beginning to manufacture 
fy cotton. Milla have been built at all the 
norimportant ports and in many of the inte- 
tortawns. They furnish a market for nearly 
W,0bbales a year. The fact shows that the 
contempt for labor which slavery always. in- 
volves and which lay at the root of the 
footh’s industrial inefficiency before the war 
bonthe wane. 

«Among the large enterprises of Northern 
Yemont fs the manufacture of potato starch. 
Ove mill in the vicinity of Irasburg washes 
wmigutesup 200 bushels of potatoes in five 
hours and 16,000 bushels in the autumn sea- 
wn. Hight pounds of starch is about the 

wenge yield of a. bushel of potatoes, those 

Tray dg yielding the most. 


«Te f¥edish colonies in Maine have 
proved #9 profitable to the colovista, as wellas 
to thestate, that the immigration commission 
\Winksitno longer necessary to expend money 
bring more of them over. In New Sweden 
tem are 600 colonists, who have taken up 
a” of land, 1,5000f which have been 


~The cultivation of elive eflin the South, 
fits the experiment has been essayed, has 
proven entirely successful. It is said that a 
sing plantation in Georgia in whieh olive 
trees have been almost exclusively planted has 
wtonly yielded an abundant supply of ofl 
the same is pronounced excellent in 


welt is sald that timber ecutin February 
Willast three times longer than that cut in the 
Muwer months, and the fact is quite conclu- 
ily proved in the timber of a house in 
den, Ct., which was cut in February, 1799, 


"tisnow as perfect and sound as 
Was built. 


when the 


R orecpig are more than two hundred plants 
ving of the sehoolhouses in Springfield, 
hits Scarcely a window in the building but 
“ one of plants, pictures adorn the walls, 
the appliances for making the rooms 

‘nd as sojourn in them profitable 


sd writer fn the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
*scribes all the troubles at the South 

» Powder, and lead. He 

ttt shooting of insectivorous birds has 
tino, cost Alabama alone more than $10,- 
Diag, the ravages done by the cotton cater. 


uiggtmerton says that “we ride four times 

nen did; grind, weave, forge, 

ie gill and excavate better; amd have bet- 

roman OTe glasses, gialeta, and news- 

—e but have we improved in the 
of our social and political life? 





wMinnesota’s expenditures in support of 





fHE INDEPENDEN!? 


Publicschools are greater per capita of popula- 
tion of legal school age than are those of Wis- 


and eighteen of the other states and terri- 
teries. She paya about $5.50 per capita. 


...-There are six fruit-canning establish- 
ments in Delaware, which last year tutmed out 
over 600,000 cans of fruit. The Aldem process 
was successfully tried with 11,000 baskets of 
Peaches, and will be used more extensively 
hereafter, 


----Oskaloosa, Iowa, offers a bonus. of 
$20,000 to any company that will start a corn- 
starch factory at that place with a capacity of 
using 1,000 bushels of corn daily. 


--+-The newest Western. wonder is a soda 
lake on the Unton Paciffe Railroad, several 
miles in circumference and capable of supply- 
‘ing 70,000 tons of soda a year. 


...-Aristocratic English tables are now sup- 
plied with “Johnny cake,” and Englishmen 
say there is nothing like it. 


.-.-One flock-master i Colorado has, it is 
said, 48,000 sheep, 


A ye of Waltham, Mass., saye two 
dosesof Renve’s Pain Killing Magic Oil en- 
tirely cured him of a severe attack of cholera 
morbus; that nothing could induce him to be 
without itin the house. Reader, have you got 
Denne iagie Oil in the house? It issold by 


your gis 


RUPTUR 


cured by DR. SHERMAN’S method. a 
for book of likeness of S| as alt cae treat. 





ment. Office 1 Ann 





AGRICULTURAL. 









MADE IN ONE DAY! 
Sell the Infallible Fire Kin- 
Fires without Ba paper, or 
ing-wood, to twenty 


e for the cost of one 








i} ae am ogeney 

a one 

H nt. Sample sent id on re- 

ont Ls Forty Diplomas 

For territory and terms address BR. P. SMITH 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





ANIMAL DUST.—CHEA PEST AND BEST 
le. d. 


Chicago. 
worth, on 
rice. iT 





Re Nichole, Raor 


239 Broad’ , New York. 


Pure Bone Dust 


FOr SETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will in bly keep them. so. 
ers and Brock presdens, todas, interests. 
Borwartst mob Sato She sou epee th 
aD 0: e un upon ie Tre= 
7 Peceipt of $1.12 ox 
BUDD DOBLB, 14% South Penn Square, Philad. 


Hort Enoll Rised ane Punsnen Hewty tor Ose 


e. 
, ev , every Horse Owner 
Farrier. N 














consin, Maryland, Maine, Kansas, Missouri, 39) Gnmean 
10 Concord 


A. Price- of bs, 

FREE jieiners pac 
dard Pears, ist class, b tof feat, £OF.... 000.4 
Cu ts, eri Raspberries for...... 

8 Gengore Vi ey Siecle | 
Send for List WM. H, MOON. M: Pa. 





PAINTS. 











ARE YOU COING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THB 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the galton. 
EXTRAOTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 

HON. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill ’ the cheapest and best.” 

Prerge Heyperson, EHsq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
Proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “ The‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “ The ‘ Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as. when applied three 
years ago.” 

Hundfedsof testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of Col- 
ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Sit, New York; or 132 East 
River St,, Cleveland, O. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL . PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handgomer and will tast 
threetimes as long as any paint in 
the world. 

Is pared read foe uso in White and Black and 
est buil 
pai 

f strictly pure White Lend. Zinc, and Linseed Oil 
« » ths ta 








The Cleveland Chemical ken the first 
—- at ea tie State Faint bas take State Fair, 
entu te Fair, Cincinnati 


van ir, and at all the 
Fairs where they have been exhibited. 
Send for sample card of colors, which are sent free 


MILLER BROS., 


Office 169 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ta? Factory 29 and 38 St. Clair strect. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
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MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine v urch Bells, known to the 
public since 1 Ww have aequired a Sn ae 
unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others. 

P.-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR\. 
P ie apeg me 1837. ini 
moclicd cits te ben Hotacy Hag” 
A fot 









. J 


NDUZEN & TIFT. 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnath 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 





resti 


Hoof Ointment to the bottom and around the coron 
heat some in an iron 








Bones and intertor of the foot whem healthy. 











and fill the crease around the % 
but have sound feet and shoulders. 


Ap from, of the hard. 
—~ xh the faat,ellowin -y 5 yrs py 
~ There is 


his own - NO more no more ufacture asuperior quality of Bells 

Corns, no Foot Ailments. for Descriptive Cir. | ™82 iE 

Guiars {0 Box S04, Pe. New York. radio BEES. 
FEET, When a horse's foot becomes diseased, th value of the horse is How often we see 
fine horses that have at sometime been valued highly, Dg @ scavenger nm, Or ling along in the lowest 


tand care, At the first sign of lameness 


© the s! 


e 

Ents, Bursrens, and the like, doctoring witHouT Erexor for every 

could have by having diseased feet AccomMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 

begins to show signs of lameness forward, remove the shoes at once; 

soak the foot one hour in water as hot as can be porea eaaes one ounce of sal 
; Le. 


tre; rub dry; then apply Sloan's 
‘hair terminate-and hoof begins; 
ith this treatment you will mot be compelled 


ing the feet to-become dry and hard. 
mplaint that is se-hand:te locate. 


Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 
for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicu- 


lar, or Coffin-vone Lameness, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Oracks, Pumiice Foot, and Thrush; to 
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E. HOWARD &CO 


E. HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 





SEWING & ENITTING MACHINES. 


BECKWITH 
$20 








Portable Family Sewing Machine, 


90 DAYS TRIAL. 


‘We will send to any addrets,C O0.D., one of our 
machines with pri of examination before tak- 
= ee of Express office ; and if it does not give sat- 
isfaction we will refund the money, less Express 
o ,on return of machine within the time spe- 


Beckwith Sewing Machiné Co. 
New York: 862 Broadway. 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


LYON’S NEW SEWING MACHINE, 


“The CONQUEROR.” ents wanted. Send for 
circular. 40 Bast Packt sineon New York. 








IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 

DOUBLE ACTING 

\ BUCKET-PLUNGER 

wSteam Pumps 

ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 














MEDICAL. 
DR. WM. HALLS 


BALSAM FORTHE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 

SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 
Consumption is NOT an incurable disease. Physi- 
cians assure us of this fact. It is only necessary to 
e terrible malad 


have the RIGHT REMEDY, and th ¥ 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 





It breaks up the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the OP- 
PRESSIVE TIGHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 
the lacerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 
3s mag net bo 000 Inte $0 oteet acure even after the 
doctors have given you up. 
HALL’S BALSAM is sold _ everywhere, and mer be 
had at wholesale of the Proprizrors JOHN F. 
HENRY RRAN their Great Medicine 


’ & en 
Warehouse, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 


SPITTING OF BLOOD, 


CROUP, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 

and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Also Proprietors of Scovill’s Blood and Liver Syrup, 
Carbolic ve, Edey’s Troches, Oxygenated Bitters, 

Mott’s Liver Pills, etc. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 

8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
CURES Gravel, Diabetes 


Dropsy, Palpitation of the 
Heart, inflammation of Kid- 









eakness, 
or Whites, dis- 
the Prosta 


Kidney Cure. 





rane ing had twenty-one years’ ex- 
Trade Mark perience as a ist an 
Chemist, I feel j ower in warran every bottle to 





a 
benefit those afflicted with above diseases, or I will 


refund the money. 
E. kK. THOMPSON, 
Titusville, Penn., 
and for sale by Druggists. 
Price $1; 6 Bottles for $5. 
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KIDDER'S PASTILLES.: = si Sorat 









“THE: DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYWS 


SARSAPADILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,;the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


Ut Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovatesthe System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that Daye lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BEIT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 


Nerves, 
CORRUPTING YHE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLU. 
Gorente Rheumativm, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling 
Dry h, Cancerous Syphilitic 
Gomplafats, Bie ing of the Lw Water 
Tic See Drone 
ie 





oak Bkin and 
nae Go 
eum, Bronchitis, 








rs in the Mou 8, Nodes i e 
Glands and other parts stem, Sore Byes 
fore of Skin Bisa, Sruptioan, Reter Sores, Bould 
orms J iver res, 
ead, pore, Balt m, a. eevelpelas, Acne, 
Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh, Can in the 
Womb, and all and painful discharges, 
t 8 ° rm and all f the lite 

inci pe thing td is w 





ee, 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Chsapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


Qns “> a Bottle 


WILLC Fuente hae 

pit | syst wn 

ORE UNE AnD O0 A Ss oe 
4 al ICLN. ‘On imDics AL A’ 


OMENT RADWAY’'S READY 
ee ExT REN ALL —OR TAK 


SCARE ER “CAUSE, i CHARIS NO RIN SFAIN,PROM 


14 

—= 3 sbaraely settled dis L wy: ‘wligre fi liis Aba 
mS ph DwALS 
READY RELIEF invalual le. fas can be with 
positive assurance of doing g all cases so ehee 
r mfort is mn: r if seized with In- 
ue Diphth 8, Hoarse- 
ness, Bilious Colic, Inflammation of the wels, 
Btomach, L iver, Kidneys or with Croup, Quin- 
sy, Fever an ue; or 2, 


Tie Dolureux, Toothache, Earache; or Dingrnce, 
Pa n in the Back. or Rheumatism; or with hoa, 
Cholera Morbus, or D: ; or with Burns, Scalds, 

r Bruises; or with The 
application ot RA 


_ + of the worst oe these complaints in a few 
Twenty drops in half MPs SEAS of water will ina 


i RR SANS OU 
W nS, and all INTHRNAL Pi PAIN 
Travelers should alwa: 


with then Su 

ways 5 Ready Relief with them. A few tert | 
water." "it fe better than Fronck Brana} or or Bitters ~~ 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


ectly estonens, geeantiy coated with sweet im, 

purge, parity. cleanse, an: tders of the 
care "Pills, for ints e cure rst. disorders 0 a ‘Stom- 
iver, ervous 
Gaigaine Coetttesen Indi- 
=e Fever, In- 


Warrant aronnied tonne 
Purel Vegetable comtsning no mer 





ments of 


F's PILLS will free the 


oaien ‘hen all ‘he ab aevanain ce 


ed disorders. 
25 Cents per Bex. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read *“* FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send 1 ite to WAY & CO., No. 2 
nd one letter ar stomp to Bf RAD Fy 








» SILVER-PLATED WARE 


. . MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 BROADWAY. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY THE AMERI- 
ICAN INSTITOTE. 


EXTRACT FROM JUDGES’ REPORT, 

“We consider the goods made by this Company to 
be by farthe best made inthis country and, we be- 
lieve, inthe world They are faultless in 
and finish.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








[Dviober 24, 1874 


BH. P. Dagraas. 9 af od: Re Mima W.. Dean . 
: DEGRAAF ee" TAYLOR, 
7 and 89 Bowery, 65 € stie, and 180 and 182 
aS nee cre "Ye 


STILL CONTINOR TO KREP THE LARGEST STOUK OF >. 
si, PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDRORN 
(Fumsrrors, 
"Mattresses, Spring-Beds, ete, 


of any House in the United States, which, they Offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Pane state where. you saw this. 








THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





“FREEMAN & BURR 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 138 AND (40 FULTON ST, NEW ton 


EMAN & BURR, availing themselves of ithe unusual ‘adv e3 Offered ‘b 
Trade — declt fad in pr api g 7 10 A 








MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of -| 7a ganas’ fe ortespondig ou Prices: Frpm:the immente sea cn Later tis a eee 
are easily made ehasers can rély upon receiving the fullest obtainable value for their Teouey. 

SILVER-PLATED WARE.) < to Order, or Readr-ade Prt 
Ney and Original Designs for Fall of gr4, Just out. UITS, $10 ov Maaape al <3, Suits, ss2 
Salesroom 13 John aang New on agg VITS, $12 “Rtg, cst a Suits, $38, 
PRATY'S (Se 78, th 
: Suits, sia, 85; $6, $10, ~4 $15, SA $30, 940, «| Suits, sa 

eS Suits, s20 1S 0 Suits, 
- TS, $60 
» OY . 

LTS, $25 Qh a b, Reng Ts, Suits, sss 
Suirs, & sso we 7 - tome a Suits, $60 





ASTRAL OIL, 


Perfectly ‘Bafe. 
CHS. PRATT & 60., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 


| Sao 





SINGLE ROOM OR MORE 
MADE TO } ORDER 


FACTORY 


FR. BECK & Co., 


£06 West 29th St. 


{Samples at American Institute.) 


Te only Factory in the United States where 
sach work is done. — 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHEAPEST 


in the market when power and durability 
considered 














Simple in Con- 
“struction, Power- 
ction, 

littlé Friction, and Run 
mds. Its regu- 

uick gnd sure, Will not 
reeze in Winter. Every 
Sack Farshce Cheese Factory and 
Dairy sho hould have a Wind 3" i, or 
Ato eMail will pu 
tae. 


ur ‘Our s4and xg Mil Miles ssiell cor corn 


wren ft. in diameter, also an’ 
Imps, Pump HeadsandCy | 
Bile welt Points warranted to 


Have 
in 
weg 3 







Senn For Crrcucar, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 


2335 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


ja a paring Union eres Ge. fa a Collese. 
guaranteed and 
ET pai aid while peocticing. AG@- 











ephinieas bees.” 
Boys’ Surrs, s s. 
Boys: Surrs,¢'s. 
Roys’ Surrs, gio. 


CountrY 
OrderS. 


or FR 
COSL AND LESS. 


ors’ icin 919, 
Bows SUITS, $15, 


ove Surrs, 920. 
Orde rs by Letter. % attended to with care and pment, FREEM 
Are of which yee savail themselves, ef enable: og Partiog in an 


Bn EY AR ATS eee vite the certainty of receiving the 
ules for Self-Me ies, Samples of Goods, Price List Book of PAR. 


Sent Free on Application. 
os & BURR are closing out a large assortment of garments from broken pany at HAL? 


Boys’ Otdaceen 
$3, $5, $8, $10, to $20. 





—~ 


oRKs OF ALL" KINDS, |. 


TABLE KNIVES Awo } 
AND EXCLUSIVE 






and the “Patent Seery*? or Celluloid Knife. These handles never get loose, are not aitelbea by bet 
water, and are the most durable knives krown. Always call for the. Trade Mark, ‘‘ MER EDENCTD 
LERY COMPANY” on the bide. Warranted and sold by all Cophern fe Paslery, and. by idan 
CUTLERY 00., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 

What will it do? is the first inquiry the sick make con: 
cerning a medicine. Suppose 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


is the subject of the interrogatory, what then? Simply thisre 
ro f= ply: It will relieve and cure headache, nausea, flatulence, nery 
 ousness, costiveness, debility, biliousness, and indigvstion, 


Sold by druggists every where. 








Sts R obit 
Bates | Ee aE 
oS -%2 az 
SE ~%<59 a4; 
gui £28 ai ge 








“IMPROVED PLAS- 
TIC SLATE will repair 
and preserve old roofs of 
ROO F shingles, tin, cement, or of 
any kind cheaper and 
more substantially than anything else in use. It has 
been tested and improved upon for ten years and is 
a perfect protection against weather and fire and is 
endorsed by eighty-two Fire Insurance Compans 
jes. Reference is made to over 2,000 roofs in New 
York—on churches, brown-stone dwellings, facto- 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


& certain and speedy cure for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, 


HEARTBURN, and HEADACHES, 
caused by sourness of the stomach. It is peculittl 
adapted for children and females. For sale by# 









ries. ete. It is equally good forsteep or flat roofsand | Prusetste. , 
is easily applied on old or néw buildings. These GENTLEMEN 
Pri Materials a seen 
of Ready for Use. pleased with the Chromos th 
Foran entirc new roof, 5 cents per square foot. Old * Pluck,” which eir 


shingle roofs can be coated and made tight and fire- 
proof for 14 cents per square foot; tin roofs for }4 
cent per square foot; gravel roofs for 1% cents per 


lesson, as well as the 
a of f populat 


ehromos of the dey''an 


parsed felt and cement roofs for 1 cent per should, a * te day and XK 
eet "4 7 
6 com allon. If “4 take Picture Dealer's, ne 
Phas late Pala, 60 c mick 6 afce - + gallon. not found 2) sort eto the 
Piastic Slate Cement for pointing up chimneys, etc., | °Fder, OF age mw ive ciroular. to the a ‘Ohio. 





pound. 
One,twa, and three-ply Roofing Foie nd Building | 
and sox sqaane £00 


3 cents 
put LJ fora shipment to cay point, with 


8 ee on iF ne 
is should sell these Improved 
oes ty, mecca pot > aire they can rn reeom- 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON; 
Makers of the 


FINEST CONFECTIONS 


CHOCOLATE. 4 AND © 
mise Sel at presents. 
RRR 2. 1 hy ori 2th 5 Market street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ee N ORDEN & 4 


son (Bst, 1863), 
ole nufacturers, 79 Maiden 


1e, New York. 








bat ae SPs, 


















* 
ADW AY Is. 
Seaultceusyen cite ee gree with stamp, 0. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co, on Beawati frome Niateria 
* Ober! entirely exclude 00 LD LS ‘ST from BSTOS ROOFING: } P AINTS CEMENTS F a 
NGLISH] pegs . ES eae 
Kciicaita| ANY MAN OF SENSE EE mn anes ont 
ey wearlong- | who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price ‘0. A. PRINCE & CO. ORGANS | &™ DEONS. ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cine pene 
never have | 5 ist of The Oldest, Most Perfec' oryinthe | Row. LL & Co. 41 Park Row, N. Filed of ‘oews 
soles. cost United States. 53,' now in use. No aber Musical nstra 4 7 a containin iis 
Bo more. A, go dark line shows where the eT cut THE JONES ey N.Y. Pan vere Preccengg: oe UFF = p bang sana showing t the cost 
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